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A Certain 1 LORD. 


My Lond, 
F the whole Legion once in your Pay 
perhaps not one Writer continues in 
your Service ; as they followed you 


For the Loaves and Fiſhes only, their Zeal 
failed with their Appointments, and they 


found it neceſſary to take up ſome other 


Trade. 


BUT though, like them, my Lord, Ta 


tended your Meridian, I ſhall not like them, 
forſake you at your Decline ; on the con- 
trary, I am ſtill as much at your Devotion 
as ever, and it 1s notprious you have now, 


as much to beſtow as I expected then. 
As, therefore, I make my Approaches, 

with the ſame Sincerity, I depend on the 

ſame Reception ; more eſpecially, when I 


farther aſſure you, that, if I happen to be 


the longeſt Liver, I will be as juſt to your 
Memory, as I have been to your Admini- 
ſtration. | 


WERE I in the ſame Way of Thinking 


with that Roman Tyrant, WhO wihed his 


A'S Reign 


= DEDICATION. 
Reign might be diſtinguiſhed to Poſterity 
by ſome Plague, Famine, Earthquake, or 


other dreadful Viſitation, I ſhould take a 
Pride in boaſting that“ * * * the Great, 
was my Cotemporary. But my Ambition 


is checked by my Humanity, and, as I am, 


I can only glory that, as long as the Britiſh 


Annals ſhall be read, our Names, like the 


Poiſon and the Antidote, will be coupled 
rr {TER 
YOUR- Lordſhip will, I hope, excuſe 
this little Sacrifice to Vanity. Every Man 
is fond of an Opportunity to throw an ad- 
vantageous Light upon himſelf ; and though 
I profeſſedly ſpread the Canvas for your 
Portrait, I could not help edging in a ſlight 


= 7 


Sketch of my own. 


1 thall not, however, forget that your 
Lordſhip is to be the principal Figure, nor 
that J ought to be content with an Obſcure 


i Corner of the Piece, like your Equerry, hold- | 
ing your Stirrup, or preſenting that Head- 
Piece, which none but you would preſume 


to put on; or rather as your Squire aſſiſt- 


ing to diſarm you; or helping you out of | 


your Saddle, Sc. | 3 
MY Lord, Dedications to great Men, 
Eke the Pictures of fine Women, muſt pre- 


ſent nothing but Charms and Graces ; Do 


not bluſh therefore: But why do I cau- | 


tion you againſt a Weakneſs you are in no 
Danger of falling into? Should I out-do | 


Pliny 


CD 


5 Pliny in Panegyric, ſhould Jout- do an Addreſs 


in Complaiſance, you have received an 


Hundred other Dedications, which have 


done the ſame; and as you ever paid for 


all they contained, all was but your Due. 


BUT it is not my Deſign to tread the 
beaten Track, and compare you either to 
Fabius or Cicero. To infinuate you ever had 


a Type or Parallel, is to injure you. No, 


you are Yourſelf; an Original; a Nonſuch; 
nor is it likely Poſterity ſhould ever produce 


ſuch another. It is enough for me to give | | 
you your own; I aſpire to no more: and 
That dare not attempt but by F. igure only. 


THE Serpent, we are told, was by Crea- 


tion the ſubtleſt Beaſt of the Field, and 
therefore became a proper Tool for the De- 


vil. Where any Thing was to be got, he 


3 could find a Way to wriggle himſelf in; 
when any Misfortune threatened him, he 


could find a Way to wriggle himſelf out. 
Once a. Year he threw off his Slough, and 
appeared to be a_new Creature, Golden 


Pippins were his favourite Fruit, or rather 
the Sodom-Apple, fair without, but rotten at 


the Core, Life he promiſed, Death he de- 


viſed, and Corruption he entailed from Ge- 
neration to Generation. Out of Paradiſe, it 
15 true, he was driven; but though his Head 


was threatened, we do not find that the Sen-- 
tence hath as yet taken Place ; on the con- 


AY. he no longer grovels on his Belly, 
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$ - DEDICATION 
or licks the Duſt, but hath put forth Wings, 


claims a Place among the Powers of the 
Air, and exactly reſembles the Dragon in 
the Revelations. 


THE old Jingle of Honores mutant Mores 


you have the Glory, my Lord, to be an il- 


luſtrious Exception to; however enlarged 


with Stile and Title, you continue to be 


within the very ſame; and thereby ſhew the 


eminent Inſignificancy of ſuch Vanities. 


THAT you condeſcended to accept of 
them, will ever to ſome be Matter of Won- 
der; that you condeſcended to ſolicit them, 
will never perhaps be believed. Why ſhould 


a Man, who deſpiſed the Eſſence, be fond 


of the Name ? And that you always had 
the Magnanimity to be above Opinion, is 
manifeſt by every Action of your Life. : 
But what Labyrinth is there ſo intricate, 
that if you follow the Thread, may not be 


explored ! ? A Peerage was only the Means, 
2 Quietus was the End: You had performed 
your Voyage, your Bark was crazy; the 


Storm was up, and the firſt Port welcome. 
While the Helm was worth holding, you 
held it; when only an Encumbrance, you 


reſigned it; equally pleaſed with your ow 


Eſcape, that your Enemies fucceeded to the 


Danger, and that your own Crew continued 


to havigate the Veſſel as before. 

THUS far, my Lord, I have done as, 

on this Occaſion, I ought ; touched both on 
your 
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your peerleſs Qualities, and peerleſs Succeſs, 


with the delicate Hand of a Dedicator; 
without the leaſt Reflection, whether the 


| Portico, and the Building are of a Piece; 
and when I was on the Point of concluding, 


the following remarkable Paſſage ſtared me 


in the Face. 


* The Laws muſt be deftroyed,” before they 
can fuffer, or you eſcape. 


A tremendous Prophecy, my Lord, and 
'* what you can never be out of the Reach of, 


till you are in your Grave! 


 _ THAT no Man ought to be eſteemed 
happy till he is dead, is the Saying of Solon. 
Whether or not, therefore, the Stream of 


our good Fortune is to flow on without 


nounce.— On the Stage, indeed, when a 


M aſter-Poet exerts his Power over the Paſ- 


ſions, his Victim at the End of the fourth 


Act is frequently made to ſing a Requiem 


to his Cares and Sorrows, as if for ever 
done away. But alas! his Cataſtrophe 
is then at Hand, and Fate ready to drop the 
Curtain. „ 


THUS much ſhall ſerve for what I had 
to addreſs perſonally to your Lordſhip ; and 
as to the Work, which though not di 
| Hed with your Name, is now to be ml 


e 


Partaker of your Immortality; what J have 
| — 


Letter XII. Page 1 12. 


Interruption, whether you are to be cut or 
drop from the Tree, I am afraid to pro- 


LY 


| 
| 


vii DEDICATION: 
to. add on that Head, will perhaps make its 


Appearance with more Propriety in a Pre- 


face to the courteous Reader. 

LEST, however your Lordſhip ſhould 
hold me without Excuſe, for thus ſolemnly 
devoting it to you, know that I have done 
it for the ſame Reaſon, that the Pilots de- 
bre to plant * upon the Goodwin. 


I am, as ever, 
My Lox, | 
wes 7 our devoted, 
- Jani Servant, ; 


| CALEB D'ANVERS, 
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PREFACE 


_ OOSE Papers reſemble the S$ybi/'s 
Leaves; however oraculous their Con- 
tents, Time, almoſt with a ſingle Breath, ſun- 
ders them for ever; a Fate, which, perhaps 

moſt modern Productions deſerve, but what 
few Authors can bear! 
THE Letters that follow were, been 


neither made publick at firſt, nor collected 


now, as a Trap for Reputation; if they 


had, no Doubt the Writer would have put 


in his. Claim, as ſoon as the Voice of the 
Nation had declared in his Favour. It is 
rather to be ſuppoſed they were occaſioned 
by a more extenſive and leſs pleaſing View, 
ariſing from a Survey of the dangerous De- 
ſigns of thoſe above, and the calamitous Si- 
tuation of thoſe below. 
Had they had their full Effect; had 
they taught one Side, that they could no 
otherwiſe diſarm Oppoſition, than by ap- 
proving themſelves in Deed the Friends and 
Servants of the Publick; or the other, that 
their Strength conſiſted in their Unanimity, 
and their! 9 in their Integrity; per- 
| _ 


A PREFACE: 

haps the Author might have exclaimed with 
old SIMEON, Lord, now let thy Servant de- 
part. in Peace. —for mine Eyes have ſeen thy 
Salvation; and put a Period to his Labours. 

BUT as neither of theſe neceſſary Ends 

ſeems as yet to have been fully obtained ; as 
the Veſſel of our Iniquities is not yet full ; 
as Power is ſtill warped. to the Prejudice of 
thoſe it was ordained to ſerve, and Oppo- 
ſition is like to continue as violent as ever; 
- what was firſt fired, occaſionally,” as a Bea- 

con to give the Alarm, muſt- now. be ny, | 
. continually alight, that the Danger may 
always viſible, and that no Direction may 
be wanting to.thoſe, who would throw them- 
ſelves into the Breach, with a firm Reſolu- : 
tion to die, or to ſubdue 3 
IF ever a Teſt for the Tryal of Spirits 


can be neceſſary, it is now; if ever thoſe of 


Liberty and Faction ought to be diſtinguiſhed 


from each other, it is now; if ever it is in- 


cumbent on the People to know what Truth 
is, and to follow it, it is now. 
HIFHERTO, perhaps, Liberty, like 
Oil, hath only covered the Surface, while 
the Vinegar of Faction hath corroded the 
Conſtitution underneath, though Good hath 
reſulted from both; for even Faction muſt 


be at firſt popular; and Popularity cannot 


be acquired without the Evidence of ſome 
good Deeds, which, like Abraham's Faith, 

may hold To Place of Righteouſneſs. 
: * HERE | 


PR ET AU xi 
THERE is a Time when Factions by the 


Vehemence of their own F ermentation, ſtun 
and diſable one another; and this is the 


Time, when plain Senſe, and downright 
Honeſty have the only Chance to get upper- 


moſt, and introduce Reformation. | 
PERHAPS that time is now; Perhaps 


Party-Leaders of all Kinds are equally in 
Diſgrace; and the Publick may be grown 


wiſe enough to judge of the Tree by = 
Fruits. | 


THE Republication of theſe Papi 18 


therefore at this Time, moſt eſpecially, ſea- 
ſonable. If we do not take advantage of 


the ſtanding Water of Faction, the Tide will 


ſoon turn one Way or the other, and carry 


all before it; and this can be effected no Way 
ſo happily, as by ſiding with ſuch, while ſuch 


are to be found, who appear to have been 
really inſpired with the genuine Spirit of Li- 
berty; who have purged themſelves from 
the very Suſpicion of ſiniſter Views, by re- 
fuſing, at any Price, to forego the noble 


Cauſe they had eſpouſed, or give a Sanction 


to the Ruin of their Country. 


LET but one great, brave, diſintereſted, 


active Man ariſe, and he will be received, | 
followed, and almoſt adored, as the Guar- 
dian-Genius of theſe Kingdoms. Without 
2 Foundation of ſolid Virtue, and publick 
Spirit, the nobleſt Accompliſhments. loſe - 
- mew —— 3 With it, Common- Senſe 


grows 
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grows venerable, and the Dove triumphs 
over the Serpent. 


IF, then, there is any « one Man of ſuffi⸗ 
cient Eminence among us, who, upon a 


thorough Self- Examination, feels himſelf to 


be within this Deſcription, let him ſtand 


forth; and by a ſolemn, open, and explicit 
„ Renunciation of all Power, Places, Penſi- 


ons, and every other Species of Court Mer- 
chandize, lay the Ground-Work for obtain- 
ing the Confidence of the People ; and, as 
far as Honour and Infamy can bind, give 
Security for the religious Obſervance of. his 


Engagement. 


BUT if Modeſty mould hinder whe 


publick Neceſſity makes a Duty, let this 
one Man endeavour to inſpire a few more 
with the ſame generous Sentiments, and let 


them divide both the Service and the Glory. 
GLORY, which, however decried and 
diſcountenanced of late, is the only Thing 
worth the Ambition of the Great, and what 
the Voice of the People only can beſtow! 


LE 7. n 
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INCE the buſy Scene of the Vear is over at 


home, and we may perhaps wait ſeveral 


Months before the ſucceſsful Negotiations of 


France furniſh us with new Hopes of a. general 
Pacification, and give you Occaſion to carry your 
Speculations forward, it may be proper enough for 

you to caſt your Eyes backwards; to reflect on 

your own Conduct; and to call yourſelf to Ac- 
count before your own Tribunal. 


I am ſo much perſuaded of the Integrity. of your 


\ - Intentions, that I do not in the leaſt ſuſpect you 


will think my Advice impertinent; and therefore I 


ſhall” attempt to lead your Thoughts on this Sub- 


ject, by giving you an Account of ſome Parts of 


a Converſation, at which [ happen'd to be pre- 

ſent very lately. | 
Several of your Papers and ſeveral of thoſe, 
which have been written againſt you, lay before a 


Company, which often meets, rather to live than 


to drink together; according to that Diſtinction, 
which Tully makes to the Advantage of his own 
Nation over the Greeks, They diſpute without - 
Strife, and examine as diſpaſſionately the Events 


and the Characters of the preſent Age, as they 
reaſon about Thoſe, which are found in Hiſtory. 


Wen I came in, a Gentleman was ſaying, that 


your 


al. 


- _ your Viftories had been cheaply bought ; nad that 


he had not ſeen one Champion, able to break a 
: Launce, enter the Lifts againſt you; upon which 
ſome were ready to obſerve the Inconſiſtencies of 
human Nature, and how hard it often proves to 
hire Men to avow and defend even That, which 
they are hired to act. Others were willing to 
hope that Corruption had not ſpread very wide, 
nor taken Root very deep amongft us. All agreed, 


that if your Papers could be ſuſpected to be writ- 


ten in Oppoſition to the preſent Miniſters, the 


feeble and low Oppoſition you have met with 


would deſerve to be look'd upon as a very melan- 


choly Symptom for them; ſince it would denote | | 


that their Cauſe was la's univerſally bad; or 
that their Perſons were grown univerſally odious 


among Men of Senſe, Ingenuity and Knowledge. 


It would denote their Cuilt, or their Mrsfortane 3 3 


perhaps beth, 


Here one of the Company interpoſed, by oblery- 
ing very prudently, That any Thing ſo void of 


* Probability, as not to fall even under Suſpicion, 


ſaid he, whatever particular Views Mr. D' An- 
vers may have had, one general Effect, which I 


We' muſt remember that when he began to 
publiſh his weekly Lucubrations, univerſal Quiet 
. prevail'd, if not univerſal Satisfaction; for in 


found? Few People enquired ; fewer grumbled ; 
none clamour'd; all acquieſced. Now the Hu- 
mour of the Nation is alter'd. Every Man in- 


33) 


was unworthy of farther Conſideration. But, 


cannot approve, has followed from his Mritings. 
what Place, or at what Time was the laſt ever 


quires with Eagerneſs and examines with Free- 
dom. All Orders of Men are more intent than 


Lol 


Jever obſerved them to be on the Couple of 
publick Affairs; and deliver their Judgments - 
with leſs Reſerve upon the moſt important. 
From this Alteration, for which the Craftſman 
is chiefly anſwerable, no good Conſequence can, 
I think, proceed; and it is viſible that ſeveral | 
Inconveniencies may. > 
| To This many of us could by no Means aſſent. 

We apprehended that in a Country, circumſtanced 
? like ours, and under a Government conſtituted 
like ours, the People had a Right to be inſorm'd, 

and to reaſon about publick Affairs; that when 
wiſe and honeſt Meaſures are purſued, and the 
Nation reaps the Advantage of them, the Exerciſe 
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of this Right will be agreeable to the Men in 


Power ; that, indeed, if weak and wicked Mea- 
ſures are purſued, the Men in Power might find 
the Exerciſe of this Right diſagreeable, inconve- 
nient, and ſometimes dangerous to them; but that, 
even in this Caſe, there would be no Preferice for 
attempting to deprive the People of this Right, 
or for diſcouraging the Exerciſe cf it; and that to 
forbid Men to complain, when they ſuffer, would 
be an Inſtance of Tyranny but one Degree below 
That, which the Triumvirs gave, during the 
Slaughter and Terror of the Pr eferiptions ; ; when 
by Edict they com manded all Men to be merry 
upon Pain of Death. 

The Perſon, from whom we differ'd, brought 
us back to the particular Cafe of your W gs, 
Mr. D' Arvers, IId endeavour'd tO ſupport what 
he had ſaid againſt then in this Manner: 

© There was no good Reaion for raiſing this. 
© Spirit, which 1 di like, in the Nation, when 
0 the Craftſman began to write, or there was ſuch 
. a Rea- 


* 


N 
| 
[ 


tat 


n Reafon. If there was none, why has he given 


* ſo much Alarm? If there was one, how has 
it come to paſs that fo great an Alarm has pro- 


_ © duced ſo little Effect? Will you ſay, that he had 


7 7 very good Reaſon to rouze this Spirit, but that 
it has hitherto had no Opportunity of exerting 
© itſelf? Or will you ſay, that his Reaſons were 


good, and the Opportunity fair, but that the 
Minds of Men, which have been convinced by 


© the former, have not yet been determined to 
improve the latter? I obſerve on all theſe Al- 


8 * ternatives, that if there was no good, and even 


* prefling Reaſon to raiſe ſuch a Spirit in the Na- 


s tion as I diſlike, (becauſe I expect no national 


* Benefit, and I fear much Inconveniency from 


© it) Mr. D' Anvers has ated a very wicked Part, 
andi is little better than a Sower of Sedition,— 


© Tf there was ſuch a Reaſon, but no ſuch Oppor- 


© tunity, he has ated a very weak Part, and is 
but a ſhallow Politician, —If there was ſuch a 


© Reaſon and ſuch an Opportunity, but no Diſ- 
* poſition in the Minds of Men to follow their 
© Conviction, you may excuſe your favourite 


Author, perhaps, by alledging that the Minds 
© of Men are in the Power of God alone; 


© but you will repreſent our national Condi- 
© tion to be more deſperate than I ever thought 
© it, or am yet willing to believe it. Upon 
© this Suppoſition T affirm, that Mr. D* Anvers 
© js not to be excuſed, if he continues to write: 
for if he cannot raiſe this Diſpoſition by Per- 


ſuaſion, what C oes he aim at farther? I hope 
© that he and you, who defend him, admire as 


much as I profeſs to do that divine Saying of 


* Tr aro, We may auen, 10 per ſuade our Fel- 


5 low 
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* bw-Citizens ; but it is not lawful zo force them. even 
f That, which is beſt for them,” 

Whilſt all this paſs'd, I took Notice that an 
antient venerable Gentleman ſhew'd more Emotion, 
andgreater Impatience, than I remember'd to have 
ſeen him ever expreſs before. As ſoon as the 
ether had concluded, he broke Silence in the fol- 
_ lowing Manner: 
© You have endeavour'd to prove, Sir, that the 
* Craftſman ſhould not have begun to write; or 
cat leaſt he is inexcuſable for continuing. Now 


I not only differ from you, but I differ from you 


© upon the very Foundation, on which you have 
© eftabliſh'd that whole Argument. 
The Face of Things was, I agree, as cali 8 
© you repreſent it to have been, when my honeſt 
Contemporary Caleb took up his Pen. They 
© were halcyon Days truly. We were not on] 
c quiet, but we ſeem'd implicit, and dull Unifor- 
© mity of eternal Aſſent prevail'd in every Place. 
© Tagree that, fince that Time, Things are very 
© much alter'd. A Ferment, or Spirit, call it 
which you pleaſe, is raiſed ; but, I bleſs God, 
„it is not the blind and furious Spirit of Party, 
- © It is a Spirit, which ſprings from Information 
© and Conviction, that has diffuſed itſelf not only 
* toall Orders of Men, as you obſerved, but to 
Men of all Denominations. Even They, who 
act againſt it, encourage it, You cannot call it 
© Toriſm, when ſuch Numbers of independent Whigs 
. „ ayOW it. To call it Vhigiſm, would be impro- 
© per likewiſe, when ſo many Tories concur in it: 
© He, who ſhould call it Facebitiſm, would be too 
© abſurd to deſerve an Anſwer. What is it then? 
8 It 1 is, 1 think, a a Revival of the true old Engliſh 
= 73 © Spirit, 
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| c Spirit, which prevail'd in the Days of our Fa- 


0 * thers, and which muſt always be national, ſince 
© it has no Direction but to the national Intereſt ; 


55 72 jam una Vox omnium ; and I hope we mall 


© never have Occaſion to add, _ Odio firmata 

quam Preſidio. | 

This Spirit the Craftſman has contcibitet tq 

« raiſe; and Iaffirm, in my Turn, that ſuppoſing 
© him to have no other Reaſon for raiſing and 
+ * ſupporting it, than a general Obſervation of the 

* contrary Temper, into which the Nation had 
ys * fallen, He deſerves the Acknowledgments of 

© every honeſt Man in Britain, for the Part he 
© has acted. The Diſpute between us is thus re- 


© duced to one ſingle Propoſition; and if I prove 


© This, all your Reaſoning, dir, falls of Courſe 


© fo the Ground. 


The other aſſented: the state of the Diſpute | 
was fix d; and the old Gentleman proceeded in his 
Argument to this Effect: 

Give me leave to borrow, upon this Octifida! , 
© an Image, which my Lord Bacon employs, in 


© one of his Eſſays, upon another. A People, 


© who will maintain their Liberties, muſt pray for 


© the Bleſſing of 7udah, to avoid the Fate of 


« Tſachar ; the greateſt Curſe, which can befal 


them. Far from jogging on filently and tame- 


© ly, (like the 4/5 between two Burthens) ſuch a 


People muſt preſerve fome of the Fierceneſs of 


© the Lion, and even make their Roar to be heard 


like his, whenever they are ers aha or ſo much 
as threatned. 


© T do not mean to recommend your ſoditious 
© rebellious Spirit, which will create a Ge 
f Scene of Tumult and Diſorder, and _ every 
7 '* State 
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© State to frequent and dangerous Convulſions. 
© Neither would I be thought ro approve even 
* that popular Peeviſhneſs of Temper, which ſome- 
© times prevails, ſo as to diſcompoſe the Harmony 
© of the ſeveral Orders of Government. But 
© This I aſſert, that Liberty cannot be long ſecure, 


in any Country, unleſs a perpetual Fealoujy 


© watches over it, and a conflant determined Reſo- 
© lution: protects it, in the whole Body of the Na- 


© tion. The Principle muſt be permanent and 


© equal. The Exerciſe of it ought to be propor- 
© tion'd to the Occaſions, The hundred Eyes of 
* Argus were not always kept open; but they 
© were never all cloſed. The whole Body of a 
© Nation may be as jealous of their Liberties, as a 

© private Man of his Honour. They may be, at 
© all Times, animated by a generous Reſolution 
© of defending theſe Liberties, at any Riſque ; as 
© he may, at all Times, feel in his Heart the 


Courage of venturing his Life to maintain his 


a Honour. But as there is no neceſſary Conſe- 
went from this private Character to That of a 
* quarrelſome Bully; ſo neither is there any ne- 


ceſſary Conſequence from the public Character 


* T have recommended to that of a faetious, re- 
c bellious People. 

Liberty is a tender Plant, which will not 
* flouriſh unleſs the Genius of the Soil be proper 
© for it; nor will any Soil continue to be fo long, 


© which is not cultivated with inceſſant Care. 


© Yariz illudunt Pe eftes ; 3 Miſchief of various Kinds 


© abound; and there is no Seaſon, in the Revo- 


© Jution of the great political Year of Govern- 
_ © ment, when we can fay, with Truth, that 
= *: Liberty is entirely - free from immediate, or re- 


* mote Danger. „ 
B gg +42 
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In every Kind of Government ſome Powers 
| © muſt be lodged in particular Men, . or particular 
| © Bodies of Men, for the good Order and Pre- 
© ſervation of the whole Community. The 
© Lines, which circumſcribe theſe Powers are the 
© Bounds of Separation between the Prerogatives 
* of the Prince, or other Magiſtrate, and the 
« Privileges of the People. Every Step, which the 
Prince, or Magiſtrate, makes beyond theſe 
1 © Bounds, is an Encroachment on Liberty, and 
* every Attempt towards making ſuch a Step is a 
© Danger to Liberty. 
Thus we ſee how great a Truſt is nn in 
£ Thoſe, to whom ſuch Powers are committed; 
and if we look into the Heart of Man, we ſhall 
* ſoon diſcover how great, though unavoidable, a 
; Temptation i is laid in their Way. The Love 
* of Power is natural: it is inſatiable ; almoſt 
© conſtantly whetted; and never cloy'd by Poſſeſ- 
* flion. If therefore all Men will endeavour to 
| * encreaſe their Power, or at leaſt to prolong and 
* ſecure the Enjoyment of it, according to the 
$ uncertain Meaſure of their own Paſſions, and 
* not according to the ſtated Proportion of Reaſon 
and of Law; and if neither one nor the other 
* of Theſe can be attempted without a Danger to 


© Liberty; it follows undeniably that, in the Na- 


ture of Things, the Notion of a perpetual Dan- 
ger to Liberty is inſeparable from the very No- 
tion of Government. 
* That theſe Principles are true, will appear 
© evident from Practice and Experience, as well 
as from Speculation. . All Forms of Government 
« © luppoſe them to be ſo; and in ſuch as are not 
; | a n 


"I SS 
© abſolute Monarchies we find the utmoſt Precau- 
© tions, which their ſeveral Inſtitutions admit ta- 
© ken againſt this Evil; from hence that Rota- 
tion of Employments in Commonꝛuealths; the an- 
© nual, or other more frequent Elections of Ma. 
© giſtrates ; and all thoſe Checks and Controuls, 
© which the Wiſdom of Legiſlators, prompted by 
- © Experience, has invented. 

In perfect Democracies theſe Precautions have 
been taken in the higheſt Degree; and yet even 
© there They have not been always effeQtual. 
They were carry'd ſo far in the Athenian form of 
Government, that theſe People ſeem'd more in 
: Danger of falling into Anarchy than Tyranny : 

and yet one of their Magiſtrates found Means to 
© become their Tyrant, and to tranſmit this Power 
* to his Succeſſors. 

In mix'd Government, the Danger muſt Ailt 
© be greater. Sueh a one we may juſtly reckon 
That of Rome, as well during the regal as repub- 
* lican State; and ſurely no Hiſtory can be more 
« fruitful in Examples of the Danger, to which 
Liberty ſtands expoſed from the natural, and 
therefore conſtant Deſire of amplifying” and 
maintaining Power, than the Roman Hiſtory is, 
* from the laſt of the Kings to the firſt of the Em- 

* perors. - 

*A 1 limited like ours, may be placed, 
for aught I know, as it has often been repre- 
© ſented, juſt in the middle Point; from whence a 

: Deviation leads, on one Hand, to Tyranny ; and, 
© on the other, to Anarchy; but ſure 1 am, that if 
© we are ſituated juſt in the middle Point, the leaſt 
© Deviation is the more cautionally to be guarded 


F © againſt, Liberty would be ſafer, perhaps, if we 
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© inclined a little-more than we do to the popular 


© Side. 

It may be faid, and 1 wokld anticipate the 
| Objection, that if we are thus placed, our Care 
© ought to be exerted equally againſt Deviations 
© on either Side; and that I am the more in the 


Wrong to appear ſo apprehenſive of Thoſe on 


6 one Side, and ſo little apprehenſive of Thoſe on 
© the other; becauſe even our own Hi/tory might 
© have ſhewn us, that Deviations to the popular 
Side have coſt us at leaſt as dear, as ever Thoſe 
© on the other Side can be pretended to have done. 


© But let it be conſider'd: 


© Fir/?, that as far as theſe national Calarnities, 
© hinted at in the Objection, have been the una- 
* voidable Conſequences of Methods neceſſary to 
© ſecure or retrieve Liberty, it is infamous to re- 

pine at them, whatever they have coſt. 

« Secondly, that the Caſes compared together, 
© and ſuppoſed in this Objection to be equal, are 
© not ſo, I may ſafely appeal to every impartial 
Reader of our Hiſtory, whether any Truth he 

collected from it ever ſtruck him more ſtrongly 
than This; that when the Diſputes-between the 
Ling and the People have been carry'd to ſuch 
* Extremes, as to draw national Calamities after 

© them, it has not been owing primarily to the 
: Obſtinacy and weak Management of the Court, 

© and is therefore unjuſtly charged on the juſt _ 
* Spirit of Liberty. In Truth, a Spirit of Liberty 

© will never deſtroy a free Conſtitution ; a Spirit 

, Fadtion may. But I appeal again, whether 
© Thoſe of our Princes, who have had Senſe and 
* Virtue enough to encourage the one, have had 
any n to fear from che other. 


c New 
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Now if Experience ſhews, as I am perſuaded” 


© it does, that the Prerogative and Power of a 


Prince will never be in any real Danger, when 
© he invades, neither openly nor inſidiouſly, the 
* Liberties of his People; the ſame Experience will 


© ſhew, that the Liberties of a People may be in a 


© very real Danger, when, far from invading the 
© Prerogative and Power of the Prince, they ſubmit 


© to one, and are even ſo good as to encreaſe the 


other. The Reaſon. of this Difference is plain. 


A Spirit of Faction alone will be always too weak 


© to cope with the legal Power and Authority of 
© the Crown; and the Spirit of Liberty, in the 


- © whole Body of the People, which contradiſtin- 
_ © guiſhes this Caſe from the other, may be raiſed' _ 


© by the Fear of hing; but cannot be fo raiſed by 
© the Hopes of acquiring. The Fear is common to 
* all; the Hope can only be particular to a few. 
The Fear therefore may become a general Prin- 


© © ciple of Union; the Hope cannot. 


But if a national Spirit cannot be any other 
© than a defenſive, and therefore (unprovoked) an 
© harmleſs, inoffenſive Spirit; That of a Prince 


© cannot, without due Coertion, be kept within 
© the ſame Bounds; for here the Tables are turn'd 


and the Hope of acquiring, which can never be 


a common Principle among the: Multitude to 
. © unite and carry them into Action, becomes an 


* almoſt irreſiſtible Motive ta the Prince; who, 
© by yielding to it, indulges the moſt powerful 
© Paſſions. of the Soul; who finds many to ſhare 


| © the Difficulties and Dangers of the Enterprize 


© with him; and who ſhares the Prize with none; 
© Generally and abſtractedly ſpeaking, there- 


2 fore, as publick Liberty is more expoſed under 


* mix'd Governments, than under perfect Democra- 
N „ 4 
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© cies 3, ſois it more expoſed under limited Moanar- 
© chies than under any other Form of mix'd G- 
„„ 2 2% 6 ap a 
What encreaſes the Danger to Liberiy in this 
_ © Caſe is, that the Opportunity of invading it, 
which lies open to a ſovereign Prince, ſuits al- 
© moſt any Character. The Powers intruſted to 
© other Magiſtrates, as in a Commonwealth, ate 
© ſubje to immediate Controuls; the Exerciſe 
* of them is ſubject to future Reviſions; and is 
| © limited to a ſhort Time; ſo that if ſuch Ma-!“ 
©.giſtrates invade Liberty, with any Proſpect of 
© Succeſs, it can only happen, when they are able 
© to compenſate for the Diſadvantages of their po- 
© lttical Circumſtances, by the Greatneſs of their 
© perſonal Qualifications; by ſuperior Underſtand- 
. © ing and ſuperior Courage; by a great, if not a 
good Character; and by the Appearance of Vir- 
* tue at leaſt. Few Men therefore are fit for 
an Undertaking. tel 85 
But the ſovereign Prince, who rules in a limi- 
ted Monarchy, has an Opportunity open to him 
© for Life; and ſuch an Opportunity as requires 
no extraordinary perſonal Qualificatiunn. He may 
poſſeſs every Vice, or Weakneſs, which is op- 
© poſed to the Virtues, or Appearances of Virtue, 
© requiſite in the other Caſe, and yet may deſtroy 
the Liberty of the braveſt People upon Earth. 
The Pretences for concealing his Defigns, and 
_ © the Helps for carrying them on, which his Si- 
© tuation affords above That of any Magiſtrate in 
a Commonwealth, will abundantly compenſate for 
_ © the Diſadvantages ariſing from his perſonal Cha- 
© racer, and will ſecure his Succeſs, if the Peo- 
ple are brought, by Artifice or Accident, to 
grow remiſs in watching over their Liberties. 
8 5 Every 
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1133 
© Every Man is therefore fit for ſuch an Under- 
© taking. If theſe general Reflections evince 
« that Liberty muſt always be in ſome Degree of 
Danger under every Government; and that 
© this Danger muſt encreaſe in Proportion, as 
©. the chief Powers of the State are entruſted in 
© fewer Hands and for longer Terms; then Liberty | 
js always in ſome Degree of Danger; and That 
© not the leaſt, even under our excellent Con/litu- 
tion; then the Neceſſity of keeping this jealous 
© Spirit, the true Guardian of publick Liberty, al- 
© ways alive and active in this Nation, is mani- 
© feſt; then the Obſervation of our being fallen 
© into the contrary Temper is alone a ſufficient 
- & *© Reaſon to juſtify Mr. D' Anvers for joining his 
© Endeavours to awaken us from our political Le- 
© thargy; then, Sir, my propoſition is proved, 
3 * and your Reaſoning falls to the Ground. 
This Diſcourſe furniſh'd Matter of much Re- 
flection to the Company; ſome Objections were 
made; ſome Doubts were propoſed ; and ſome 
Explanations aſk'd for. I ſhall not trouble you 
with all theſe Particulars, but ſhall conclude my 
Letter, by relating to you in what Manner the 
old Gentleman reply'd, and by his Reply wound up 
the Converſation of the Evening. 
© ] believe, Gentlemen, (faid he) that we do 
© not differ ſo much as ſome of you ſeem to ima- 
© oine; for f, though I deſire the Veſſel of the 
e Commonwealth may fail ſafely, yet I defire it may 
„ fajil ſmoothly too; and though I muſt think, 
till I hear better Reaſons to the contrary, that 
© publick Liberty cannot be ſo eaſily attack'd, and 
may be more eaſily defended, in a perfect Demo- 
© tracy, or in a mix d Republick, than in a limited 
©* Monarchy; yet will it not follow neceſſarily from 
5 „„ hence, 
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hawee, as has been ſuppoſed, that I prefer the 
two firſt to the laſt of theſe Forms of Govern- 
ment. On either Side there are Compenſations; 
and if Liberty may be better defended in the 


© former, yet ſtill it may be defended, and dome- 


ſtick Quiet is rn better preſerved i in the lat- 
WF. 
© Secondly, if 1 agree with the Gentlemen , who 
have inſiſted ſo much on the little Reaſon which 

there was in the late Reign, or is in the preſent, 
to apprehend any Eucroachments from the 
Crown on the Britiſh Liberties ; theſe Gentlemen 


' muſt, I think, agree with me likewiſe, that 
This will not alter the Caſe; ſubvert what T 
have endeavoured to eftabliſh; or derive any 


Blame on "Thoſe, who have andexrour'd to re- 


vive that publict Spirit of IWatchfulneſs over all 


national Intereſts, which is the proper and true 


Guardian of Liberty, in an Age, when that 
publick Spirit has more than begun to fink and 


die away. I hope there will be always Men 


found to preach this Doctrine in Seaſon and out 


of Seaſon, as the Apoitles preach'd the Goſpel ; 


| becauſe if his Spirit is not kept at all Times in 


Vigour, it may fail us at ſome particular Time, 


when we ſhall want to exert it moſt. In great 


and immediate Danger, the moſt Nuggiſh Cen- 
tinel is alert; but ſurely They, who, in Times 


of apparent Security, excite us to be upon our 


Guard, do as real Service as They, who ani- 
mate us to our De fence, when we are actually 
attack'd; and the fit is, in my Opinion, that 
Kind of Service, of which we ſtand the moſt 
in need. I confeſs freely, that I ſhould not ap- 
prehend ſo much Danger to Liberty in Times of 
Sulpicion, | if I ſaw that neither Power could 
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ſubdue, nor Artifice divert, nor Puſillanimity 
oblige Men to abandon this Spirit; as I ſhould 
apprehend in Times of apparent Security, if I 
obſerved it to be loſt. In a Word, no Laws, 
no Orders of Government can effeQually ſecure 
Liberty any longer than th:s Spirit prevails, and 
gives them Vigour; and therefore you might 
argue as reaſonably for repealing any Law, or 
aboliſhing any Cuſtom, the moſt advantageous 
to Liberty, and which you cannot be ſure of re- 
ſtoring at your Pleaſure, becauſe you feel no 
immediate Want of it; as you have argued for 
letting this Spirit die away, which you cannot 
be ſure of reviving at your Pleaſure, becauſe you 


. perceive no immediate Occaſion for the Exerciſe 


I hope that I have faid enough to give me 2 
Right to conclude in this Manner; and if I wag 
to deſcend into particular Applications of the 
general Truths, which I have advanced, I think 


that no Doubt whatever could remain in any 
of your Minds, upon this Subject. After 


This, our Company broke up. If the ſame Sub- 


ject is reſumed, when they meet again, or any 
other, which I judge proper to be communicated 


to you, it is highly probable that you will hear 
again from 1 


Your Admirer, 


Friend and Servant, &c. 
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HE ſame Company hath met, and the ſame 


Subject hath been reſumed; ſo that I think 
myſelf under an Obligation of writing to you 


again, 


The Perſon, who gave Ocalion to all that was 


ſaid in your Defence the other Day, ſeem'd very 


defirous that the Converſation ſhould be purſued 


at our laſt Meeting; and therefore as ſoon as we 


fate down, He addreſs'd Himſelf thus to the ola - 


Gentleman, who had fought your Battle. 


* Sir, ſaid he, I own myſelf a good deal recon- 
ciled to the Craftſman, by the Diſcourſe you 
held, when We were laſt together. That ſome 
Inconveniencies muſt follow from keeping this 
Spirit of Fealouſy and Watchfulneſs always alive, 
ſeems to me very evident; but I begin to think 
that this Evil may be neceſſary, in order to ſe- 
cure us: againſt greater. Every Syſtem of  hu- 
man Invention muſt be liable to —. Objecti- 
ons; and it would be chimerical in us to expect 
a Form of Government liable to none. Even 
Theocracy was attended by ſome real Inconveni- 
encies, according to the Fewiſh Hiſtories ;. and 
neither the Divine Preſence in the Tabernacle, 
nor the ambulant Oracle which the Prieſt car- 
ry'd about with him, could preſerve intire Pu- 
rity in Religion, or good Order in the State. 
We muſt be content therefore to bear the Diſ- 
order I apprehend from that Ferment, which a 
perpetual 7ealouſy of the Governors in the Go- 
—— will ou up, rather than * that 
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Spirit, the Life of which is the Life of Liberty. 


When the Zealou/y happens to be ill-placed, We 


may hope it will not riſe to any great and dan- 
gerous Height. When it happens to be well 
grounded, it may have the good Effect of de- 
ſtroy ing a wicked Miniſter; of checking a bad; 
or of reclaiming a miſcuided Prince. 

* You ſee, Sir, that my Converſion is pretty han 
advanced; and if you will pleaſe to deſcend into 
particular Applications of the general Doctrines 
you deliver'd, as you gave us Reaſon to hope 
that you would, it is very probable that the few 
Doubts I have Rill may be removed. ; 
The reſt of the Company ſeconded this Requeſts 


The good old Gentleman yielded to our common 


o 
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Deſires, and ſpoke to the following Effect: 


* The general Truth I am to prove by particu- 
lar Examples is This; that Liberty cannot be 
© preſerved long by any People, who do not pre- 
ſerve that watchful and jealous Spirit of Liberty, 


on the Neceſſity of which I have inſiſted. If 
you are once convinced of this Truth, you will 


know what Opinion to entertain of Thoſe, who. 
endeavour to extinguiſh this Spirit, and of Thaſes 


who do all They can to keep it alive. 
© There are two other general Truths relative: 


to This, which I ſhall eſtabliſh likewiſe by par- 


ticular Examples, as I go along. 
One is This, that the Spirit of Liberty, far 
from inſpiring that raſhneſs and undiſtipguiſh- 1 


ing Fury, which are peculiar to the Spirit of 
Faction, is flow to act even againſt the 1wor/? 


Princes, and exerts itſelf in Favour of the 5% 


with more Effect than any other Spirit whatever. 

The ſecond is This; that how flowly ſoever 

the W of Liberty may act 1 in ſuſpicious Times, 
3h and 
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and againſt incroaching Governors; yet if it be 
kept alive, it will act effectually ſooner or later, 
though under the greateſt Diſadvantages, and 
againſt the moſt powerful Oppoſition; in a 
Word, in the moſt deſperate Caſes. 

The f of theſe Truths will recommend zhis 
Spirit to every good Prince and honeſt Miniſter. 
The other will encourage every Man, who is a 
Friend to Liberty, never to abandon the Cauſe 
through Deſpondency of Succeſs. as long as He 
ſees this Spirit prevail, or even ſabſiſt. | 
* Having fix'd theſe princ ipal Points of View, 
let us proceed; and though I would not adviſe 


you to admit the Works of Machiavel into your 
Canon of political Writings ; yet fince in Them, 


as in other anccryphal Books, many excellent 
Things are interſperſed, let us begin by impro- 


ving an Hint taken from the Diſcourſes of the 


Italian Secretary on the firſt Decade of Livy. 
He chſerves that, of all Governments, Thoſe 


are the beſt, which, by the natural Effect of 
their original Conſtitutions are frequently re- 
| 405 or drawn back, as He explains his Mean- 


„to their fir/ Principles; and that no Govern- 
4 a can be of a long Duration, where This 
does not happen from Time to Time, either 


from the Cauſe juſt mention'd, or from ſome. 


accidental Cauſe, 


' © The Reaſon is obvious. There muſt be ſome 


FFV 


Good in the i Principles of every Govern- 


ment, or it could not ſubſiſt at all; much leſs 
could it make any Progreſs, But this Good de- 


generates, according to the natural Courſe of -. 
Things; and Governments, like all other mix'd 


Bodies, tend to Diſſolution by the Changes 
which are wrought i in the ſeveral Parts, and by 
| £ the 


tw}. 

the Unaptneſs and Diſproportion, which reſult 
from hence throughout the whole Compoſition. 

© The moſt effectual, and indeed the ſole Me- 
thod of maintaining their Health, and prolong- 
ing their Life, muſt therefore be to bring them 
back as near and as frequently as poſſible to thoſe - 
Principles, on which their Proſperity, Strength 
and Duration were originally founded, _ 7 
* This Change, or Renewal of the State, hath 
been ſometimes wrought by external Cauſes, as 

it happen'd at Rome, upon the Invaſion of the 
Gauls, The Romans had departed from their 
antient Obſervances. The Ceremonies of Re- 
ligion, and the Laws of Juſtice were neglected 
by them. An Enemy, whom they deſpiſed and 
provoked, conquer'd them. The Impreſſions 
made by this dreadful Calamity brought them 
back to their firſt Inſtitutions and to their pri- 
mitive Spirit. They ſprung up from this ſecend 
Original, as Livy calls it, with new Vigour, 
and rofe to greater Fame, Power and Dignity 
than ever. 

© But not to dwell on ſuch Examples, as point 
out to us rather the Puniſhment of Vice, than 
the Means of Reformation, let us obſerve that 
this Change, or Renewal of the State, is oftener 

and better wrought by internal Cauſes. 
- © Many excellent Inflitutions were contrived in 
framing the Roman Government, which ſerved 
to maintain in Force the fir? Pf inciples of that 
political Syſtem. Such were the Regulations 
about Eleclions; the Laws againſt Bribery; and 
many other written Laws, or confirm'd Cul- 
toms. Such again was the Conſtitution of the 
Senate, in whom the Majeſty of the Common- 
wealth reſided, * whoſe Authority — 
g the 
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FEN 
the Licentiouſneſs of the People. Such was the 
Erection of that ſacred, tribunitial Power, whoſe 
Prerogatives ſerved to check the Uſurpations of 
the Magiſtrates, and who could arreſt, with one 
Word, even the Proceedings of the Senate. 


Such was the Office of the Cenſors, whoſe Inqui- 


ſitions and Luſtrations corrected Abuſes, re- 
formed Manners, and purged the Senate itſelf 


of corrupt and unworthy Members. 


© "Theſe Laws, theſe Cuſtoms, theſe different 
Orders, controuling one another, and promo- 
ting the general Good of the Commonwealth, 
had great Effect, during ſome Centuries. -But 
this Effect could never have follow*d them at 
all, if the Spirit of Liberty, which had enacted 

theſe Laws, eſtabliſh'd theſe Cuſtoms, and 
form'd theſe Orders, had not continued. The 
very beſt Laws are a dead Letter, nay often a 
Grievance, unleſs they are ſtrenuouſly and ho- 
neſtly executed. They never can be ſo execu- 
ted unleſs the Spirit of them poſſeſs Thoſe, to 
whom the Execution of them is committed; 


and it would be ridiculous to expect to find this 


Spirit in the Magiſtrates, and the ſeveral Orders 
of the State, unleſs it appear'd in the Body of 
the People, out of whom theſe Magiſtrates are 


choſen, and theſe Orders compoſed. 


The Examples, which Machiavel cites to 
ſhew that the Virtue of particular Men among 


the Romans, did frequently draw that Govern- 


ment back to its original Principles, are fo ma- 
ny Proofs that the Duration of Liberty depends 
on keeping the Spirit of it alive and warm. 
Such Examples were frequent in Rome, whilſt 
this Spirit Alouriſh'd, As it decay'd, theſe Ex- 
amples became more rare, and fail'd at laſt in- 
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tirely. The old Laws and 2 were, fo the 
moſt Part, fill in being. The Forms of electing 
Ma giftrates, and of promulgating Laws were, in 
the main, obſerved. There was ftill a Senate. 
There were ſtil] Cenſors and Tribunes, But the 
Spirit of Liberty being ſtifled by That of Faction 
and Cabal; and the ſeveral Orders of the. Go- 


vernment being tainted by the general Corrup- 


tion; theſe good Laws and Cuſtoms remain'd 


without Force; or were ſuſpended; or were ab- 
' rogated; or were perverted, to ſerve the Pur- 


pores of private Ambition and Avarice. 

© The Time-ſerving Flatterers of Princes and 
Miniſters have no Point, amongſt all the nau- 
ſeous Drudgery impoſed on them, which they 
are obliged more to labour than That of repre- 
ſenting all the Effects of a Spirit of Liberty as ſo 
many Effects of a Spirit of Faction. Examples 
might be found, even without ſearching long, 
or looking far after them, when This hath been 


done againſt the publick Senſe of a whole Nation, 


and ſometimes in Favour of a Cabal, neither 
numerous nor conſiderable enough to be call'd 
Party. But ſtill it will remain eternally true, 


that the Spirit of Liberty, and the Spirit of Facti- 
on are not only different, but repugnant and 


incompatible; fo that the Life of either is the 
Death of the other. 

© We muſt not imagine that the Freedom of | 
the Romans was loſt, becauſe one Party fought 
for the Maintenance of Liberty, another for the 


Eftabiſhment of Tyranny; and that the latter 


prevail'd. No. The Spirit of Liberty was dead, 
and the Spirit of Faction had taken its Place on 
both Sides. As long as the former prevail'd, a 

Reman ſacrific d his own, and therefore no Doubt 
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: every other. perſonal Intereſt, to the mts of 
the Commonwealth, - W hen the latter ſucceeded, 
the Intereſt of the Commonwealth was confider'd 


no otherwiſe than in Subordination to that par- 
ticular Intereſt, which each Perſon had eſpouſed. 


The principal Men, inſtead of making their 


Grandeur and Glory conſiſt, as They formerly 


had done, in That, which the Grandeur and 


Glory of the Commonwealth reflected on them, 


conſider'd themſelves now as Individuals, not as 


Citizens, and. each would ſhine with his own 
Light. To this Purpoſe alone they employ'd 
the Commands they had of Armies, the Govern - 
ments of Previnces, and the Influence they ac- 
quired over the Tribes at Rome, and over the 
Allies and Subjects of the Republick. Upon 
Principles of the ſame Kind, inferior Perſons 
attach'd themſelves to Theſe; and that Zeal 


and Induſtry, nay that Courage and Magnani- 


mity which had been exerted formerly in the 
Service of the Commonwealth, were exerted, 


by the Spirit of Fadtion, for Marius, or Olle; 1 


for Cz/ar, or Pompey. 


* It is plain that the Liberty of Rome would 
not have been irretrievably loſt, though Cæſar 


had finiſh'd the civil War with abfalute Succeſs, 
and was ſettled in Power, if the Spirit of Liberty 


had not been then Joſt in the whole Body of the 


People; if the Romans had not been as ripe for 
Slavery, as the Gapprdecians were fond of it; for 


1 think the Cappadocians were the People, who 


deſired that a Prince might be ſet over Them, 


and refuſed to be a free People. 


© ] cannot believe that Thoſe, who murder'd 
Caſar, took ſuch puerile Meaſures as Cicero, 
who was not let into the Secret, pretended that 
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0291 Te 
they had taken, when he ſaw the Conſequences - 
of their Action. But in This they err'd. They 
killd their Benefactor; at leaſt, he was ſuch to 
the greateſt Part of them ; and renew'd the civil 
War, in order to reſtore Liberty to a People, who 
had loſt the Spirit of Liberty, and who would not 
take it, when it was offer'd to them. Even in 
the Senate, Octavius had a Party; Antony had a 
Party; but the Commonwealth had none. In 
ſhort, the freeſt People upon Earth, by ſuffering 
the Spirit of Liberty to decay, and T hat of Fac- 


tion to grow up, became Slaves to ſuch a Succeſ- 


ſion of Monſters,” (continued with very few Ex- 
ceptions, from the Reign of Auguſtus to the De- 
ſtruction of the Empire,) as God never ſent in 


his Wrath to execute Vengeance on any other 
Nation. , EEG 


Thus J haveendeavour'd to illuſtrate and con- 
firm the fir/? general Propoſition laid down, by a 
ſummary Application of it to the Roman Story. 
I have not explain'd by what Degrees, and by 


what Means, one of theſe Spirits gradually de- 


cay'd, and the other grew up. The Subject is 


fine, and the Taſk would be pleaſant ; but it is 


unneceſſary to our preſent Purpoſe, We ſee 
enough at this Time, if we ſee that, in the 
greateſt Revolution of the greateſt Government 


of the World, loſing the Spirit of Liberty was the 
Cauſe, and loſing Liberty was the Effect. 


If now we bring theſe: Conſiderations home, 
we ſhall find not only the fir/ general Propofiti- 


on, but the others, relative to it, illuſtrated and 
confirm'd through the whole Courſe of our An- 


nals. I ſhall make a Deduction of ſome of theſe 
Particulars. To deduce them all would exceed 
my Strength and your Patience. | 


Here 
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Here one of our Company interrupted the old 


Gentleman's Diſcourſe, by ſaying that ſince we 


were come to a kind of Pauſe, He deſired Leave 
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to make an Obſervation, which he thought per- 
tinent 2nd material, on what had been ſaid, be- 
fore we went into any new Matter. 


© The 
Difference and Oppoſition between a Spirit of 
Liberty and a Spirit of Faction, continued he, hath 
been juſtly ſtated. A Spirit of Liberty will be 
always and wholly concern'd about national In- 
tereſts, and very indifferent about perſonal and 
private Intereſts, On the contrary, a Spirit of 
Faction will be always and wholly concern'd 


© about Theſe, and very indifferent about the 


others. When they appear therefore in their 
proper Characters, they are diſtinguiſh'd as ea- 
ſily as Light and Darkneſs; and the Danger I 


apprehend is over. 


* But Faction puts on the Maſk of tab and 
under this falſe Appearance, diſputes her Being, 


even with Liberty herſelf, Now here, me- 


thinks, a great many Dangers ariſe; the Dan- 
ger of miſtaking, when it is ſo hard to diſt in- 


guiſh; the Danger of being Bubbles and Tools 


of Faction, whilſt we fancy ourſelves Aſſertors 
of public Liberty; the Danger of continuing 
under this Deluſion, till it is too late to prevent 


ſuch Miſchiefs as we never intended to bring on 


our Country. The Spirit of Faction may take 


(and, I doubt not, hath often taken) Poſſeſſion 
of Numbers, who meant to entertain no other 
Spirit than That of Liberty; for Numbers have 


not the Diſcernment of Spirits, This Poſſeſſion 
may continue, and, in Fact, I believe it hath 
continued very often, ' till A hath accom- 
pliſh'd, or ſecured the Accompliſhment of her 
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© Ends. I made this Obſervation, which reſults 

naturally from what hath been ſaid, and inſiſt 
upon it, becauſe if Faction could not lie latent 
under the moſt ſpecious and popular Pretences 


imaginable, there would be no great need of 
putting us on our Guard againſt it; and becauſe 
if it can lie thus latent and conceal'd, we may 
be expoſed to the Dangers I have mention'd, 
which Side ſoever of the Queſtion we take in 
political Diſputes. At this Time, to ſpeak zs 


Man, who adheres to it, hath the leaſt Pretznce 
left him to ſay that he purſues the publick Inte- 
reſt; or is directed in his Conduct by the gene- 
rous, diſintereſted Spirit of Liberty, _ . 
I could ſupport my Aſſertion by many Proofs, 
if it was neceſſary in this Company. One I 
will mention for its Singularity; and it is 
This. . | . „ 
We have ſeen and heard in a Nation, hither- 
to free, ſuch Mavxims avow'd and pleaded for, as 
are inconſiſtent with all the Notions of Liberty, 
Corruption hath been defended, nay recommend- 
ed, as a proper, a neceſſary, and therefore a 
reaſonable Expedient of Government; than 
which there is not, perhaps, any one Propoſiti- 


* 


Mankind, and to univerſal Experience. Both 
of theſe demonſtrate Corruption to be the laſt, 


them declare that a People, abandon'd to it, 


are abandon'd to a reprobate Senſe, and are loſt 


to all Hopes of political Salvatim. 


tive Power hath been contended for by the ſame 
Perſons, under the ſame Direction; and yet 
j , 1 
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I think, the Caſe is ſo clear on one Side, that no 


on more repugnant to the common Senſe of 


deadly Symptom of agonizing Liberty. Both of 


The Dependence of the legiſtitive on the execu- 
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nothing ſurely can be more evident than This; 


that in a Conſtitution like ours, the Safety of 
the whole depends on the Ballance of the Parts, 


and the Ballance of the Parts on their mutual In- 
dependency on one another; agreeably to which 
Thuanus makes Ferdinand ſay, in anſwer to the 


Caſtilians, who preſs'd him to take away the In- 
dependency of the States of Arragon; Æquilibrio 


Potentiæ Regni Regiſque ſalutem publicam contineri; 
& ft contingeret aliquando alterum alteri præponde- 


rare, proculdubio alterius aut utriuſque Ruinam ex 


eo ſecuturam; That the publick Safety depends on 
the equal Ballance of the Power of the King, and 
of the Power of the Kingdom; and that if ever it 
ſhould happen that one outweigh'd the other, the 


| Ruin of one, or of both, muſt undoubtedly follow. : 


© On one Side then the Maſk is pull'd off. The 
weak may be ſeduced to concur; the ſtrongeſt 
may be forced to ſubmit; but no Man can be 

any longer deceived, . 4 
On the other, it muſt be acknowledged that | 
the Appearances are extreamly fair. True No- 
tions of Liberty and good Government are profeſs'd 
and purſued. Our Grievances are complain'd of; 
our Dangers are foretold ; not only Thoſe, which 
all Men feel or ſee, but Thoſe, which are more 
remote from Obſervation, In ſhort, the Spirit 
of Liberty, ſuch as it hath been deſcribed, ſeems 
to breathe from this Quarter, and to diffuſe its 
Influences over the Nation. Eg 
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As Jam a Lover of my Country, and of Li- 


CCC 


berty, T have rejoiced in This. I rejoice in it 
ſill; and yet I confeſs freely that I took ſome 
Umbrage at a Paper, which came out not long 


ago. The Deſign and Tendency of it ſeem'd 
to me to favour the Cauſe of a Fadion; and of 
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Faction, however contemptible in its prefent - 
* State, always to be guarded againſt, The- Pa- 


© per 1 mean is Feg's Fournal of the 6th of June; 
where you have ſeen a ridiculous Speech, ſup- 
poſed to be made by General Mont, and tran- 


of Oliver Cromwell. 


prize nor Concern. That Writer never wore ſo 
Game ſo plainly, that whatever -he got by Fac- 
Fog, who writes incomparably better, hath ap- 
Thoſe, who are warmeſt in the national Interęſt, 


of all Factions, have made this Judgment of 
Him; and therefore I was ſurpriſed and con- 


once, or in any Degree, to the ſame Reproach 
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ceſſar. 
The Gentleman's Obfervation gave G to 


be remember'd that he had not undertaken the 
Defence of every weekly Writer, though he had 
undertaken yours, Mr. D' Anders. The Paper, 


* poſe it was deſign'd. 

If it was deſign'd to inſpire an A of 
thoſe Miſeries, from which the Re/toration deli- 
ver'd the Nation, it was a very ſuperfluous 

* Work at this Time, when there is no real, or 
ic Difference of Opinion upon that Head 


ay 


& 

* 

* ſlated, as the Author ſays, from Let's H N | 
£< 


© If this wretched Production had appear'd in 
Mif?s Fournal, J ſhould have felt neither Sur- 


much as the Maſe of Liberty; and ſhew'd his 
tion, Faction could get nothing by him. But 
pear'd to write with a much better Deſign. 


without Regard to Perſons, and independently 


cern'd to find that He expoſed Himſelf even 


as was frequently and juſtly made to his Prede- 


much Diſcourſe. Our cd Sage defired it might 


continued he, -which hath been ſo much men- | 
tion'd, is a very filly Paper, to whatever Pur- 
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0 us. Thoſe, who do not go to Churck 
upon the 29th of May, nor on any other Day, 
will agree with Thoſe, who do, in this Point, 
upon better Authority than That of Leti, and 
for better Reaſons than Thoſe, which are con- 
tain'd- in the fooliſh Declamation attributed to i 
Monk. — | 
© If it was deſign'd to make us commemorate 
the Reſtoration of the two Brothers, Charles and 
James, as a national Blefling in itſelf, and in- 
dependently of the other Conſideration, the Pro- 
ject was equally ridiculous. The Flattery be- 
© ftow'd upon theſe Princes, whilſt they were in 
Exile, might paſs, and many Things concurr'd 
© to make it paſs, But to talk in the ſame Stile 
* to Mankind at this Time, when they have 
© both fate on our Throne; when ſo many of us 
© remember both what they did, and what they | 
© would. have done, 18 contemptible to the laſt De- ; 
1 gree. 
* If it was deſign'd for more Seen Application, 


R 
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© and to raiſe a Spirit amongſt us, in favour of 


the Pretender, the Project was too fooliſh to have 
© been hatch'd at home. It muſt have been im- 
© ported from abroad. What Facobite can be 


© ſanguine enough to hope that his Cauſe ſhould 
© revive, when he beholds the heroical King and 


© Queen, who fill our Throne, auſpicious Parents 
of a numerous Progeny of young Heroes and 
* Heroines, riſing up to emulate their Virtues, and 


(to gladden, like them, the Britiſp Nation. 


This ſingle Conſideration might be ſufficient 
* to damp the Hopes of any Facobite, who lives 
Dat home, and is a Witneſs of all this Glory. 
© But however I ſhall mention another, which 


9 2 8 to have its wen likewiſe, and which 


will 
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will have more perhaps amongſt ſome People. | 


The Spirit of Jacobitiſin is not only gone; but 


it will appear to be gone in ſuch a Manner as to 
leave no Room to apprehend its Return; if we 


reflect that it hath died away, whilſt all that 


could be done to keep it alive was doing by 


Thoſe, who profeſs'd it, and by Theſe, who va- 
lued and recommended themſelves on their Op- 


poſition to all the Effects of it; if we conſider 
the Numbers of People, who have abandon'd 


this Intereſt, notwithſtanding the utmoſt Pro- 


vocations to the contrary. | 
© In ſhort, I perſuade myſelf that if the Pre. 


tender had no Rival in the Throne, inſtead of 
having there one ſo formidable as our moſt au- 


guſt Monarch; yet his Way to the Throne 


would not be more open to him. The whole 
Bulk of the People hath been brought by the 


Revolution, and by the preſent Settlement of the 


Crown, to entertain Principles, which very fer 
of us defended in my younger Days. The Safe- 
ty and Welfare of the Nation are now the firſt and 
principal Objects of Regard. The Regard to 
Perſons and to Families hath been reduced to the 
ſecond Place; and it holds even That but under 


the Direction of the former. Can any Man be- 


lieve that a People, brave enough to diſpoſe of 
their Crown for the greateſt national Advantage, 
even when the Throne was full, will ever diſ- 
poſe of it as long as the Spirit of Liberty remains 
amongſt them, for the greateſt national Miſ- 


chief, if the Throne ſhould be empty? 


© There is but one Deſign more, which I can 


conceive to have given Occaſion to this filly 
Paper ; but one Quarter more, from which it 


could 3 come; and theſe Gueſles, per- 
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* it not be deſign'd to inſti] a Jealouſy of Facobi. ® 3 
tiſm, and to prejudice Mankind againſt all Wri- J 
tings, which The/e, who are offended at. them, 
cannot anſwer? — Might it not be deſign'd to 
furniſh- the /prauce, pert, Orator, who ſtrew'd 3 
ſome of his Flowers in the Daily Courant of the 
11th of June, with an Hint, which He hath 
moſt happily and modeſtly improved i ? Fog, ſays 
He, avows Jacobitiſm; the Craftſman concurs 
in the ſame Deſign; nay, every Facobite in Eng- 
land finks his Maſter's divine Right in the popular 
 Topichs of Debts, Taxes and Corruption ;, ſo that 
 Facobitiſm may now be imputed, upon this Au- 
thority, to ninety nine in an hundred of the 
whole Nation; for ninety nine in an hundred 
do complain of Debts, Taxes and Corruption, I | 
am ſure there is. Arrogance and Impertinence both 
in ſuch an Inſinuation too groſs to be deny'd; 
whereas, the Craft/man may deſtroy the whole 
Proof, brought againſt Him of Arrogance, by 7 
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anſwering three ſilly. Queſtions in the Negative. 


* If This was. the Defign, I will be bold, for 3 
bold it may juſtly ſeem, to ſay. that zhis. Expa- : 
dient is, at leait, as bungling and likely. to prove 


as ineff-Qua), as any that have been produced 


man, Fog, or any other Perſon, carries on the 
Meaſures of Faction, under the Maſk of Liberty; 
ſhould we believe it on the Credit of Tho/e, who 
oppole them, and who are notoriouſly influenc- 


by the /ame great Cenius, who contrived it ; for 7 
if we were inclined to believe. that the Craft 


ed to write (though under ſpecious Pretences of 3 


promoting Loyalty to the King, and an Acqui- 


eſcence in his Majeſiy's Meaſures, yet in. reality) 


for no other Service than that of a . NM umber 
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With what Face can ſuch Writers impute Faction 
to any one living, or dead? | 

© Let them be aſſured that we can examine and 
judge for ourſelves ; and that neither the Ca 
man, nor Fig would be able, if they went about 
it, to impoſe upon us, any more than they them- 
ſelves have been able to do. 

Ihe pretty Author, I juſt now mention's, be- 
gins his Eſſay with Airs of Wit, and ends it 
with Airs of Wiſdom. What Pity is it that he 
ſhould ſucceed in neither? In his firſt Paragraph 
he repreſents the Craftſman, . with curious Im- 


little Inſet, who nibbles at a Character; and my 
Friend Caleb was all theſe Things, it ſeems, at 
the ſame Inſtant, After this Specimen of Wri- 
ting, we may expect to ſee him compared, in 
ſome other Production of the ſame Author, to a 
Bird, and made to fly different Oy and in 
25 different Places at once. 


* But let us leave the Lit, and come to bn | 


© Wiſdom; which will bring us back to our Sub- 


© jet. 


In the laſt Paragraph of this elaborate Piece, 


© the Author ſets the Example of my Lord Falt- 
| © land and others before our Eyes; who ftrength- 
2 en'd, as He ſays, the republican Party ſo long, 
© that when They found out their Deſigns and for ſock 
6 them, it was too late to prevent them. After This, 
He calls moſt charitably on ſeveral, well-mean- 
ling Perſons to take Warning; for ſome, whom 
_ © He allows to be ſuch, He thinks in Danger of 
Bhs being drawn in to favour the Purpoſes of Thoſe, 


Sen He calls Oppeſers of our Government: 


Ca Tom * Behold . 


f Men; nay, ſtrictly ſpeaking, of a ſingle Man? 


propriety, as a Magician, who conjures up Spi- 
rits; as a Dog, who barks at a Diſtance; as a 
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f Behold this little Gamaliel in Cathedra ! Ob. ; 3 ; 
* ſerve the Scholars He places at his Feet for In- | 
* ftrution! Riſum teneatis Amici? Can the graveſt 
* of you forbear Laughter ? 
When We come to apply the general Propo- 
* ſitions laid down till more particularly to the 
_ © Engliſh, than we have done to the Roman Hiſto- 
. 61 ſhall ſhew you perhaps that his Author, 
* like moſt other fine Men, treafures up in his 
Memory the. Obſervations He .meets with in 
© Hiſtory, inſtead of making his own upon the 
* Examination and Compariſon of the FaQts and 
Characters He finds there; and that the Exam- 
3 * ple. He hath choſen will come out againſt the 
0 very Purpoſe He hath apply'd it to. In the 
li mean Time, let us obſerve that the Alarm, 
'' - © which hath been taken by ſome of this Compa- 
5 © ny, and I fuppoſe by others, at the Publication 
of that ſtupid Paper in Fog's Journal, ſhews how 
(little Reaſon there is to „ e that Thoſe, 
* who are actuated by the Spirit of Liberty, and 
bp © purſue the national 3 ſhould be impoſed | 
* upon by the Spirit of any Facl ion. 
ne Spirit of Liberty is a jealous Spirit; and 
Faction is equally the Object of its Jealouſy, 
* whether the Views of Faction be directed in Fa- 
© your of the Crown, or againſt it. I make this 
| Piſtinction here, though I ſhall have occaſion 
. * to ſpeak more fully upon it hereafter, becauſe I 
jb * perceive that We are apt to confine our Idea of 
Us. Faction to ſuch Men and ſuch Meaſures, as are 
iin Oppoſition to the Men in Power, and to the 
lk © Meaſures They take; whereas in Truth a 
© Number of Meu in Power, who exerciſe it ſolely 
for their own private Advantage and Security, and 
who treat the Nation as their Farm, or rather 
| *a | 
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as a Country under Contribution to them, (let 
Them ſhelter Themſelves under what Autho- 
rity They pleaſe) are as much a Faction, as any 


Number of Men, who under popular Pretences 


endeavour to ruin, or at leaſt to diſturb the Go- 
vernment, that they may raiſe Themſelves, 


If the Spirit of Liberty were extinguiſh'd, as 


it is diſcouraged, the Spirit of ſome Faction or 
other would, no doubt, prevail ; but this would 


not ſucceed under the Maſk of Til. There 


would be, in ſuch a Caſe, no Need of wearing 
this Diſguiſe. Men would avow Faction. They 


would chuſe That, which ſuited their Intereſt 


beſt; and indeed it would be of no great Mo- 
ment which They choſe. 


But if the Spirit of Liberty, which begins to 
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revive in this Country, becomes prevalent, there 
will remain nothing to fear from any Faction 
whatever, whether maſ d or unmaſt d. Whilſt 
it is maſt'd, and the Inſtruments, or Members 
of it purſue the national Intergſt, though they in- 


tend another, the bad Principle is however ſo far 


productive of Good, and the Cauſe of Virtue is 
ſo far promoted by Vice itſelf. When it comes 
to be unmaſked, and the Inſtruments, or Mem- 
bers of it are hurry'd by Indiſcretion, or forced 
by the Courſe of Events, as They muſt be, to 
ſhew their Game, Faction is that Moment dif- 
arm'd. The Diſtinction mark'd, the Separati- 
on follows of Courſe; and Thoſe, who eſpouſe 
the Cauſe of the Natim, will find Themſelves 
doubly ſtrengthen'd by the Aſſiſtance, which 
Fadlion gave Them at one Time, and by the 
Oppoſition ſhe makes to Them at another. In 
ſhort, Gentlemen, the Spirit of Facobitiſm may 
> Cram about and ſkulk in Corners, The Spirit 
FS * of. 


. 
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of the other Faction may roll in gilded Spires, and. 
with erected Creſts, in every publick Place, and 
hiſs and threaten and caſt its Venom around; 


but the Spirit of Liberty, like the divine Rod of 
Aaron, will devour all the Serpents of the Ari, 


C ians. 


Il ſee therefore no Cauſe to fear that We way 


be drawn in to ſerve the Purpoſes of. Faction, 


whilſt We purſue the Cauſe of Liberty; and if 


we ſuffer'd ourſelves to be drawn off from this 
Purſuit by the Jealouſy, which one Faction en- 


deavours to give us of azother, We ſhould be ar- 
rant Bubbles indeed. Fo is not to be defended 


for publiſning a Paper liable every Way to 
Bla me, and capable of no Excuſe; but if He 
hath hurt any Body by it, He hath hurt himſelf; 
and the Weight, which is laid upon it by Thoſe 
on -one Side, (who, perhaps, writ it) is as ridicue 


lous as the Project of Thoſe, who thought to 
advance the 7; 


acobite Cauſe: by it if it came 
from that Side.” 


Here the old n broke off, and though 


He was. preſs'd to reſume the Diſcourſe he had be- 


gun, when this Interruption happen'd, He deſired 


to be excuſed, becauſe it was late, and promiſed 


to comply with our Requeſt upon ſome other Oc- 
caſion. If He keeps his Word, as I am perſua- 


ded He Wis vou ſhall hear again from, 


5 1 R, | Niles, &. 
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LETTER 


"MIS 


O0 old Centleman having kept his Word- 
with the Company, I deſign'd to have kept 
mine with you; but ſome Buſineſs calling me into 


the Country, I ſend you a few Minutes of the 
Converſations, which have paſs'd, in Hopes that 
the Subject will not be left imperfect for as long a a 


Time as my Affairs may oblige me to be abſent. 


Throw theſe Minutes into what Form, and make 


what Uſe of them you pleaſe. They are deſign'd 
to ſerve an hone/? Cauſe; the Cauſe of Truth, and 


of Liberty. You have eſpouſed it; and I hope will 


Fou are able to do This with Succeſs, even in 
Oppoſition to the moſt plauſible Writers; and how _ 
much more againſt the curſory Obſervator, who 
appear'd in the Daily Courant and the London Four- + 


nalift? 


I do not ſuppoſe you will think it worth your 
while to ſet ſeriouſly about anſwering Them; but 
it may be worth while now and then to ſſiew Them 


how little they deſerve to be anſwer'd. 


They complain heavily of the Prolixity and 
Dulneſi of the Letters, which you have publiſh'd. 


Might They not be. taught, what They have al- 
ready taught the World, that an Eſſay of tube or 
three Columns may be longer than an Eſſay of five 


or ſix? Let them not carp at my Words, fince 


They cannot miſtake my Meaning. N 
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Might They not be convinced that they a are 
the leaſt competent Judges, in the whole Nation, 
of the Dulneſs of others, for this plain Reaſon; 
that it is not in the Caſe of Dulneſs as it is in 
That of Vit and Learning; in which he is the 


beſt Judge of thoſe Qualities in others, who poſ- 


ſeſſes them Himſelf in the moſt eminent De- 
gree? . 


But there is a Said, before whom all Produc- 


tions of this Sort are try'd, and by whoſe Sentence 


alone They muſt ſtand or fall. This Judge is 
the Publick; and I am apt to think that theſe Au- 
thors may be inform'd of the Sentence pronounc'd 


by the Publich, on your Papers, Mr. D' Anvers, 


and on their own, if They will take the Trouble 


to enquire of Ae 228 Roberts, Peele, and Franck- 


lin. 
I am even inclined to nere that they bins en- 
quired; and that, deſpairing of Succeſs before this 


Tribunal, they have appeal'd to another; where 
Thoſe, whom the Publick rejects, are pretty ſure - 
of being received. 


Sure I am, that they cannot hope to ſucceed 
any where elſe, whilſt they found their Merit on 


Billing ſgate, falſe Quotations, groſs Miſrepreſenta- ; 


tions, and an eternal Begging of the Rueſtion.. 


That they are guilty of all theſe may be ſoon 


proved. I will point out ſome Inſtances; as ma- 


ny as the Haſte I am in allows me Time to men- 
tion. 


The 88 Obſervator accuſes You and Me (for 8 
thbeſe Writers are pleaſed to ſuppoſe us to be the 
ſame Perſon, who correſponds with Himſelf) of 


quoting falfly, and applying fooliſhly in every Caſe, 


| whilſt he quotes fa 70 e a ridicules the Ap- : 


Fn 


T 
plication of what, it is manifeſt, he never read. 
His whole Charge is built on a Lye and a Blundey, 


- Machiavel is made, according to him, in one of 


my Letters, to ſuppoſe, That the firſt Deſtruction 
of Rome by the Gauls (and I never heard of a 
ſecond) was a- Judgment from Heaven on the People, 
Vor their having departed from their antient Obſer- 
ances and religious Ceremonies, = With this he 
makes himſelf wonderfully merry ; and having 


heard that Machiavel did not paſs for a very ſtrong 


Believer, he ridicules the Imputation of ſuch à 
Suppoſition to that great Politician. | 


But let this Scribler learn to read, before he 


| blots any more Paper. Let him learn to ſpeak of 
what is, or is not in Books, after he hath look*d 


into thoſe Books, and not from his idle Imagina- ; 


tion of what an Author would, or would not have 


ſaid, agreeably to the CharaQter of the Author, 


which his Ignorance hath taken upon Truſt. 
My old Gentleman never ſaid, that Machiave] 


| ſuppoſed the Deftruftion of Rome by the Gauls was 
a Judgment from Heaven; but hereckon'd amongſt 


other Partfculars, in which the Romans had begun 


to degenerate, ' and to which they were brought 


back by this great Misfortune, That of negleQing 
the Ceremonies of Religion and the Laws of Fuftice, 
No- Machiavel does ſay This in expreſs and 
ſtrong Terms, as this Writer would have known, 


it he had conſulted the fi Chapter of the third | 


Book of his Diſcourſes on Livy, | 
But I will tell him ſomething more. This very 


Machiavel hath written a whole Chapter concern- 


ing the * Religion of the Romans; in which he 


mentions that Rome was more obliged to Numa 
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than to Romulus; in which he: ſhews that her 
Grandeur and F elicity were owing to her Religion ; 
nay, he aſſerts in general, that as Religion raiſes 
Commonwealths, ſo the Contempt of it muſt ruin 


them. Good Gods ! Ts This talking like Machiavel? 


—— Why truly it is thus that Machiavel talks; 
and in talking thus he ſhews more Learning. and 
Senſe than the Ob/ervator is Maſter of. 

Caſt your Eye, Mr. D* Anvers, . on the. next 


Paragraph; in which this able Perſon undertakes 


to prove from Reaſon, as well as Hiſtory, a Matter 
of Faf?, The Fact is this; that the Deſtruction 
of Rome, by the Gauls, was owing to the Oppoſi- 


tion ſet on Foot to the Meaſures and Perſon. of the 
2 great and much injured Camillus. 


It was a great Miſtake, it ſeems, to mention 
this Incident. in the Reman. Hi i/tory, in one of my 
Letters. The Ob/ervator ſhall find that it was a 


greater Blunder in him to dwell upon it. 


He knows as little of Livy as he does of Machi- 
avel, or 1 believe of any other good Author, 
Let him turn to the Roman Hiſtorian. . He will 
find that Livy, in the Tranſition,. which he makes 
from the Proſecution of Camillus to the Invaſion 
of the Gauls, ſays, That if there be anyT hing certain 
in human Affairs, Rome could not have been taken, | 
if that Citizen. had remain'd. in it. But does he : 


attribute the Invaſion of the Cauls, to this Man's 
Baniſhment? No. He attributes it to the Con- 
duct of three raſh and fooliſh Brothers, who were 


ſent Ambaſſadors to rhe Gauls, and who, by break- 
ing the Laws of Nations, juſtly provoked this Peo- 
ple. He attributes it to the Force of a Faction, 


which yrevail'd to ſcreen theſe Criminals, and ex- 


poſed the State to Ruin, rather than give them up 


Thus 


. R 39 ] | 1 
= — the Fact ſtands in Hiſtory. Let the O5. | 
ſervator now conſider whether it would be ver 
difficult to make certain Applications of it, which 

he would not like. I doubt theſe Applications 
would appear much more oppoſite than That, 
which is ſaid to be intended, in his Paper, F the 
Character of the great and much injured Camillus. 

He ſucceeds, you ſee, but ill, when he meddles 
with Fas; and I do not find that he pretends: 
much to Reaſon, The reſt of. his Paper contains 
little more than Fool, Knave, Libeller, Incendiary, 

. 0c. ml therefore take Notice of but one 
Thing more; and That is the Advantage He 
would make of a Miſtake in Printing. 

Hie muſt have perceived, or he can perceive 
nothing, that it was a Miſtake in Printing. Tf 
the Meaning of my Letter had been, that the 

. Crafiſman might deſtroy the whole Proof of Arro- 

= gance brought againſt Him, by anſwering in the 
Negative all the Queſtions aſked in the Paragraph 
referred to, it ſhould have been ſaid frve ſilly 

Dueftions ; ; for They are five, not four ;.. but the 
Truth is, that no Regard was had to the 22 in- 
troductory Queſtions; and that the three main Que- 
tions, which follow, were alone meant. A 
Writer muſt be reduced very low, by his Cauſe, 
or be very low in his Character, who catches at 
ſuch an impertinent CITY of being what 
He imagines /mart. 
I ſhould fay a Word or two to the profound 
Mr. Oſborne, who hath been pleaſed to let us 
know, that He prefers the abſolute Monarchy of 
Auguſtus to the free State off the Roman Common- 
wealth. He prefers, likewiſe,- I ſuppoſe, (at leaſt 
his Diſcourſe leads one to think ſo) the Violence, 
Fe * ys ane the bloody N 
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which this n Monarchy was founded, to the 
civil Diſorders, which were occaſion'd by eſtab- 

liſhing and maintaining an equal Commonwealth, © 
I ſhould defire him to compare the Reigns of a 
Caligula, a Nero, a Domitian, an Helugabalus, 

[i | (which had never happer'd, if the Uſurpation of 

il Auguſius had never happen'd) with the glorious 

fourth and fifth Genturies of the Republick of Rome; 
but I have not, at preſent, Time for this. 1 

i hope you, Mr. D' Anvers, will give Him ſome 

0 ſalutary Correction at your Leiſure, and make 

1 Him aſhamed of having prophaned the Language 
of a free People in ſo proſtitute a Manner, and to 
ſuch flaviſh Purpoſes ! Adviſe him to learn better 
Notions of Government from Mr. Gordon's excel- 
lent Diſcourſes, prefix d to his Tranſlation of 

Tacitus; in which He will find his Favourite 
Auguſtus ſet in a true Light, and proved to be an 
infamous Tyrant, though ſomewhat more artful 

| than his Succeſſors. He muſt certainly acknow- 

| ledge the Obligation; fince you cannot be ſuſ- 

| pected of doing it on any Account but That of a 

1 charitable Diſpoſition towards Him. If He was 

1 capable of impoſing on the dulleſt Quidnunc in any 

= Coffee-Houſe, or of ſeducing the moſt raw Boy, 

I! that ever eloped from School, you might be ſuſ- 

peed of ſome farther and deeper Deſign; but 

| when you write againſt ſo harmleſs a Creature, 

your Efforts muſt paſs, and ought to paſs, for the 

1 pure Effects of the moſt dilintereſted, the moſt re 

| - fined Charity. 

| -. Let me only aſk the Favour of you to touch 

l three Points, amongſt others, whenever you con- 

deſcend to meddle with Squire Oſborne. One is to 

| aſſure him, in my Name, (and, if you pleaſe, in 

= |} pour — that a ä Mini NMer ought not to be 
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abuſed; nay more, that he, who abuſes him, is a- 
Rogue, a Raſcal, and an impudent (J had almoſt 


ſaid, for I conform to his Dialect, a traiterous) 


| Fellow; and might have juſtified myſelf by the 


| Authority of a Writer on Mr. O/borne's Side, who 


| talked of Allegiance to Miniſters; but let this im- 


portant Author know, at the ſame Time, that 
we defy him to make the leaſt Uſe of theſe Conceſ- 
ſions, againſt any one Sentence, any one Word 
in any Craftſman, that hath been publiſhed. _ 


There are two other Things, of which I deſire 


you likewiſe to take Notice. One is ſcandalouſly 

impudent; the other infamouſly unfair. pou 
When his Patron is commended by any honeſt 

Man in Britain, it is done moſt certainly with a 


Sneer,” The great Man is an Expreſſion, which 


hath undoubtedly occaſioned more Sneers than 


this Nation had ſeen in a Century before; but it is 
ſaucy and impudent in Mr. Oſborne to ſuppoſe that 
one, who ſpeaks of the King and royal Family with 


all the Reſpect that is due to Them, means a Sneer, - 


The other Thing, which I deſire you to take 
Notice of, is the malicious and mean Comment 


made on an Expreflion in my laſt Letter to you, 
where I called his preſent Majeſty a formidable 


Rival of the Pretender, Mr. Oſborne is pleaſed, 
out of the Abundance of his Loyalty, to reſent 


This as an Inſult on the King. Now though, 


in Strictneſs of Fact, and Propriety of Language, 


his Majeſty neither is a Rival to any Body, nor 


can have a Rival, being our rightful and lawful 


King, by the Conſent of his People in Parliament; 


(the only good Title to the Crown of theſe Realms; 


yet in Pretenſion there is a Rivalry; and I may 
defy Mr. Oſborne to give any other Reaſon for 
keeping up ſo large an Army in Times of Peace. 


You 
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Fou will obſerve, Mr. D' Anvers, that the only 
Deſign of this Letter is to make. ſome ſhort Ob. 
ſervations on. two filly. Papers, which have been 

publiſh'd againſt my former Letters to you. Youſ 
Dre now deſired to apply the ol Centleman's general 

Poſitions to the Engliſb Hiſtory, from the Minutes, 

which I have ſent you, and which I believe will 
be as agreeable to the Publick, as it was to the Com- 


pany, in which he delivered it. 


Tam 


Your Friend and Reader, &c. 
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HISTORY of EN GLAND: 


LETTER IV. 


EW Nations have gone chris more Revo: 
lutions, few Governments have appear'd 


more unſteady, or flutuated more between Prero- 


gative and Privilege than This of Great Britain. 


It we are £reemen, it is becauſe the Spirit of - 
Liberty has been never yet quite extinguiſhed a- 
mong us. 


We have "OT! ſurprized, betrayed, forced) 


more than once, into Situations little better than 


That of downright Slavery. But theſe Uſurpa- 
tions have not become Settlements. They have 
diſorder'd the Frame, but not deftroy'd the Prin- 
ciples of. a free Government. Like cloudy Morn- 


ings, They have ſoon. paſs'd over, and the Sun of 


Liberty has broke out again with double Force, 


and double Luſtre. 
It muſt be a Pleaſure to reflect on that Unifor- | 


mity of Spirit, which created and has conſtantly 


preſerved, or retrieved the original. Freedom of 


the Britiſh and Saxon Conſtitutions. 
I feel a ſecret Pride in thinking that I was born 
a. Briton 5 when I conſider that the Romans, thoſe 


] Mader of the World, maintain d their Liberty 
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little more than ſeven Centuries; and that Bri- 
tain, which was a free Nation about ſeventeen 


hundred Years ago, is ſo at this Hour. 


However ſavage aur Britiſb Anceſtors may be 
repreſented by the Romans, (whom the Luxury of 
| Greece, and the Effeminacy of Aſia, had already 
corrupted) They certainly were People of Spirit 


and of Senſe; who knew the Ends of Govern- 


ment, and obliged their Governors to purſue thoſe 


Ends. 


Cæſar himfelf acknowlidis; that They fought. 


boldly for their Liberties, when He invaded them; 


and there is good Reaſon to believe, from his man- 
ner of Writing, and abrupt Way of leaving this 
_ Iſland, that They gave Him a warmer Reception 


than He is willing to own. 
But to ſpeak of them after an Kathos, in whoſe 


Time they were better known than they were by 
Ceœſar, or even by Tacitus; Dion Caſſius, when 
he is about to relate the Expedition of Severus in- 
to Britain, ſays, That they held a great Part of the 
Government in their own Power. 
Their long Reſiſtance againſt the Saxons ſhews 

their Love of civil Liberty. 


Their long Reſiſtance againſt the Uſurpations 


of the Church of Rome, begun by Gregory, that 


Flatterer of Phocas and Brunehault, under Pretence 


of converting the Saxons, ſhew#their Love of ec- 
. clefiaſtical Liberty. 


Though the Saxons ſubmitted to the Yoke of 
Rome, in Matters of Religion, they were far from 


giving up the Freedom of their Gothick Inſtituti- 
ons of Government. | 


The Saxon Heretoges (T hat i is, publick Gmeral s) 


y_w choſen only to conduct them in War and in 
eace. | | 


Theſe - | 
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Theſe Heretoges, among the German Colonies, 
who ſettled in the Countries they conquer'd, and 
founded new Governments, became Kings, and 
had Trappings enough to ſet off their Majeſty, and 
to enforce their Authority; but the ſupreme Pow- 


er center'd in the Micklemote, or Wittagenmote, 


compoſed of the King, the Lords, and the Saxon 
Freemen, that original — of a Braſh Parlia- 
ment. 

Here all important Affairs were treated. The 


Conduct of their Kings was examined in it, and 


controul'd by it. 
The Rights of the People, in thoſe Days, muſt 


have been carry'd to a very great Height; ſince 


they went Hand in Hand with Thoſe of the 


Church; and ſince a poſitive Law declared, that 
if the King did not defend both, He ſhould 32 even 


the Name of King, Nec Nomen Regis in es cenſta- 


bit, verum Nomen Regis perdit. 
The Principles of the Saxon n were 
therefore very democratical ; and theſe Principles 
prevail'd through all ſubſequent Changes. 
The Danes conquered the Crown, but they 


wore it little; and the Liberties of the Saxen 
Freemen they never conquer'd ; nor wrought any 
Alteration in the Conſtitution of the Govern- 


ment. | 
Thus much it was thanght necalliny to premiſe 


concerning the original Conſtitution of our Go 


vernment, We now come to that Period of Hiſ- 


tory, from whence We propoſe. to deduce our 


8 Remar ** 


"ILLIAM, the Min is come down to 

us in Hiftory under the Character of a 
Conqueror; one though it __— be diſputed whether 
he 
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46 HIS To RV of ENoTAup. 
whether he was ſtrictly ſo any more than ſeveral 
other Princes, who have ſupported their Titles by 
their Swords; yet we may confeſs, that he impoſ- 
ed many new Laws and Cuftoms; that he made 
very great Alterations inthe whole Model of Go- 
vernment; and that He, as well as his two Sons, 
ruled, upon many CO like abſolute, not 
limited Monarchs. | 1 
Vet neither He, nor They could deſtroy the old 
Conſtitution? becauſe neither He, nor They could 
extinguiſh the old Spirit of Liberty. I 
On the contrary, the Normans and ane? Stran- 
gers, Who ſettled here, were ſoon ſeized with it 
_ themſelves, inftead of en a Spirit of Slavery 
into the Saxons. 
They were originally of * Celtich, or Cothicl Ex- 
traction, (call it which you pleaſe ) as well as the 
People they ſubdued. They came out of the ſame _ 
northern Hive; and therefore they naturally re- 
ſumed the Spirit of their Anceſtors, when they | 
came into a Country, where it prevail. ; 
Stephen, the fourth King of this Race, owed 
his Crown to the good Will of the Nation; and 
he owed this good Will to the Conceſſions he 
made in Favour of Liberty. 
John come to the Crown, after the Death of 
his F ather Henry II. and his Brother Richard 1. 


by 
Md We have thought fit to . the Expreflion, in ; 


this Place, though we know the Word Ce/tick, as well 


as Scythian, hath been uſed in the ſame large and gene- 
ral Senſe, which is made uſe of here: and we could 
ſhew (if ſucha Trifle deſerved it (that by the Celiæ 
Antiquity did not always underſtand the People inha- 
biting a part of Gaul, notwithſtanding the Quotations 
out of Polybius, Diodorus, &c. which have been * 

by way of Cavil againſt us. 


REM ARE Ss on the 45 
by the Election of the People. His Electors in- 
deed, found themſelves deceived in their Expec- 
tations ; for he governed in the moſt extravagant 


9 Manner. But they ſoon made him feel whoſe 


Creature he was. The Conteſts between the 
Laity and an ambitious uſurping Clergy ran very _ 
high at this Time. John had made his Advantage 
of theſe Diviſions. But the Spirit of Liberty pre- 


vail'd, and that of Faction vaniſh'd before it. Men 


grew aſhamed of being the Tools of private Am- 
bition, when publick Safety was at Stake. Thoſe 


of the high Church, and Thoſe of the low Church 


united in one common Cauſe, The King bluſter'd 
and drew out his Army; but it was a Britiſb Ar- 
my. No Wonder therefore, if the King ſubmit- 
ted, and Magna Charta was ſign d. 

It was ſign'd again by his Son and Succeſſor, 
Henry III. in full Parliament, and with the greateſt 
Solemnity. The People however abated nothing 
of their jealous, watchful Spirit; and it was well 
for Liberty they did not. The long Reign of this 
Prince was one continual Struggle between Him 
and Them. The Iſſue of this Struggle was favour- 
able to the latter. By exerting their Strength 
they encreaſed it under Henry III. They loſt no 
Ground under Edward I. and they gain'd a great 


Ideal under Edward II. 


Thus was the preſent Conſtitution of our Go- 
vernment forming itſelf for about two Centuries 
and an half; a rough Building raiſed out of the 
Demolitions, which the Normans had made, and 
upon, the ſolid Foundations laid by the Saxons. 
The whole Fabrick was cemented by the Blood of 
our Fathers; for the Britiſb Liberties are not the 
Grants of Princes, They are original Rights, Con, 
ditions of original Contracts, coæqual with Prero- 

| gative, 


_ REMARKS on the 
gative, and coæval with our Government. As ſuch, 


in the Days we ſpeak of, they were claim'd; as 
ſuch they were aſſerted by Force of Arms; as 
ſuch they were acknowledged ; and as ſuch they 
were conſtantly maintain'd afterwards by that per- 


tinacious Spirit, which no Difficulties nor Dangers 
could diſcourage, nor any Authority abate ; not 


even That of the Pope, as impudently as'it was 


exerciſed, and as fooliſhly as it was revered, in | 


thoſe ſuperſtitious Ages. 


Had this Spirit relax'd in the Courſe of fo many 
Years, our Government muſt have ſettled in an 


abſolute Monarchy, or tyrannical Ariſlecracy. 
The Norman Kings, of imperious Tempers, 
aſſumed great Power. The Barons did the ſame; 


The People groan'd under the Oppreſſion of Both. 
This Union was unnatural and could not laſt, 


The Baronos enjoying a Sort of feudatory Sovereign- | 


ty, were often Partners, and ſometimes Rivals of 
the Kings. They had oppolite Intereſts, and they 


ſoon claſh'd. | 


Thus was the Opportunity created of re-eſta- 
bliſhing a more equal free Government than 
That, which had prevail'd after the Norman In- 

The Kings, the Barons, and the Clergy, not leſs 


[ 


ambitious or avaricious than either of the others, 


had powerful Means of promoting their Uſurpa- 
tions. The Commonalty had little, or no Share 


in the Legiſlature ; made no Figure in the Go- 


vernment; and it is hard to conceive how they 
could act, as the others might, and certainly did, 
by particular Concerts, to the Advancement of 
their particular Intereſts. TE or "pn dw 3 
All theſe Diſadvantages were ſupply'd by that 
Spirit of Liberty, which diffuſed itſelf through the 
5 | | „„ oe 
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whole Maſs. Numbers were on the Side of the 


Commons. In all Diſputes therefore it was neceſ- 
ſary to apply to Them. They made the proper 
Uſe of ſuch Conjunctures. Whoever loſt, they 
were ſure to be Gainers ; for ſo they deem'd them- 
ſelves, when they ſuffer'd all the Hardſhips of 
War, and eyen-laid down their Lives in the Quar- 
rel, if they left Liberty more improved 1 better | 
f:cured to their Fogerty... - 

By Conceſſions to the Commons, our 2 
maintained and extended their Prerogatives over 
the Barons. By eſpouſing the national Intereſt, 
the Barons continued able to cope with the Crown, 
till they broke among themſelves. Nay, even 
be Church, notwithſtanding that antient and 
cloſe Alliance between ſecular and eccleſiaſtical Ty- 
ranny, was forced, on ſome few Occaſions, to be 


2 Friend to the Liberties of. the-People, 


The King, the Barons and the Clergy were all, | 


in reality, Enemies to publick Liberty. Their. - 
Parties were ſo many Faclions in the Nation; yet 


they all help d, in their Turns, to | eſtabliſh Li- 
berty. | | 

So true it is, that every Ti. evenithe Vie 
of Mankind, and the Misfortunes of a Country, 
will turn to the Advantage of Liberty, where the 
Spirit of it is maintain'd in Vigour as every 
Thing, even the good Qualities of "Mankind, and 
the Proſperity of a Country, may operate a con- 
trary Effect, where this Spirit is ſuffer'd to de- 
clias. 

As loſing the Shirit of F loſt the een 
of Rome, even while the Laws and Conſtitutions, 
made for the Preſervation of them, remain'd en- 
tire; ſo we fee that our Anceſtors, by keeping 
this Spirit wives and warm, regain'd all the Advan-_ 
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ages of a free Government, though a foreign In- 
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vaſion had deſtroy'd them, in great Meaſure, and | 


had impoſed a very tyrannical Yoke on the Na- 


| LETTER + 


WE are now come'to the Reign of Edward 
the third. We muſt deſire our Readers 
to ſtop here, and at the Reign of his Succeſſor, a 
little; ſince no Reigns can furniſh us with more 
memorable and pertinent Examples, to ſhew how 
the Spirit of Liberty exerts itſelf in Favour of good 


Princes; how flow it is to act even againſt the 


worſt; and yet how effectually it is able to act 


even in the moſt deſperate Caſes. 


Old Freifart * ſays, that the Engliſʒ had an 


Opinion, grounded on Obſervations made from 


the Days of good King Arthur, that between 7700 


_ valiant and able Princes in this Nation, there al- 


ways intervenes a King moins ſuffiſant de Sens & de 


Proueſſe ; of 22 and Courage. I ſhall not 
ruth of this Obſervation. 
The Proportion, I fear, is much greater on the 


warrant the exact 


wwor/? Side in all Kingdoms, But certainly E4- 
ward III. whoſe Story gave Occaſion to Froiſſart 
to broach this Anecdote, ftands between his Fa- 


ther Edward II. and his Grandſon Richard II. a 


bright Inſtanee of this Truth, That great and good 
Princes are Fawourers of Liberty, and find their Ac- 
count in promoting the Spirit of it; whilſt the weakeſt 
and the worſt Princes chiefly aſſect abſolute 48 1 
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and often meet 201 the Fate they deſerve for fuch Atm 


zempts. n 
The former know that they have nothing to 
apprehend from this Spirit; and they wiſely pre- 
fer the generous Efforts of 702d 774 and AFection 
to the reluctant Compliances of ſuch as obey by 


 Fores, - -- | 


The /atter, conſcious that they are unable to 
lead, endeavour to drive their People, Unworthy 
to be Kings, They ſtruggle to be Tyrants. 


Few were the Blemiſhes, which may be thought 


to tarniſh the Luſtre of this Reign of Edward 
the third, Few and ſhort were the Struggles be- 
tween Him and his People; for as he was herce 
and terrible to his Enemies, He was amiable and 


indulgent to his Subjects. He not ny nerve | 


the Laws, but He made the Senſe f the Nation, in 


' ſome Meaſure, a Law to Him. On this Prigci- 
ple, (in which, to a confidering Mind, there will 
appear as much Wiſdom as Goodneſs) he removed 


a Son, nay a favourite Miſtreſs from Court. 

Henry IV. if I miſtake not, did ſomething of 
the ſame Kind; and which of their Succeſſors, 
after ſuch Examples, could preſume to think it 


below his Dignity to conſult the Inclination of 


his People, and make Them the Rule of his Con- 
Under this great Prince, the Conſtitution of our 
Parliaments, and the whole Frame of our Govern- 
ment, became reduced into a better Form. A. 
Spirit of Liberty breathes in the Laws of this glo- 
rious King; and the Power and Duty of Parlia- 
ments are ſet forth, in ſome of them, with ſuch 
'Terms as would never have been paſs'd by a 
Prince, who had put the leaſt Pedantry, or the 
laſt Foppery into his Notions of Kingſhip. 
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The Spirit of Liberty was not idle in this Reign; 1 
though it had little, or no Occaſion of Exerciſe: | 
againſt the Crown. The Uſurpations of the 
Church were many and grievous, They had 
been long murmur'd againft ;- but a falſe Reſpect 
for Religion had hitherto maintain'd them. This 
Deluſion began naw to be removed. WICK IIFFE 
aroſe to diſpel this magick Charm; to undraw 
the Veil of this pretended Sanctuary; and to ex- 
poſe the Horrors and Trifles, which lurk'd behind 
it, to publick View, Indignation and Contempt. 
The Jie was now firſt aim'd at the Root of Popery; 
and Prelates were taught the firſt Leſſons of Mo- 
deration. Parliaments ſate and proceeded on Bu- 
fineſs, even on eccle/ia/tical Buſineſs, without the 
Intervention of itres. There was, I believe, 
one Parliament held, to which few, or none of 
the Prilates were fuminon's ; ; in order, perhaps, 
to teach them how little their Cuncurremer was eſſen - 


tial to give due Weight to the Counſels, or full Au- 
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thority to the Acts of Parliament. 

As this Prince loved, inſtead of heating, : as He 
encouraged, inſtead of diſcountenancing, the Spirit 
of Liberty in his People; fo he was ſtrengthen'd 
and ſupported by it in ſuch a Manner, and in ſuch 
Circumftances, as cannot be parallePd. 

The Nation had_been miſerably haraſs'd by 
civil Wars and Oppreſſions of various Kinds, when 
he came to the Crown, The Eurthen of perſonal 
Service, and the Taxes raiſed to defend the Do- 
minions, which his Predeceſſors held on the Con- 
tinent, had exhauſted all Degrees of People. This 
Miſchief was fo much reſented by them, that f9- 
reign Intereſt and foreign Counſels may be juſtly 
reckon'd among the principal ! of all the Dif 


putes 
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putes, and even Wars, between Them and their 


In this Situation and in this Temper of-Mind 
was the Nation, when Edward the third, by lay- 
ing Claim to the Crown, and undertaking the 


Conqueſt of France, open'd to his Subjects the ter- 


rible Proſpect of being worſe than ever oppreſs'd 
by the /ame Grievances 3. and yet his Nobility and 


Commonaliy ſeconded him in all theſe Enterprizes, 


with fewer Complaints than could have been ex- 
pected. Theſe Men, ſo apt to complain of Grie- 
vances, and ſo little patient under them, carry'd 


him triumphantly through all his Wars abroad, 


, ® 


Famine at home. 
What Principle produced this wonderful 


though they ſtruggled with Want, Pe/tilence and 


Change? Did higher Notions of Prerogative pte - 


vail? Had the Doctrines of a /lavih Submiſſion at 


once poſſeſs'd our Anceſtors? By no Means. It 
was not the Power, it was not the Authority of 


the King, which forced; but it was the Character 


of the Man, which invited to theſe Compliances 
The Spirit of Liberiy exerted itſelf in Favour of 


the Patron of Liber. i 
A corrupt Parliament, a degenerate Nobility, a ſer- 
vile Commonalty, will ſacrifice any Thing to any 
Prince; to a Richard the ſecond, or an Edward 
the third, equally and indiſcriminately. But a 
free, a generous, a virtuous People (ſuch as we 
may boaſt our Anceſtors were in thoſe Days) will 
ſacrifice every Thing, except Liberty, to a Prince 


like Edward III. and Liberty is a Sacrifice, which 
a Prince, like Him, will never require at their 
Hands. To Him, who would require it, They 


would ſacrifice nothing. Such a People may be 


well governed with Eaſe ; and it ought to be bard 


D 3 to 
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to govern them ill. T hey will do more for a Prince; | 
whom they love and ęſteem, than he has a Right to 
expect from them. If they do 4% for a Prince, 
whom they 420 or hate, they are ſurely very 
excuſable. 8 

In order to eh der is Example ſtill ſtronger 
and more uſeful, it may be proper to point out, 
beſides his general Character, ſome of thoſe Parti- 
culars in the Conduct of Edward III. which pro- 
- bably induced his People to ſacrifice their Eſtates, 
and their Lives too, ſo chearfully in a Cauſe, to 
which, under other Princes, they had been ſo averſe. 

In the firlt Place, as his Father Edward II. loſt 
his Crown and his Life, in the moſt miſerable 
Manner, by ſuffering himſelf to be governed by 
his Miniſters, and protecting them from the Re- 
ſentments of the People; ſo his Son very early ex- 
erted his own Authority, and freed Himſelf from 
the Guardianſhip, or rather SubjeQion, of the 
Queen and Mortimer, who had long oppreſſed the 
Nation, and diſhonoured the young King by their 
ſcandalous Conduct. 

The next Reaſon been to have been This; ; 
though he was magnificent in his Court; yet he 
limited, with great Care, the ExaQtions of his 
Purveyors ; 3 kept a ſevere Hand over them ; and 
' ſuffered no more to be levyed on his People, than 
what the neceſſary Expence of his Houſbold requir- 
ed. He ſaved for his Pecple, not for Himſelf. 

Thirdly; the Taxes, laid in his Time, were laid 
for viſible and important Services, wherein the Ho- 
nour at leaſt of the Nation was concerned; ; which 
every Man knew and approved. 
 - Pourthly; the Expences were lefſened by that 
double Oeconomy, which is ſo rarely found, or even 
underſtood, I mean not * that inferior Oeco- 

nom), 


or dangerous ſoever theſe Enterprizes might ap- 
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mmy, Which conſiſts in the Management of the 
Receipts and Iſſues of the public Revenue; but that 


fuaperior Oeconomy, which conſiſts in contriving the 
great Schemes of Negotiation and Action. When 


the Talents for this Oeconomy are wanting in Thoſe 


0 govern, the Publick pays for their Want of 


Genius; and the Prince's, or Miniſter's Errors are 


ſo many additional Taxes on the People, When 


theſe Talents are not wanting, the very Reverſe 
happens. The Genius of the Prince, or Miniſter, 
comes in Aid. of the publick Charge, Much is 
ſaved; and Art and Management ſupply it all. 

_ Edward III. began his War againſt France, in 


Conjunction with German Allies. He ſaw no 
better Expedient at that Time. But as ſoon as 


Fortune and Intrigue had procured it for him, He 


took another, ſhorter, cheaper, and more effectual 


Method. He ſupported the Earl of Monfort, Com- 


petitor with Charles of Blois, for the Dutchy of 


Brittany. Avecques les Allemans, & les Brabancons 
(ſays Froiſſart) il navoit riens fait, ſors deſpendre 


| groſſement ; & Pavoit ment & demene les Siegneurs de 


Empire, gui avorent prient ſon Or & ſon Argent 
ainſy qu ills auoient voulu, & riens fait. Si deſcendit 


2 la Requeſte du Comte joyeuſement, &c. That is 


with the Germans and the Barbancons, all he had 


been able to do was to ſpend great Sums of Money. 


The Princes of the Empire, who had taken as much 


as they would of his Gold and his Silver, and had 


done nothing for it, were accuſtom'd to amuſe him, 


and to tire him ut. He condeſcended therefore to the 
Requeſt of the Earl very payfully, - 


Fifthly ; it was not owing to his Succeſs that th 


People had a good Opinion of his Enterprizes, and 


promiſed themſelves an happy Iſſue, how difficult, 


pear 
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pear. Their Confidence was placed, and very 
quſtly, in thoſe Qualities, and that Tenor of Conduct, 
which they obſerved in their King; and to which Þ 
his prodigious Succeſs was owing, No Man con- 
trived, prepared, reſolved with more Phlegm; or | 
acted with greater Fire; the Reverſe: of his Suc- Þ 
ceſſor, who reſolved raſhly, and executed irreſo- 
lutely. He waited ſometimes for Opportunities ; Þ 
but be always improved them, when they happen- F 
ed; and thoſe Accidents, which govern, or dictate 

the Meaſures, and perpetually ſnift the fluctuating 
Schemes of weak Governments, were bent, by this Þ 

great Prince, to ſerve the wiſe and moſt Heady 

Purpoſes. v4 1 8 
Sixthly.; if he drained away ſome of the national 
Wealth by Taxes, He reſtored it very amply again, Þ 
by the great Care he took of extending and im- 
proving Trade; by which he opened new Mines 
of Treaſure ; and, for a few temporary Contribu- Þ 
tions, enriched his People to future Generations. 
A Prince, who adds to the national Stack, has a 
Right to ſhare the Advantage he procures, and] 
may demand Supplies from his People, without | 
bluſhing. But a Prince, who lives a Rent-Charge Þ 
on the Nation he governs ; who ſits on his Throne, 
like a monſtrous Drone in the Middle of an Hive, 
draining all the Combs of their Honey, and nei- Þ 
ther making, nor aſliſting the induſtrious Bees to 
make any; ſuch a Prince, I ſay, ought to bluſh | 
at every Grant he receives from a People, who ne- 
ver received any Benefit from Him. The Duke | 
of Glouceſter told Richard the ſecond, on his reſto- Þ 
ring Bre/?to the Duke of Brittany, that he ſhould Þ 
have taken a Town by his own YValur and Conduct, 
before he reſigned what his Anceſtors had left bim. 
| N | Much! 
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Much to the ſame Purpoſe might an oppreſid Peo- 
ple juſtly anſwer a craving Prince. When you 


have increaſed the Riches, and advanced the Prof-. 
perity of the Nation, you will have ſome Right to 
make theſe Demands upon us; but till then we. 
ſhall think that you haue none. 


LETTER WEE 
ol H E glorious ans of Goverment, which 
difplay'd itſelf, in the Reign of Eward the 


| third, was ſtrangely alter'd on the Succeſſion of 


Richard the ſecond, a violent, haughty, obſtinate 


and weak Prince; whoſe Reign, as one of our 


may ſhine in Fliſtory; and cannot boaſt of any one 


5 Hiſtorians obſerves, affords but little Matter that 


great and. diſtinguiſbd Captain; any one memorable 


Battle, or important Siege; but Prorogations of Trus 
ces, Abſtinences, Sufferances, Patiences, Tolerances, 


were the Language and Amuſement of the Times; and 


Treaties were all the while . pt on Foot for a perpe- 


ral Peace; Treaties, ſays He, hitherta fruitleſs, 
zluſory and impradicable. 


It muſt be confeſs'd that the Reigns of Govern⸗ 


ment hung pretty looſe in the Hands of Edward. 


III. towards the latter End of his Reign; from 
whence proceeded the Growth of thoſe Factions, 
1 which diſturb'd the Beginning of bis Grandſon's 


Reign 


* M.. F th was taken up for arinting 12 Paper, 


| and the preceding one on the Reign of Edward the third ; 


| but no farther Proſecution hath been "as commenced againſt 
Him on. that Account. 


y 
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Reign. Some Part of his Time was owing, very 
probably, to the Abuſe of Wichliſfe's Doctrines; 
more to the cruel Treatment, which the inferior 
Part of the Commonalty received. The Lords grew 
Tyrants, and the Commons Rebels. But theſe | 
Commotions were ſoon ſuppreſs'd by the united F 
Force of the reſt of the Nation ; much ſooner, 
and with Conſequences leſs fatal, than in other 
Countries, where Rebellion and popular Inſurrecti- 
ons ſeem to have been the epidemical Diſtempers 
ac Ag TSS... | 
If the Spirit of Faction was ſoon quell'd among 
the Commons, it prevail'd openly, ſcandalouſly, 
and dangerouſly in the Court, Something of it 
might be difcern'd, perhaps, among the Lords, 
who oppoſed the Court; even in the Duke of Glou- Þ 
ceſter, the Favourite of the People; in the Duke 
of Lancaſter, a wiſe Prince, and who acted long 
the moderating Part; in Arundel, and others. No- 
thing of it was to be obſerved in the general Pro- 
cCeedings of Parliament, and in the national Con- 
duct. | | | Wea | 
The Juſtneſs of the Character, given before of 
Richard the ſecond, diſcovered itſelf very early in 
his Actions. He had a Brutality, and a good Opi- 
nion of himſelf; one of which might have betrayed 
him into a Diſcovery of what it was his Intereſt F 
to conceal, if the other had not made him capable 
of doing it, even on Reflection. Hence came 
thoſe famous and fooliſh Sayings of this Prince, 
which Hiſtory has preſerved, and which give his Þ 
People timely Warning what they had to expect 
from him. Of his Commons He ſaid, That SLaves Þþ 
they were, and SLAVES. they ſhould be. Upon an. 
Addreſs from Parliament to remove his Chancellor | 
and Treaſurer, his Anſwer was, That he would not 


- 
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yvemove, at their Requeſt, the meane/? Scullion out of 
= hs Kitchen. 1 +} 5 
However, he found Men, as all Princes may 
ceaſily do, who flattered him in his Vices and Fol. 
ies; ſuch Men, for Inſtance, as Nevil, Jere, 
Poole, Treſſilian, and others; who, to faſten Him 
to themſelves, made the Nation odious to Him; as 
They made Him odious to the Nation, by their 
KRapine, their Inſolence, and by a weak Admi- 
niſtration; which expoſed the Kingdom to be 
* invaded by the Scots, and threatned and inſulted 
g | by the French. „„ 1 
„ During all this Time, Parliaments met frequent- 
t ly, and gave neceſſary Supplies; ſome Grievances 
s, | They redreſſed; but bore the Mal-Adminiſtra- 
tion of the Court Faction till the tenth- Year of 
ce this King; when they proſecuted the Favourites 
g with great Juſtice; with Temper, and yet with 
o- Vigour. They ſpared nothing to provide for the 
o- © Defence of the Kingdom by Sea and Land; and 
having put the Adminiſtration, for a Time, into 
the Hands of Perſons choſen by Themſelves, gave 
of Þ® the King ſuch a Warning, as might have taught 
in Þ Him to abandon a Factiĩnn, and to throw himſelf 
ion his People; but it proved in vain, His au. 
ed Þ rite Miniſters perſuaded him, that They fuffered for 
eſt his Sake; that the Aim of their Enemies was to de- 
ble throne Him, by diſgracing Them; and whilſt all 
ne the Troubles of his Reign were due to his Support 
de, of Them, they made Him believe that they ſuf- 
his Þ fered for executing hig Orders, and maintaining 
ect | bis Authority. Nay, they repreſented to Him 
Es that, by acciſing the Counſellors, a Man plainly 
an. bers, that He believes the Sovereign incapable of go- 
lor | verning ; and that. the readieſt Way to diſcredit a 
not Prince, is perſuading his Subjects, that he makes Uſe © 
4 7 Ol 
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of ill Miniſters. Theſe Arguments and Ar- 


tifices, ridiculous as they ſegm, ſucceeded and had : 
their Effects for ſome Ti wn longer. | 


The azluded King entered into a cloſer Conjune- 1 
tion than ever with his 
Igniquities on Himſelf; made their Cauſe his own; 
was privy to their Plots of poiſoning their Ene- 


5 ;; of packing Juries; of corrupting the 


Judges, to give Opinions againſt Law; and to all 
that dirty Work, which They wanted, not He. 
Nay, by his Encouragement, They raiſed Troops, 
and a Battle was fought in their Quarrel; but 
They were defeated ; and the fourteenth Parliament, | 
called the Wonder-working Parliament, having pun- 
iſhed the Judges and Miniſters with proper Severity, 
endeavoured to reconcile the King and his People. 
| They gave bim great Subſidies, and renewed and 

Homage and Fealty to Him. 

Even all This "ill proved, in vain. No Ex pe- 
rience was fufficient to reclaim Richard the Gn 
He governed tyrannically at home, and took a 
Fife and bought a Peace from France. It is re- 
markable, that the Peace coſt him 400,0007. much 
more than he got by his Wife. His favourite Mi- 
niſters had, before this Time, endeavour'd to per- 
ſuade him to give up Calais, and purchaſe the 
Friendſhip of France to aſſiſt him againſt the Lords 
and others, who oppoſed him. This is not the 
' laſt, nor leaſt, Inſtance of conducting foreign A- 
farrs purely with Regard to the Intereſt of Mini- 
ters, and without any to the Honour and. Intereſt 
of the Nation. 

The Factions among the great Men were of 

double Advantage to the King for a Time. . | 
Firſi, the Body of the People, who ſhewed 

themſelves ſufficiently animated with a Spirit of 

= Liberty, 


iniſters. He took their 
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Liberty, grew cool in eſpouſing the Quarrels of the 


Lordi, after they thought Liberty ſecured by the 
Proceedings of Parliament, in the tenth Vear of 
this King; and though many particular Actions 


of Violence, of Treachery, and of Cruelty were 
committed by Richard the ſecond, They bore all 


with the greateſt Patience for ſeveral Years. 


In the next Place, theſe Factions among the great 


Men enabled the King to divide them; to play 


one againſt the other; and to build up his Tyran- 


ny on the Ruins of both. His Uncle, the Duke 


of Glouceſter, was baſely betrayed and barbarouſly - 
murdered by Him. He procured a packed Parlia- 


| Z ment, conſiſting of Men impoſed on the Shires and BY 


» Towns by the King's Authority, wholly managed by 
Court Favourites, and which bent all its Endeauours 
| to deſtroy the Liberties and Privileges of the People. 
With the Help of ſuch a Parliament, He wreaked 
Vengeance on Thzſe, who had oppoſed him; got 

his Authority exalted above all Law, and exerciſed 


” a moſt cruel Tyranny. 


The People ſtill bore ; and it is probable that 


the King, and others as well as He, imagined that 
they would be obliged to bear on; ſince the whole 
| Legiſlature united in their Oppreſſion. But in 
This He was deceived. When the Parliament 
took the Part of the People, the People followed 
the Motions of Parliament. When they had no 
Hopes from Parliament, They follow'd the firſt 
Standard, which was ſet up againſt the King. The 
ſame Spirit of Liberty, which had been ſo flow to 


act under ſo many Provocations, acted with the 


* greateſt Vigour, when it was leaſt expected. The 
King, at the Head of an Army in Ireland, the 


Duke of Vert at the Head of another in England, 
f and the Earl of n at the Head of a third, 


42 could 
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could do the King no Service. The Armies would | 
not fight for the King againſt their Country. The 


whole Nation abandoned Him, or acted againk Þ 


Him. Some of his Miniſters were hang'd ; par- 


ticularly Thoſe, who had been the great Inſtru- 


ments of taxing and oppreſſing the People. He] 


Was, at length, forced to re/ign, and to ſubſcribe Þ 
an Inſtrument with his own Hand, by which He 
confeſſed himſelf unworthy to govern the Kingdom 


any longer. This In/trument of Reſignation was 


not only unanimouſly approved of in Parliament, 
but Articles of Accuſation were ordered to be drawn 


up againſt Him, to juſtify their Reſolution of d. 
poſing Him. Theſe Articles were thirty-five in] 
Number, ſetting forth the Particulars of his Miſ. 
government; two of which are to this Effect; | 

That He had put the Adminiſtration of the public 
Fairs in the Hands of unexperienced and ill-de. 


ſigning Perſons, to the great Damage of the People, 


who were loaded with exceſſive Taxes; 
That, in his Negotiations with foreign Princes, | 


Hie had made Uſe of ſo many Equivocations and 
Sophiſtries, that none would take his Word any more. 


It is very obſervable that theſe Extremities fell [ 


upon Richard the ſecond, at a Time, when every 
IThing ſeemed to contribute to his Support, in the 
Exerciſe of that arbitrary Power, which He had 
aſſumed. Theſe, whom He had moſt Reaſon to 
fear, were removed either by violent Death, off 


Baniſhment ; and others were ſecured in his Intereſt 


buy Places, or Favours at Court. The great Office 


of the Crown, and the Magiſtracy of the vb ö 
Kingdom, were put into ſuch Hands, as were fit 
for his Deſigns; beſides which, He had a Parlia - 


ment entirely at his Devotion; but all theſe ad- 
_  vantageous Circumſtances ſerved only to prove 


that 
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d that a Prince can have no real Security againſt 
ne the. juſt Reſentments of an injured and exaſperated 
lt Nation; for, as Rapin obſerves upon the ſad Ca- 
r-taſtrophe of this Reign and That of Edward II; 
u- In ſuch Governments as That of England, all En- 


* 


je deawours uſed by the King to make Himſelf abſolute ” 


be are but fo many Steps towards his on Downſfal. 
de It is farther. obſerved, by another eminent 
Writer upon this Reign, (which He juſtly calls 
© a Reign of Favourites) That the King, in his Diſtreſs, 
© ſaw Himſelf forſaken by Thoſe, whom He ſhould have 
vn forſaken before; the very Men, who had ſo much 
de. ¶fattered him with their exceſſive Love and Loyalty 
in and, like thoſe mean Inſects, which live with a little 
i. VHarmtb, but ſbrin at any Change of Weather, 
© They, who had contributed to all his Errors in his 
lic Proſperity, tranſplanted their Zeal into the new Sun- 
de- ſhine, as ſoon as his Succeſſor demanded the Crown, 
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2 ET ROM the Reigns of Edward the third, and 
fell Richard the ſecond, we {hall haſten downwards, 
reryſ as faſt as ſome neceſſary Obſervations will permit. 
the Thoſe of the Princes of York and Lancaſter form 
had a Period of more than eighty Years, which paſs'd 
to in Foreign and civil Mars; in frequent Revolutions of 
„ot Government, and in all thoſe Diſorders, which 
reſt uſually accompany and follow ſuch Revolutions. 


cu The Party of Richard the ſecond, even after the 


6 Death of that unhappy Prince, broke out into 
e fi open Rebellion againſt Henry the fourth, but their 
lia: ¶ Efforts were vain. He held the Crown faſt, 
ad- which the Parliament had given him; and the 
rove | ä 
that 
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chief of his Oppoſers periſhed in their Attempts. 
Happy had it been, if they alone had ſuffered ; 


but here we muſt obſerve a neceſſary and cruel Þ 


| Conſequence of Faction. As it oppreffeth the . 


whole Community, if it ſucceeds ; ſo it often draws 


_ Oppreffion, not on itſelf alone, but on the whole 


Community, when it /ails. The Attempts to 


dethrone Henry the fourth, juſtified him, no 


Doubt, in ſupporting himſelf by a military Force, 
They excuſed him, likewiſe, very probably, in the 
Minds of many, for governing with a ſevere Hand; 
for doing ſeveral illegal and tyrannical Actions; for 


| invading the Privileges of Parliament; at leaſt, i 
in the Point of Hlections; and for obtaining, by 


theſe Means, frequent and heavy Taxes on the Peo- 


ple; for as all This might appear the harder, be- 


cauſe it happened in the Reign of a King, who i 
had no Title to his Crown but the good Will of the 
People, and the free Gift of Parliament; ſo it might 


appear, on the other Hand, the leſs grievous, be- 
cauſe ſome Part of it was rendered neceſſary by 


the Oppoſition, which a Fadtion made to a _=_ 
mentary E/tabliſhment ; and becauſe the reſt of it was 


 - repreſented, perhaps, under that Umbrage, to be 
ſo likewiſe, by the Court Logick of that Age. 


A People may be perſuaded to bear patiently a 
great deal of Oppreſſion, as long as they can be 


: perſuaded that they bear it only to defend their 


own Choice, and to maintain their own As ; but 


if they diſcover This to be nothing more than a 


Pretence, by which fuch Powers are kept up as are 
unneceffary to their Security, and dangerous to 
their Liberty; by which the Wealth of the whole 
Nation is drained into the Coffers of a few ; and 


by which, in one Word, they become expoſed 
to Ruin by the very Means, which they took to 


avoid 
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avoid it; it cannot be expected that they will be 


patient very long. 


It deſerves particular Notice, that although 


= Henry the fourth was willing to ſhew his Clemency, 
© at the Beginning of his Reign, by inflicting a very 
flight Puniſhment on the wicked and hated Mini- 
ers of the late King; yet it had been alledged in 


their Excuſe, That Richard had compelled them tog, 


© the Parliament took Occaſion from thence to paſs an 


Act, by which it was declared that, for the future, 
Compulſion ſhould be no legal Excuſe to juſtify Acti- 
ons, contrary to Law. The Reaſonableneſs and Ex- 
pediency of his A are very manifeſt; for it is 
2 the indiſpenſable Duty of a good Miniſter to diſſuade 

his Maſter from all legal Meaſures; or, if He 
cannot prevail, to quit his Service, rather than 
ſuffer Himſelf to be made the Inftrument of Them; 


and if the Commands of the Prince were to be al- 


| lowed a ſufficient Fuſtification, the Prerogative of 
| doing no Wrong would be extended to Miniſters, 
and Nobody would be left accountable for Mal- 


Adminiſtration, _ | 
In the ſhort, but triumphant, Reign of Henry 


| the fifth, the Spirit of Faction was awed ; and the 


Spirit of Liberty had no occaſion of exerting it- 
ſelf; at leaſt, with Struggle, and in any ſignal 
Manner, under a Prince juſt, moderate and pious, 
according to the Religion of thoſe Times. 

The Reign of his Son was the Reign of Faction; 


and it diſcloſes an horrid Scene of Iniguity, Folly, 


Madneſs. The ſcandalous Management of publick 
Affairs, which brought infinite Loſs and Diſho- 
nour to the Nation, gave real Occaſion, as well as 
Pretence, to Commotions and Inſurrections. The 
contemptible Character of the Man, who fate on 
the Throne, revived the Hopes of the F _— 1 | 
d . ED 1K. 
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York. The Faction of Lancaſter took the Alarm. 


Moſt of the great and active Men were attached 


to one Side, or to the other, by Obligation, by 
Reſentment, by Hopes, or by Fears. Ihe national 
Intereſt was ſunk, to the Shame of the Nation, 
in the particular Intereſt of two Families. = 
In the civil Wars, which happen'd a Century 


and an half, or two Centuries before this Time, 


the Point in Diſpute was how the People ſhould be 
governed. In Theſe we are ſpeaking of, the Point 
in Diſpute was 20% ſhould govern. The fir 


was worth contending for, and deſerved all. the 


Blood, which was ſhed in the Quarrel. But This 
cannot be ſaid of the 4%, which ought always to 


| be looked upon with great Indifference; except 


in Caſes, where it has ſo immediate and neceſſary 


a Relation to the i, that ſecuring the fir/t de- 


pends, in a great Meaſure, on ſettling the laſt. 
Such Caſes have happened; and particular Inſtan- 
ces may be eaſily found; but the contrary Caſes, 
where Men have fought for Governers, without re- 
gard to Government, are eaſy to be found likewiſe; 


and That was plainly the Caſe of the two FaQions 


of York and Lancaſter. 2 
The Parliaments, in thoſe Days, ſeemed to be 


in another T emper; very little concern'd who 
was King, and very much to preſerve the Conſtitu- 


tion. In the many Revolutions, which happened, 


each Side would have the Parliament for them. 


Whatever Titles They ſet up, They were glad to 


hold the Crown by the Grant, or by the Confir- 
mation of Parliament. The Parliament wiſely 


complied, whoever prevailed, The Chance of 
War determined who ſhould be King ; at one 
Time Henry the ſixth, at another Edward the fourth, 
FT fo OT 9 5 and 
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and the Parliament accordingly placed Them on- 
the Throne, ' and ſettled their Government. 


There is another Obſervation, which ought to 


be made, before we leave this Period of Time. 
The Reigns of Richard the ſecond, and Henry the 


Nurth, had ſhewn the dangerous Conſequences of 
| - that Influence, which the Crown had obtain'd in 
the Eleftions of Members. of Parliament. The 


watchful Spirit of Liberty was ſoon alarm'd, and 
prevaiPd to make ſuch Regulations about Zle#ions,. 
and about the Qualifications of the Electors and 


the Elected, as ſeem'd at that Time, ſufficient to 


prevent this Influence for the future. Theſe Re- 


gulations appear in ſeveral Laws, made during the: 


Reigns of the three Lancuſtrian Princes; and our 
Elections proceed, in a great Meaſure, upon them 


to this very Day. Theſe Regulations have requir- 


ed, and muſt, in the Nature of Things, require 
to be alter'd, as the Courſe of Accidents, or the 
Change of national Circumſtances ſhall ſuggeſt Rea- 
ſons. for fo doing. But then ſuch Alteratious have 
been, and ought always to be contrived fo as to 


adapt them better, and to enforce them more 


ſtrongly; becauſe the Principle, on which they 


are founded, can never vary, and is ſo eſſential 


to the Preſervation of Liberty, that if it be loſt, 
and if a Practice in Oppoſition to it ſhould ever 
prevail, the Ballance of our Government would 
be that Moment loſt, and the HBritiſb Conſpitution 
left at the Merey of any ambitious Prince, or wick- 
el Min. . 
| For this Reaſon, Mr. Rapin obſerves very juſtly, 
That-there are but two Ways of depriving the Engliſh 
of their Liberties ; either by laying aſide Parliaments, 
or bribing Them; and, in another Place, He ſays, 
That the Engliſh Freedom ww1l be at an End, when- 
„ 8 ever 
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ever the Court invades the free Election of Parlia- | 


ments. | 5 Ls 
It is neceſſary to infiſt upon this Obſervation a 
little; becauſe it hath: been ridiculed, though 


dully, and great Pains have been taken to explode 


the Doctrine contain'd in it; which was laid down 
in theſe Words. In a Conflitution like ours, the 


Safety. of the whole depends on the Ballance of the 


Parts; and the Ballance of the Parts on their mu- 
tual Independency on each other. Theſe Words 
it ſeems, even with Thoſe of Thuanus to explain 
them, convey no Idea to the London Fournalit. ;, 


but this. will. be found, as I apprehend, to be his 


Fault, or his Defect; not Oldcaftle*s, A Man 
born without the Senſe of Hearing, or ſtopping his 
Ears, and determined at any Rate not to hear, 


may be deaf to the Voice of Stentor himſelf. 


I ſhall not enter into any Altercations with the 
London Fournaliſt, nor go out of the Road to have 
the Honour of ſuch Company. But when TI 
meet Him in my Way, I ſhall encounter him 


frankly ; without the leaſt Fear of being cruſh'd 


by the Weight of his Arguments; or, which is 
more, by the Power of his Patron, 
To ſay, like this Author, that the carrying on 


/ Buſineſs, and maintaining Government by Powers 


abſolutely diflint, and abſolutely: independent, is a 


meer Utopian Scheme, muſt proceed from Igno- 


Tance, or Folly. Have not Powers, abſolutely di- 
flint and independent, been joined by federal U- 
nions? Are no ſuch Examples to be fourid, even 
at this Day? Has not this been brought about 
by the very Reaſon. given to prove that it can ne- 
ver happen; becauſe Men agree when they fee 


. Reaſon for Agreement; and they ſee Reaſon for A- 
 greement, when they ſee their Iniereſi in agreeing! 


Ofsorne F 


| Matter is too important. 


Prerogatives, are annex'd to this Truſt. 
two Houſes of Parliament have their Rights and 
| Privileges ; ſome of which are common to both; 


a limited Monarchy. 


Three, which compoſe our Government, ſhould, 
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Ohorne could not be in earneſt, when he let ſuch 
Stuff fall from his Pen. He meant to elude the 
Argument, and to perplex his Readers, or he 
meant nothing. But This ſhall not paſs. The 
| | He ſhall. be talk'd to, 
as he defires, without a Metaphor; and what has 
been advanced ſhall be applied to our Govern- 
A King of Great Britain is that ſupreme Magi- 


ſtrate, who has a negative Voice in the Legiſlature. 
Jie is entrufted with the executive Power ; and ſe- 


veral other Powers and Privileges, which we call 
The 


others particular to each. They prepare, they paſs. 
Bills, or they refuſe to paſs ſuch as are fent to them. 
They addreſs, repreſent, adviſe, remonſtrate. - 
The ſupreme Fudicature reſides in the Lords. The 
Commons are the grand Inque/? of the Nation; and 


to Them it belongs likewiſe to judge of national Ex 


pences, and to give Supplies accordingly. 


If the legiſlati ve, as well as the executive Power, 
| was wholly 


in the King, as in ſome Countries, 
He would be abſolute ; if in the Lords, our Go- 
vernment would be an Ariſtocracy; if in the Cam. 


| mans, a Democracy. It is this Diviſion of , Power, 


theſe diſtinct Privileges attributed to the King, to 
the Lords, and to the Commons, which conſtitute. 
Again; as they conſtitute a limited Monarchy, 
ſo the Wifdom of our Government has provided,, 
as far as human Wiſdom. can provide, for the Pre- 
ſervation of it, by this Diviſion of. Power, and by 
theſe diſtinct Privileges, If any one Part of the 
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at any Time, uſurp more Power than the Lau 
gives, or make an ill Uſe of a legal Power, the 
other two Parts may, by uniting their Strength, 
reduce this Power into its proper. Bounds, or cor- 
rect the Abuſe of it; nay, if at any Time tuo of 
theſe Parts ſhould concur in uſurping or abuſing 
Power, the Weight of the third may, at leaſt, 


retard the Miſchief, and give Time and Chance 
for preventing it. TP: | a 


This is that Ballance, which has been ſo much 
talk'd of; and This is the Uſe of it. Both are 
plain to common Senſe, and to Experience; as 


will appear farther in the Courſe of theſe Remarks; 


where we ſhall have Occaſion to ſhew how often 
the proper Uſe of this Ballance has ſaved our Con- 
ſtitution; and to what Misfortunes we have been 
expoſed by the Neglect, or improper Uſe of it. 


Since this Diviſion of Power, and theſe diſtinet 
Privileges, conſtitute and maintain our Govern- 


ment; it follows that the Confu/ion of them tends 


to deſtroy it. This Propoſition is therefore true; 


that, in a Conſtitution like ours, the Safety of the 
Whale depends on the Ballance of the Parts, Let us 
ſee whether it be true, that the Ballance of the Parts 


conſiſis in their mutual Independency. 


To ſpeak again without any Metaphor, the 


Power, which the ſeveral: Parts of our Govern- 


ment have of controuling and checking one another, 


may be called a Dependency on one another, and 


may be argued for by Thoſe, who want to throw 
Darkneſs round them, as the- Dependency oppoſed 
to the [ndependency, mention'd in the Propo/ition. 


hut the Fallacy is groſs, We haveſhewn that 


this Power of Controul in each, which reſults Þ 


from the Diviſion of Power amongſt all the Parts 
of our Government, is: neceſſary to the Preſer- 


vation 
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vation of it; and thus a Sort of conſtitutiona]! De- 
* .pendency, if I may have Leave to expreſs myſelf 
in that Manner, is created among them; but this 
mutual Dependency cannot be oppoſed to the Inde- 
* pendency pleaded for. On the contrary, this mu- 
tual Dependency cannot ſubſiſt without ſuch an In- 
dependency; for whenever this Independency is loſt, 
the mutual Dependency is that moment changed in- 
to a particular conſlant Dependency of one Part on 

two; or, which is ftill more unreaſonable, of two 
Parts en one. The-con/titwtional Dependency, . as I 
| have called it for Diſtinction's Sake, conſiſts in 
This; that the Proceedings of each Part of the 
SGovernment, when They come forth into Action 
1 


and affect the whole, are liable to be examined 

and controuled by the other Parts, The Indepen- 

diency pleaded for conſiſts in This; that the Reſo- 

+ | Jutions of each Part, which direct theſe Proceed- 
- © ings, be taken independently and without any In- 


s © fluence, direct or indirect, on the others, With- 
- out the firſt, each Part would be at Liberty to at- 
„% © tempt deſtroy ing the Ballance, by uſurping, or a- 
s buſing Power; but without the /a/?, there can be 


ts no Balance at all. I will illuſtrate This, by ſup- 
Ibpoſing a Prince, who claims and exerciſes a Right 
\s of levying Money without Conſent of Parliament. 
\- He could not be oppoſed effectually, if the 100 
„ Þ Houſes of Parliament had not a Right to oppoſe 


id Him; to call his Mimifters to Account; and to 
v make Him feel that, far from being abſolute, He 

ed was under this conflitutional Dependency; but He 
n, would not be oppoſed at all, if the 7wo Houſes 7 
at. Parliament were under his Influence, and incapable 
Its olf directing their Proceedings independently of Him 
rts One would be aſhamed to inſiſt thus much on a 


er- Point ſo very clear, if ſome Men were not fo har- 
TE „„ N dened 
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dened to all Senſe of Shame as to maintain the 


contrary; and that there are Men capable of do- 


ing This, is one of thoſe melancholy Symptoms, 


which characterize the preſent Age. IT could al- 
moſt appeal to the cool Thoughts, and the private 


Reflections of ſome of theſe Writers, whether any 
Thing can be more ſcandalous than the Taſk* 


have undertaken. To ſkreen their Patrons, They 
endeavour to diftinguiſh us out of our greateſt | 
national Advantages ; as was obſerved in the Caſe 
of Dunkirk, To reconcile the Minds of Men to 


ſuch Meaſures, as their Patrons may want, and as 
no honeſt Man will take, They endeavour to de- 


moliſh the very Cornergſtones, on which the 
whole Fabrick of Liberty reſts. Their Iniquity, 


it muſt be confeſs'd, is very ſy ſtematical. When 
they write for Corruption, They write for the 


Means. When they write for the Dependency 


F the Parliament on the Court, They write for 
the End. Well might Oldcaſtle ſay of theje Writers, 


their Patrons and Abettors, that the Maſk was 


pulled off on one Side. Let me conjure them, in 
the Name of Modeſty, to call Themſelves Whigs Þ 
no longer. It is Time They ſhould lay that Ap- 


pellation aſide; fince it will not be hard to prove, 


from the general Tenor of their Writings, that 


the Maxims They advance, the Doctrines they 
inculcate, and the Conduct They recommend, | 


lead to the Deſtruction of civil Liberty, as much 
. as the political Leſſons of Sibthorpe, Mantuaring, 


or Archbiſhop Laud Himſelf. They and their 


Followers declared Themſelves directly againſt | 
Liberty. To plead for it was almoſt Blaſphemy; | 
and to affert it little leſs than the Sin a- 


gainſt the holy Ghejt, according to the DoCtrines 
taught by thoſe Divines. Such Abſurdities made 
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| few Converts in thoſe Days; and the Preachers of 
them would meet with the utmoſt Contempt in 
© Theſe. But the Writers, of whom We now com- 


plain, affect to maintain the Cauſe of Liberty, 


# whilſt they betray it. They aſſert the Principles of 
* Liberty in general, and ſometimes reaſon upon 
Them well enough; but when they apply them 
to particular Caſes, They prevaricate, evade, and 


exert all their poor Endeavours to turn the Cannon 
of Liberty againſt Herſelf. The others had Fænum 
in Cornu. They put Mankind on their Guard 
againſt them, and were the true Promoters of all 
the Miſchief and Confuſion, which followed, 

when the Nation run in the utmoſt Extreams, 


in Oppoſition to them. Theſe Men infinuate 


themſelves as Friends to Liber! oy. * are looked 
upon as ſuch by ſome few Pe 


which is deſtructive of Liberh, and inconſiſtent 


with it Corruption and Dependency. Laud and the 


others endeavoured openly to lop the Branches and 


cut down the Tree; but theſe Men are privately 


| poiſoning the Root of Liberty. The Power of the 
Court, and the Authority of the Lawyers, could 
not make the levying Ship Money paſs for Law, 
nor prevail on the Nation to bear it. But if it 


were poſlible to ſuppoſe an Houſe of Commons as 
dependent as theſe Lawyers, (and They would be as 


dependent, if the Doctrines, which We oppoſe 


| prevailed amongſt them) the Nation might then 
be loaded with Taxes, oppreſſed with Debts, and 
reduced to the greateſt Miſery by Law. Our Li- 
| berties, as well as our Eſtates might be taken 


| from us. We might be legally undone. Theſe are 
| 4 * of "Ig Doctrines. If they 


are 


rſons, who mean 
well to Liberty even at this Time; and yet They 
are almoſt wholly employed in promoting That, 
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are not probable, We owe no thanks to the week 
Preachers of them, The Nature of our preſent 
Settlement, which is built on the Foundation of Li- 
berty, the Intereſt and Honour of the Prince now 
on the Throne, as well as of his illuſtrious Poſte- 
Tity, are our Security againſt theſe Dangers ; but 
till I fay, We owe no Thanks to the Mriters on 


the Side of the Miniſtry. 


I have dwelt pretty much upon this Point, to 
ſhew what is the real Deſign of theſe Remarks ; and 
I will venture to add, that zhoſe Perſens who op- 
poſe ſuch Doctrines as We have been oppoſing, will 
-appear at laſt to be the trueſt Friends to his Ma- 
Jeſty King GEORGE and the Protęſtant Succeſſion ; 
which can ſubſiſt only upon thoſe Principles, upon 
which it was originally eſtabliſhed, | 


em 


LETTER VII 


IF the Reign of Henry the Sixth was a Reign of 
= Fa#ion, Thoſe of the Houſe of Tor+ were ſo 


. likewiſe.——— The Popularity, Bravery, Cruelty, 


Raſhneſs, Uxoriouſneſs, Incontinency of Edward 
the fourth; in ſhort, his good and his bad Qualities 
worked the different Effects of ſupporting, exaſ- 
perating and increaſing Factions. The Charac- 
ters of Henry the ſixth's Queen, and of the Earl of 
Farwick, to mention no more of the principal 
Actors on that bloody Stage, conſpired to main- 
tain and aggravate this national Calamity, 

In theſe long, continued Struggles, the whole 
Nation became involved, and the Factions of 77rk 
and-Lancaſter growing every Day more ned 


fs TO of Encrany. S 
and better diſciplined, We are not to wonder that 
They fought u/que ad Internecionem; at leaſt, till 
the Field of Battle, the Scaffold, and ſome The- 


| atres of clandeſtine Murders, had left no Man, on 
one Side, alive, who was in a Condition to op- 


poſe, or give Jealouſy to the other. But That, 


which may very juſtly raiſe our Wonder, is that 
Edward the fourth, having ſecured to Himſelf and 
his Family the Poſſeſſion of the Throne, by the 


, Murder of Henry the fixth, and his Son, and by 
| the total Defeat of the whole Lancaſtrian Party, 


ſhould ſuffer two new Factions to be nurſed up, 


| Which divided his own Party, occaſioned the Mur- 
| der of his Sons, and, by eſtabliſhing the ſhort-lived 
| "Tyranny of his Brother, brought the Earl of Rich- 
mond to the Throne, and ſunk for ever the Houſe 
of Vorꝶ in That of Lancaſter, „ 


Edward the fourth's Queen was the original 


| Cauſe of all this Miſchief, and a principal Suf- 
ſerer herſelf in the Courſe of it. She was refol- 
| ved to govern at any Rate; and Rapin obſerves, 
| That, as her being Queen gave her no Manner of 
| Title to meddle with the Affairs of the Public, ſhe 
knew hiw to manage that Matter another May; 
| namely, by the Influence ſbe had over the King. 
| Though Edward often proved falſe to Her, ſhe bore it 
| very patiently, and never fſhewed her Uneaſineſs at it. 


Edward, charmed to. find Himſelf at Liberty to pur 


fue his Inclinations, without Danger of continual Re- 
| preaches, repayed her Moderation with the maſt oblig- 
| ing and condeſcending Behaviour ; of which ſhe knew 
| how ta make @ good Uſe, She maintained this Aſ- 


cendant over her Huſband to the laſt, and for a 


little Complaiſance, which coſt Her nothing in 
| preſent, ſhe purchaſed a Degree of Power in the 


State, which coſt her dear in Conſequence, by 
ST = 2 aalienating 
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alienating the Affections of the People from het 
Huſband, during his Life, and ruining his Fa- 


mily afterwards, as I have hinted before. 


Hier Aim was, according to Rapin, to ſecure hey 
Power during the King's Life, and in Caſe ſhe ſur- 
wived him, to make ſure of the Government of the 
Kingdom, in the Name of the Prince her Son, when 


He ſhould come to be on the Throne ; but by a Fatality, 


not unuſual to the beſt-laid Projects, this very Thing 
proved the Occaſion of her own and her Family's Ruin, 
I cannot think as Rapin ſeems to do, that her 
Project deſerved to be ranked amongſt Thoſe, 
which are the be/?-laid, It appears to be the nar- 


row Project of a Woman, who had Cunning, In- 


ſinuation, and the Spirit of Intrigue, with much 
Pride and Ambition; but wanted that extenſive 
Knowledge, and that ſuperior Genius, (ſuch as iſ 
Catharine of Miedicis and our Queen Elizabeth poſ- 
ſeſſed) which is neceſſary to conduct ſo great a 
Deſign as her Paſſion prompted her to undertake; 


for what was her Project? Was it to acquire an 


Intereſt in the Nation, by deſerving well of it ?— 


Nothing leſs. It was ſingly This; to form a 


Faction at Court, by raiſing her Relations and im- 
mediate Dependants, which ſhould be wholly her 


en, and into whoſe Hands ſhe might throw all i 


the Power and Profit, which the King had to be- 
ſtow. She had the good Luck to compaſs this 


Deſign, and triumphed, no doubt very wiſely, in 


her great Succeſs. Surrounded by her Creatures, 
ſhe looked no farther than that Circle, and either 
took no Notice of the Temper of the Nation, or 
Judged of it by the Temper of the Court. But 
the Riſe of this Faction immediately formed an- 


other, and eſtabliſhed the Diſtinction of antient Þ 
and new Nobility, The former had the true natural 


Strength, 


* 
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Strength, which great Eſtates in Land and eſtab- 
liſhed Credit in the Nation gave Them. The 
latter had no Strength of their own; none but 


that adventitious Strength, which aroſe from Em- 


ployments and Favour at Court. They brought no- 
thing to Court, which could make the Court a- 
mends for the Envy and Diſcontent, which their 
Elevation created. To ſupply This, two Things 
weile done; which ſerved, perhaps, to fortify the 


Queen in her Deluſion, and thereby made the Ruin 
of her ambitious Projects the ſurer. All Thoſe, 


who. were not in the good Graces of her Faction, 
were diſgraced at Court, and in Effect banifhed 


from it. Nay they were perſecuted by the Power 
of it; as the Duke of Clarence, the King's own 
Brother, was, even to Death. The Names of the 


Parties of York and Lancaſter might ſubſiſt and be 


made Uſe of, on proper Occaſions : but in reality, 


; was the ſole Diſtinction, which prevailed ; and 


even the Friends of the Houſe of York, whom 


| the Queen did not effect, were debarred from ha- 
ving the King's Ear; excepting only Three of his 


| old and moſt faithſul Servants, who maintained 


| Themſelves againſt Her and her Faction. I mean 
Stafford Duke of Buckingham, Haſtings and Stan- 


| by: ; 


Another Method, which this Queen took to 
ſtrengthen herſelf and her Faction, was by raking 


up Money by illegal and oppreſſive Means; par- 
| ticularly by ſetting Proſecutions on Foot againſt 
the rich Men of the Kingdom, ſeveral of whom 
were arraigned of High Treaſon, and encouraging 
the Judges to get them found guilty at any Rate. 
Habington obſerves (in his Hiſtory of this King) that 


@s their Wealth was the principal Evidence againſt 


E 3 them, 
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them, though their Perſons were acquitted, their 


Eſtates were found guilty. 


The ſame Hiftorian obſerves farther, that © the 


© Memory of theſe Carriages hithertofore, in a 


* Buſineſs that Concerned the Life of a Man, re- 

1 220g innocent, drew the World into much 
* Fear that he would now decline to Rigour, i 
Neither was the King totally excuſed, although 
© this cruel Avarice was laid to the Seen, who I 
having a numerous Iſſue and Kindred, by Fa- 


© vour raiſed up to the higheſt Titles, was almoſt 


« neceſſitated, for Supportance of their Honours, 
to rack the Kingdom. 

Edward ſeemed ſenſible, before his Devin,” of 
the miſchievous Conſequences, which this Con- 
duct and the claſhing of !wo Factions might pro- 
duce, He endeavoured to prevent them by re- 
conciling the two Parties; a poor Expedient ! (as 


Fa pin juſtly obſerves) which could not eaſe, ty produce 


the Effect he expected. 
The Duke of Gloucefter, who concealed bis De- 
ſign till his Brother*s Death, took Advantage of 
theſe Factions. He made his Court publickly to 
the Wer, and held a private Correſpondence 
with the oppoſite Party. Nay, he found Means, 
by fomenting it, to raiſe a Third for himſelf. 

I have dwelt the longer, in this Place, on the 
ſtrange Turns, and cruel Effects of Faction; be- 
cauſe, T believe, no Example can be produced out” 


_ of any Hiſtory, which ſets them in a, ſtronger 


Light; and becauſe this Period of Time afford- 
4 but ſmall Matter to recommend the Spirit of 


Liberty, which had little to do in the TranſaRions 
of it, Imagine that pointing out the fatal Con- 
ſequences of "the contrary Spirit, which then pre- 


valled, may anſwer the ad End; as ae” 
| 2 WM 
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of Vice is frequently the recen Recommenda- 85 
tion oſ Virtue. | 
But we muſt not imagine, notwithſtanding all 
the contrary Appearances in this Period, that 
the Spirit of Liberty was abſolutely extinguiſhed, 
Though that Flame was loſt, for the moſt Part, 
in the conſtant Glare of Faction, yet it was ſtill 
alive; and by living, preſerved the Conſtitution 
of our Government, during the whole Courſe of 
theſe civil Wars. 
If. we look cloſely into theſe 988 of Confuſi- 


on, we may diſcover many particular Inſtances of 
the Operations of this Spirit. Such were the 


Difficulties and Delays oppoſed to the Grant of 
Tonnage and Poundage, for nine Years together ; 
and the many Reſtrictions added to this Grant, 
when it was at laſt obtained by Edward the IVtbh. | 


: Other Inſtances to the ſame Parpoſe might be 


quoted; but we chuſe to inſiſt on a more general 
Obſervation, already mentioned by us, which runs 
thro' the whole Period, and is fo ſtrongly vouched 


| by Hiſtory as to admit of no Cavil. 


The O8ſervation we are going to make contains 
a memorable Exception to this Propoſition, which 
is but two generally true, that the Spirit of Liberty 
and the Spirit of Faction are incompatible and cannot 
long ſaubſiſt together. The Virtue of our Anceſtors 
made this Exception; and if it hath been remem- 
bered to their Shame, that they ſunk the national 
Intereſt i in the particular Intereſt of two Families; 


1t ought to be remembered to their Honour, that 


they did ſo in this ſingle Point only, WHO ſhould 


. reign, and in no other. We took Notice, in a 


former Paper, that upon every Revolution, each 
Side engaged the Parliament for them, and that 


| Whoever * the Parliament wiſely complied. 
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This Conduct, which laſted from Richard the II. 


down to Richard the III. preſerved our Liberties ; 


but it could not have been purſued, nor could our 


Liberties by Conſequenee have been preſerved, if 
the Spirit of Liberty had not been latent in the 
Hearts of thoſe very Men, who feemed to breath 
nothing but Faction. How could it have happened 
that the ſole Title of Conguet was never eſtabliſhed 


In ſo many Revolutions brought about by the 4 
a Sword, if the Actors in them had not been ſtrongly 


affected with a Love and Reverence for the free 
Conſtitution of our Government? The Princes 


of York and Lancaſter themſelves were willing, nay 


deſirous, to have a Parliamentary Confirmation of 
their Titles, real or pretended. But how came 
they to be ſo deſirous of it? How came they to 


think it neceſſary ? The Caſe is plain. The 


Temper of their Parties and of their Armies begot iſ 
this Neceflity. The Spirit of Liberty prevailed 
enough in the whole Body of the Nation, out of 


which theſe Parties and Armies were compoſed, to 


preſerve the Principles of prblick Freedom, though | | 


not enough to preſerve the publick Peace. Each 


Side contended to have a King of their own Party; 


but neither Side would have a Tyrant.—T hey fa- 


crificed their Lives to Faction; but would not 


1 give up their Tiberties.— The victorious Armies 
led their Kings to the Foot of the Throne; but 
carried them no farther. 


The Author of the Hort Hi iflory of fanding 


” Armies obſerves, that, in all the Wars of York and 


Lancaſter, whatever Party prevailed, we de not find 
They ever attempted to keep up a ſtanding Army. 

Such was the Virtue of thoſe Times, ſays He, that 
they would rather run the- Hazard of ſorſeiting their 


than 
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than certainly enſlave their Country, though They 


F themſelves were to be the Tyrants.— This Remark is 


juſt, as far as it goes; and it goes as far as that 


| Huthor wanted to carry it; but it is not ſo full, 

* nor carried ſo far as Hiſtory will warrant. That 
the Princes, who obtained the Crown by their 
Armies, did not attempt to govern by their Armies 


afterwards, is moſt true, and may reflect ſome 


Honour on theſe Princes, and on the Heads of their 
* Parties. But there is ſomething more than This 


remarkable i in the Conduct of thoſe Times; for 
even in the Heat of Victory, in the Raptures of a 
ſucceſsful Revolution, and before the Armies could 
be diſbanded, We fee theſe Princes obliged to 


*. aſcend the Stops of the Throne in ſuch Manner, 
and under ſuch Conditions, as the Parliament 


thought fit to preſcribe, and as were not always 
agreeable to Them. This, I am ſure, reflects 


great Honour on the Parliaments, who were Ac- 
tors in the laſt Scenes of all theſe Revolutions ; 


and on the Armies, who contented Themſelves 1 0 
become Spectators in ſuch Conjunctures. We 
will take the fiyſt Example, which preſents itſelf 
in theſe Wars. 

The Duke of Lancaſter was at the Head of an 


| Army of 60,000 Men, when He came to the 


Crown. The Proclamation, which He publiſhed 
the very Day he was crowned, ſhewed how very 
unwilling He was to ſeem to hold his Crown pure- 
ly by Right of Election. He would gladly have 


ſet up That of Congueft 3 or a Title derived from 


Richard the ſecond's Reſignation ; or a Title by 
Blood dor any Title, but the true One, Notwith- 


ſtanding This, He was obliged, when nothing 


could have obliged Him but the Senſe of his own 
FRO and * to n to as formal an Elec- 
1 ion 
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tion as ever was made, The two | Houſes, took 
Notice of the blind Claim of Right, which He en- 


: tered. They choſe Him to be King, upon the 


Queſtion put to Them, after having given their 


Negative to the Duke of York; to his Sons; and 


to others, who were ſeverally propoſed in the ſame 


Manner to Them. They ſeem induſtriouſly to 


have contrived and -purſued, on this Occaſion, a 


Method of proceeding as oppoſite as poſſible to 


the Views and Inclination of this Prince, whoſe 


Army attended Him, and whoſe Rival was his 


— 2H 1 45 
Again; to take another Example from the latter 


End of theſe Wars. The Battle of Northampton 


being won, and Henry the ſixth taken, the Duke of 


York haſtens out of Ireland to put Himſelf at the 


Head of his Party and his Army. The Parliament 


meets. The Duke aſſerts his undoubted Right by 


Deſcent to the Crown, which he demands as due 


to Him, without any Interpoſition of Parliament. 
He ſhews the utmoſt, and even an indecent Impa- 


tience to take Poſſeſſion of it, He is ſupported by 
his ewn Party. He is oppoſed by others, But 


the Matter is by all ſubmitted, to the Debate and 


Deciſion of Parliament. The Debate itſelf muſt 
have been grievous enough to a Prince ſo fond of 
a Crown, and ſo much warmed with the Notion 
of his h:reditary Right. But the Deciſion of this 
Affair muſt have wounded Him to the Quick> So 
little Regard was paid to his Right, that He was 
forced to content Himſelf with leaving the Crown 
on the Head of Henry the fixth, during that Prince's 


Life, and not to have the Proſpect of ſucceeding | 
to it, till after that Prince's Deceaſe ; which, by 


the Way, was a Point of the leſs Value to Him, 
becauſe He was older than Henry the fixth, and 
= - TT could 
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| could not hope to be the better for it, according to 
the Courſe of Nature. He ſubmitted to all theſe 
| Mortifications; and a very judicious Hiſtorian at- 
* tributes his Submiſſion to his Moderation; but I 
believe Thoſe, who fully conſider his former Con- 
duct, and his paſſionate Behaviour, at this Time, 
will hardly ſubſcribe to ſuch a Judgment. His 
* Submiſfion, like That of Henry the fourth, in the 
* Caſe Lelore» cited, was a Submiſſion, which the 
> Temper of his Party rendered neceſſary. They 
would not force the Reſolutions of the 100 Hlouſes; 
and why the 2 Houſes would go no farther in his 
Favour, at that Juncture, might eaſily be account- 
ed for, if This were a proper Place for that Diſ- 
quiſition.— After the Battle of Wakefield, where 


the Duke of York was killed, and That of St. Al- 


* bans, where the Earl of 1 was beaten, the 
Faction of Yor# were determined, by the Dangers 

They had run, and by the Loſſes They had fuf- 
* tained, to ballance no longer, but to ſet the Crown 
on the Head of the Earl of March; and yet They 


proceeded no otherwiſe than under the Authority 


| of Parliament, which had ratified the Agreement 
made ee the late Duke of York and Henn 


the ſixth, By one Arlicle of this Agreement it was 
ſtipulated, that if King Henry broke it in any 


L Point, the Crown and royal Dignity ſhould im- 


mediately devolve on the Duke of Yor, if alive; 
or, in Failure of Him, on his next Heir. The 


Earl of TYorwick therefore, in a Kind of military 


Aſſembly, (for a Part of the Army, at leaſt, was 
there) proceeded to the Election of Eduard the 
fourth ; but He proceeded on this Foundation. 
The great Efforts made to break this Agreement 
and to defeat the Effect of it, by King Henry's 
* and the Lancaſtrian Party, were interpreted, 


and 


7 : 
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and not without Colour, as fo many Infractions 
of it. By Conſequence, Edward the fourth had an 
immediate Right to the Crown, by Virtue of the 
Act of Parliament, made in Confirmation of this i 
Convention, which Act and Convention were pro- 
duced by Warwick, who cauſed them to be pub- 
| lickly read. The Proceeding of this Afembl, 


Which hath a tumultuous Air in Hiſtory, was 


therefore in reality a Proclamation of a King, made 
by Authority of Parliament, and not of an Elec- 
tion of a King without that Authority. 

Lt us conclude, that if the Spirit of Faction 
hath, on ſome Occaſions, prevailed over the Spirit 
of Liberty ſo far as to defeat and even pervert the 
Deſigns of the latter; the Spirit of Liberty hath 


likewiſe revived, in its Turn, on other Occafions, 


and prevented the Conſummation of that Miſery 
which Faction would naturally and of Courſe have 
produced. Let us conclude, that all anding Ar- 
mies, for whatfoever Purpoſe inſtituted, or in what- 
foever Habit cloathed, may be eaſily made the 
Inſtruments of Faction, becauſe a Body of Men 
ſeparated in many Reſpects, from the Reſt of the 


Nation, conſtrained to different Cuſtoms, and in 


ſome Meaſure ſubjected to different Laws, may be 
eaſily perſuaded that they have a different Intere/t, 
Let us conclude, that theſe Caſurfs in red are the 
moſt dangerous in this Reſpect, that having Swords 
by their Sides, They are able at once to cut thoſe 
gordian Knots, which others muſt untie by Degrees, 
But let us conclude, at the ſame Time, that if a 
Spirit of Liberty be kept up, in a free Nation, it 
will be kept up in the Army of that Nation; and 
that when it is thus kept up, though the Spirit f 

Faction may do great Hurt, it cannot compleat 
the publick Ruin. We ſee the Truth of this 
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| 3 than two and Rey Years, 
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Obſervation exemplified near three Centuries ago; 


and let us remember with Gratitude that the ſame 
Truth was again confirmed to us no 1 age 


LETTER IX. 


NE of the Hiſtorians « of Brittany, if 1 re- 
member right, and I think it is Argentre, 


| fays, the People of that Dutchy grew ſo much tired 
with the Diſputes between Charles of Blois, and 
the Monforts, that the two Parties agreed, juſt be- 
fore a Battle, to make an End of the Quarrel at 
once, by taking off that Prince, againſt whom the 
* Fortune of the Day ſhould declare itſelf. 
| Anceſtors were very far from following this Ex- 
ample; but They ſeized the Opportunity, which 
| was preſented to them, after Richard the third 
had uſurped the Throne, and murdered his Ne- 
* phews, of abolifhing 8 and extinguiſhing 
Faction. 


Our 


The 1 of York and Lancaſter butchered 


one another in ſuch a Manner, that the Right of 
the former centered in Elizabeth, eldeſt Daughter 
of Edward the fourth, and the Pretenſions of the : 
latter were allowed, by the whole Lancaſtrian 
Pari, to belong to the Earl of Richmond. —T his 
* Was the State of the Families. 


The Faction of York deteſted Ri 60 his 


Uſurpation and Cruelties.— The Faction of Lan- 
caſter hated Him for his Name; and neither the 
great Qualities which he really had, nor the 
' good TOs which he — could recon- 


cile 


„ 
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Temper of the Nation. 


and ſtronger than ever. 


cile Mankind to his Barbarity,——This was the 


The Opportunity, thus formed, was improved 


by the univerſal Concurrence, | which a Spirit of 
Liberty, and a Regard to the publick Good, indepen- 


dent of Party, inſpired, - The Faction of York be- 
came willing to receive a King of the Houſe of 


Lancaſter; and the Party of Lancaſter a Queen of 
the Houſe of York. All Parties laboured to unite 
the 0 Roſes; and Faction itſelf was bent in this 


fortunate Conjuncture, to extirpate Fain. 
The Depoſition of Richard, and the Advance- 
ment of the Earl of Richmond to the Throne, upon 


this expreſs Condition that He ſhould marry the 


Princeſs Elizabeth, were purſued with Succeſs, even 
when Richard thought Himſelf meſt ſecure ; when 
the Parliament had been obliged to confirm his 


Uſurpation; to declare the Children of Eduard 


Baſtards; and to attaint the Earl of & ichmond. 
What a Scene of national Peace and Proſperity 
was opened by this Revolution and new Settle- 
ment! But how ſoon was it ſhifted ? How ſoon 
were the wiſe and honeſt Views of the Many, de- 
feated by the Cunning and Iniquity of the Few ? 
Henry the ſeventh, a Creature of the People, 
(if ever any Prince was ſuch) had been raiſed to 
the Throne, in order to cut up the Roots of Fac- 


tion; to reſtore publick Tranquillity ; and to eſta- 


bliſh a legal Government on the Ruins of Tyranny, 
He did the very Reverſe of all This. His 
Reign, and That of his Son, have been two of the 
ſevereſt, under which our Country hath groaned 
ſince the Conqueſt ; and yet, in theſe very Reigns, 
the Foundations of Liberty were laid much broader 
How This came 

about, 


| HisTonvof Enorany, - "of 


| ia it muſt be uſeful, and derben it may be 
entertaining to conſider. 8 
| Henry the ſeventh, who would have been glad, 2 
little before, to have aſſured Himſelf of the Crown 


on any Terms, grew diffident as ſoon as he had ob- 


tained it. He durſt not avow a Title by Congueft; 
but he evaded: the Appearances of a parliamentary 
Title very induſtriouſly, and made the Ceremony of 
his Coronation precede the Meeting of his Parlia- 
© ment. He evaded, in the ſame Manner the Appear- 
ances of any Communication of Right from the 
Princeſs Elizabeth, by defercing his Marriage till 
an Adi had paſſed to ſettle the Crown on Him and 
his Poſterity, without any mention of the Houſe = 
of York, In ſhort, his whole Skill, Credit and 
Power were employed to get the Act of Settlement 
ſo generally and ſo ambiguouſly penned, as to leave 
Him Room to aſſert afterwards a Right inherent 
in Himſelf, and independent of the Authority of 
Parliament. Nay, He went farther ; for, in the 
| Bull of Confirmation, which he obtained from the 
Pope, and in which He affe Ned to have all Sorts of 
Titles enumerated, He took particular Care to 
have That of Conqueſt inſerted. 

F Such a Conduct gave ſuſficient Reaſon for 
Alarm; but We do not find that it was taken, 
| The Tyrant was dead; and the new E/tabliſhment 
was made. The Nation was overjoyed; and the 


Work of Liberiy was done by Halves. The new 


| King found a Compliance with all his Meaſures, 
as new Kings generally do, But little Reflection 
| was made, perhaps, at that Time, on theſe Pro- 
| ceedings of the Court; or if a juſt Reflection was 
made, We may eaſily believe that it was ſoon. 
| ſtifled by that Adulation, which repreſents the 


5 | Moſt necellary Precautions the moſt juſt Com- 


 plaints, 
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but how the Xing, who was certainly an able Man, 


. — 


plaints, and the Aſſertion of the cleareſt Rights 
as Proofs of Diſaffeftion. 
The whole Courſe of Henry the ſevewl'a Reign 


was. anſwerable to theſe Beginnings ; and he 


ſeems to have eſtabliſhed himſelf in the Power of 

purſuing Principles of Government, evidently re- 
pugnant to Thoſe, upon which he had been raiſed 
to the Throne, before the Nation was well aware 


of what he intended. He planted Faction anew, 


and was the true Cauſe of all the Diſturbances, 
which followed from it, and which began even 
in the firſt Year of his Reign. Many. of the 
York Party had ſignalized themſelves in his Cauſe, 
All of them ſubmitted to his Government. ; and 

that ſmall Branch of this Party, which had ſup- 
ported Richard the third, was too inconſiderable, 
to hurt him; but he fan made it conſiderable, 


by driving alc the whole York Party into that 


Intereſt. He had conceived, ſays Rapir, ſo mortal 
an Hatred for the whale Houſe of York, that he lt 


flip no Opportunity to humble the Yorkiſts ; ; behaving 


akvays towards them not as a juſt King, but Tike zh f 


Head of a Party. 


That ſome of his Miniſters, of the Lancaftrian | 


Party, might find their private Account in ſuch ag 
Meaſure, and facrifice to it both the Intereſt off 


their Maſtor and their Country, is obvious enough; 


could prefer dividing, inſtead of uniting his People 
in Affection and Obedience, would appear very 
marvellous, if Experience had not taught vs, that. 


Men of the greateſt Genius fall ſometimes into 


the ſame Errors, as Men of the leaſt Genius would 
be apt to commit in the ſame Circumſtances, 
How this happens, we are not in this Place, t to 


Henn 
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Henry the ſeventh proceeded as he had been 


| fuffered to ſet out, and eftablifhed by Degrees, 
and Thoſe not flow, a Power almoſt abſolute. 
His Jealouſy his Pride, and his inſatiable, ſordid 
Avarice had their full Swing. He became hated 
even by his own Party, and might very probably _ 
| have loſt his Crown, if many Circumſtances, both 
at home and abroad, had not conſpired in his Fa- 
© your, and if he had not improved them all with 
the utmoſt Ability of Council and Dexterity of 
J Management. The Chief of theſe Circumſtances, 
and it well deſerves to be remarked, was This.—- 
| They, who ventured their Eſtates ang Lives in ſe- 


a veral Inſurrections againſt Him, and They, who 


| privately. fomented theſe Inſurrections, inſtead of 
| uniting on a national Principle, and bending their 

Endeavours to a Reformation of Government, united 

on a Principle of Faction; for the King's Behaviour | 
had revived this Spirit, as we obſerved above; but 
ſtill this Spirit, though revived, had not attained. 
jts former Strength. The Nation in general was 
tired of Faction; dreaded a Relapſe into the Conſe-„ 
| quences of it; and would not engage for a Simnel, 
2 Warbeck, or even a real Prince of the Heuſe of 
| York. A national Coolneſs, on one Side, and 
| Vigilance and Vigour, on the King's Part, de- 


"WE feated all theſe Enterprizes, as faſt as they were 
; formed. Every one of theſe Defeats gave Henry 


additional Strength, and Increaſe of Reputation, ; 
| which is Strength i in its Effects. Thus it hap- 
pened in this Caſe; and thus it bath happened in 
many others. By making an / Uſe of his Power, 
the King was the real Author of all the Diſorders 
In the State, and of all the Attempts againſt his 


n and yet, the better to prevent ſuch 5 
liens 
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Diſorders, and to reſiſt ſuch Attempts, ferthe 


Powers were intruſted to Him. Becauſe he had 


governed ill, it was put in his Power to govern worſe; 
and Liberty was undermined, for fear it ſhould be 

overthrown. It hath fared ſometimes with Monar. 
chy as with the Church of Rome. Both have ac- 


- quired greater Wealth and Power by the Abuſe of 


what they had, and Mankind have been egre- 


_ giouſly the Bublles of both, 


We muſt not however conclude that this King 
made Force the ſole, though He made it the 
principal Expedient of his Government, He was 
wiſe enough to conſider that his Court was not the 


| Nation; and that however He might command 


with a Nod in one, He muſt captivate, at leaſt in 
ſome Degree, the Goodwill of Mankind, to 
make Himſelf ſecure of being long obeyed in the 
other; nay more, that He muſt make his People 
ſome Amends for the Oppreſſions, which his Ava- 


rice particularly expoſed them to ſuffer, For theſe 


Reaſons, as He ſtrained his Prerogative, on ſome 


_ Occaſions, very high; ſo He let it down again, 
upon others, and had to ſhew to his Parlia ments 


much Condeſcenſion, notwithſtanding his Pride, 


as well as much Communication of Counſels, 


notwithſtanding his Reſerve. 
Io attribute to this Solomon of Great Britain 


the ſole Merit of the Laws made- in his Time, 


as ſome have done, ſeems unreaſonable ; but it 
was certainly great Merit in Him, and We may 
add rare Merit, inſtead of oppoſing, or refuſing, 
conſtantly to remunerate his People, by promot- 
ing and paſling of god Laws which ever more were his 
Retribution for Treaſure. Theſe are my Lord Bacon's 
Words, and better than His cannot be found to ex- 


; preſs the general Character of the Laws, which the 
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E Wiſdom of thoſe Times produced. They were deep | 
aond not vulgar ; not made upon the Spur of a particular 
Occaſion for the preſent ; but out of Providence of the 
future, to make the E/late of the People till more and 
more happy, after the Manner ef the Legiſla tors in 
antient and heroical Times. Huſbandry, Manufac- 
© tures, general Commerce, and Increaſe of uſeful 
People, were carefully attended to, and conſiderably 
advanced; ſo that whilſt the Weight of Taxes, and 
the Vexations of Empſen, Dudley, and their ſubor- 
dinate Harpies, were ſeverely felt, every Man felt 
likewiſe the particular Benefit, which He received 
jn the general Advantages procured to the Nation, 
| Theſe Drops of Manna, which fell from the 
Throne, ſoftened the Murmurs of the People. 5 
They could not make the King beloved; but 
. They made Him leſs hated; and the middle and 
lower Ranks of Men who felt. leſs the Rigour of 
bis Government, felt more immediately the Effects 
of his Care and his Wiſdom. 


Ve will not refine ſo much as to ſay, that the 


3 Commons were patient under the Preſſures of this 

Reign, becauſe they foreſaw the Conſequence of 
| thoſe Meaſures, which the King took to leſſen the 
| Power of his Nobility. He did not, perhaps, Him- 
| ſelf diſcern theſe Conſequences i in their full Ex- 
tent; but ſurely if this Part of his Conduct was 
i politick; it was no leſs popular at that Time; ſince 
the ſame exorbitant Power of the Peers, which 
had been ſo formidable to the Crawn, had not 
been leſs oppreſſive to the Commons. The Weight 


of perfonal Service had been terribly felt, during 


the Wars of York and Lancaſter ; and the Obliga- 
tion of that Tenure had, no Doubt, contributed to 
prolong them. The T nant. therefore, who found- 
ſhi rd Sommuted into a Rent, could not but 
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think his Condition mended, and be extreme! 
pleaſed with this Alteration, though He did not ſee 
the Conſequences of the other; which, by opening 
a Way to the Lords to alienate their Lands opened 
a Way to the Commons to increaſe their Property, 
and conſequently their Power in the State; as may 
be 7 calily. obſerved i in the deri Reigns, 


3 


LETTER YT: 


ENRY the. eighth came to the Crown with 
very great Advantages. Whatever Objec- 


” tions had been made to his Father's Title, there 


remained no Pretence of objecting to his; and if 
any Pretence had remained, the Diſpoſition to 
make uſe of it would not have been found. The 
Nation was grown weary of Faction; fond of 
Tranqui lity ; and every Day more and more atten- 
tive to the Arts of Peace. The Prerogativeghad 
been extended wide and carryed high; and the 
Means employed, to acquire and maintain this Au- 
thority, had been eſtabliſhed by a Reign of twenty- 

four Years. - The Treaſures, which Henry 
the ſeventh had. accumulated and. left. to his Son, 
were immenſe ; and in leaving Him theſe Trea- 
ſures He left him That, which was more valu- 
able than all of them. He left Him an Oppor- 
tunity of gaining the Aections of his People, on 
his Acceſſion to the Throne, by putting a Stop to 
that publick Rapine, which had been ſo long exer- 


ciſed; and by diſgracing and puniſhing Thoſe, 


who had been the principal Inſiruments of it. 
n the eighth ſeized the Wee and im- 


proved 
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: proved it. He confirmed, in the firſt Moments 
of his Reign, that Pardon, which his Father had 


granted in the laſt of his Life, and when He could 


; hope for no farther Profit by not pardoning. He 
invited, by Proclamation, ſuch as had been wronged 
to complain, and 8 them Satisfaction. 


If Henry the eighth had been avaricious, or 


weak enough to prefer Wealth to Popularity, He 
* would have obſerved another Conduct. He would 
| have thought thoſe Men fitteſt to ſerve Him, who 
| had ſignalized Themſelves moſt in fleecing the 
People; and without any Regard to their Ability 
in playing the Game of Stateſmen, He would have 
* choſen them purely for their Skill in packing the 
| Cards. Empſoen and Dudley would have continued 
in Power, and have riſen in Favour. But He was 
too wiſe, or too honeſtly counſelled in theſe Begin- 
| nings of his Government, to purſue ſuch Meaſures, 
or to employ ſuch Miniſters. He kept ſome in his 
Council, who were of approved Abilities; but far 
from loading his own Adminiſtration with the 

| principal Guilt of the former; far from grieving 
and provoking his People, by countenancing the 
| moſt hated, and the mo/? juſtly hated, Men of the 
whole Kingdom, He threw thoſe Criminals out of 
| the Sanctuary of the Court, and expoſed them ta 
| that national Vengeance, under the Weight of which 
They periſhed. 
Lives were taken away, ſeems liable to great Ob- 
jection, and I would not be thought to approve 
it; for a Spirit of Liberty can never approve ſuch + 
| Proceedings, even againſt the wor/# and the moſt © 
| guilty of Men, as may be applied to deſtroy the 
| beſt and the moſt innocent. All I mean to com- 
mend is the Wiſdom of Henry the eighth, in aban- 
doning theſe Miniſters; in gaining the Afe&jons of 


The Manner in which their 


his 
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his Subjects; and in making ſuch I mpreſſions of 
Gratitude on their Minds, as laſted long and were 
of Service to Him, even when He oppreſſed the 


Fl mp 00 in his Turn. 

5 Vanity and Preſumption were reigning Qualities 
Wh in the Character of this Prince. The firſt be- 
[| trayed Him into continual Errors. The /a/? made 


bl Him perſiſt in them. Pride is obſerved to defeat 
5 its own End, by bringing the Man, who ſeeks 
194 Eſteem and Revererios. into Contempt. Vanity 
1 Self-Sufficiency, Preſumption (the Off- ſpring of 


3 | | Pride) have much the ſame Effect; ſince no one 
II ſo liable to be deceivedand gener wed, as He, who 
fl imagines that He is capable of neither. 


B The Characters of the Princes and Popes, of 
1 this Age, rendered the Scene of foreign Affairs ve- 
Wi ry important. Henry the eighth was happy enough 
to have no Intereſt of his cwn abroad worth engag- 
ing Him in the Broils of the Continent. He was 
free from Guaranties of foreign Dominicus, and 
from all Engagements to foreign Princes, which 
could in the Jeaſt encumber Him. In this State 
He might bave kept Himſelf with equal Dignity 
and Advantage. He might have encreaſed his 
Strength, whilſt other Princes waſted theirs, He 
might have been applied to as the Mediator, or 
Arbitrator of the Chriſtian World; atid have found 
his Account in all the Wars and Negotiations, 
without being a Party in them. He did the 
very contrary. A Roſe, bleſſed by the Pope; an 
1; Emperor ſerving in his Army, and taking his Pay; 
. a vhimſical Project of Congueſts, never deſigned to 
= be made, and impoſſible to be kept, if They had 
. 5 been made, were ſufficient to draw Him into the 
moſt extravagant Engagements; in which He al- 
ways: re Gold _ Camtersy with Allies, 
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who generally played Counters againſt Gold, His 
| Engagements, of this Kind, became numberleſs, | 
| frequently inconſiſtent, and fo very raſh and un- 
! adviſed, that whilſt his Aim, or his Pretence was 
to keep a Ballance between the great Powers of Eu- 
rope, He more than once aſſiſted the Hrongeſi to op- 
| preſs the weabeſt.— The Spring of all this ſtrange 
Conduct lay in the private Intereſts and Paſſions 
of Molſey, who became his firſt Miniſter very 
carly, and was his Favourite earlier. If Henry the 
| eighth negotiated perpetually, and was perpetually 
the Bubble of Thoſe, with whom and for whom 
He negotiated, This happened chiefly becauſe He 
| was, in the firſt Place, the Bubble of his Mini- 
| ſter,——Wolſey's Avarice was fed, and his Am- 
| bition flattered, by the Emperor; by the Court of 
| France; and by that of Rome, in their Turns, He 
| ſupported Himſelf, in great Meaſure, at home by 
the Opinion of his Credit abroad; and his Maſter's 
| Favour to Him was ſtrengthen'd by the Art of 
| Theſe, whom He ſerved at his Maſter's and his 
| Country's Expence. In ſhort, the Succeſs, or 
| Diſappointment of his private Schemes were the 
* Hinges, on which the whole Policy of this Na- 
tion turned for twenty Years ; and the groſſeſt 
Miſmanagement, obftinately purſued, by the Mi- 
| niſter, in the Midſt of univerſal Diſapprobation, 
was ſanctified by the King. 


The King, no Doubt, thought Himſelf as in- 


| fallible in the Choice of Men, as in the Choice of 
| Meaſures ; and therefore when He had once given 
| his Confidence to Molſey, no Matter by what In- 
| ducements, his Preſumption ſkreen'd the Miniſter 
from his Suſpicion. : - 


It was eaſy for Wolſey, to keep his Maſter from 


hearkening to particular Advice, or to the general 


Voice 
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Voice of the People; becauſe it was eaſy to per- 
ſuade him that he wanted no Advice; that he could 
not be deceived, though his People might ; and per- 
haps, that it was unbecoming a great Prince. to 
alter his Meaſures, or withdraw his Favour, on 
the Clamours of the Publick. At the ſame Time, 
we may fairly ſuppoſe (for the Monuments of 
Hiſtory will juſtify us in ſuppoſing) that the Buz- 
 cher's Son was not ſuch a Bungler, nor rendered, 
by a hw Education, ſo void of Addreſs, as not to 
know how to izſinuate without the Air of adviſing ; 
and how to receive all his own Suggeſtions back 
from his Maſter, in the Style of Orders, with the 
utmoſt Demonſtration of implicit Submiſſion to 
his Judgment, and abſolute Reſignation to his 
But however blind the King might be, the 
Eyes of the People continued open to his and their 
true Intereſt, The Diſcontent grew general; and 
to this general Diſcontent were owing the prin- 
cipal Difficulties, which Henry the eighth met with, 
during the firſt half of his Reign.——As much 
Complaiſance as he had been uſed to find in his 
Parliaments, he durſt not always demand Money 
of them, for the Support of his Enterprizes, His 
Miniſter ſoon put him upon the Expedient of 
raiſing it by his wn Authority. But theſe Attempts 
were reſented warmly, and oppoſed ſo ſturdily, 
even when the rough Name of a Tax was changed 
into the ſofter Sound of a Benevolence, that the King 
was obliged to retract ; to compound ; to excule 
himſelf; to diſavow his Miniſter ; and to pardon 
all Thoſe, who had been concerned in farticular 
Inſurrections, from a Fear of one, which: might 
become univerſal. 5 0 
5 | 0 


It 


| Miſter. - 
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No Prince could be more firmly ſeated on his 


Throne. No Prince could be leſs framed to brook - 
* Oppoſition, No Prince could be leſs ſuſceptible 
of Fear. And yet to this Point of Diſtreſs did 
| Henry the eighth bring himſelf, by truſting his #r/ 

| Miniſter too much; and regarding the Senſe of 

| his People too little. —All Orders of Men concurred 
| on theſe Occaſions ; and the Merchants ſignalized 
| themſelves, Neither the Flattery, nor the Me- 
| naces of Wolſey could prevail on them to be ſilent, - 
| when they felt that their own and the national In- 
tereſts were ſacrificed, or neglected, at every Turn. 
Much leſs could they be couzened fo far as to ex- 
| poſe their Fortunes in Trade, (the only Fortunes, 
| which Merchants acquired in thoſe Days) in order 
| to conceal the Blunder of a Miniſter, or to ſtop 
the Clamour againſt - him, We find a remark- 
| able Inſtance of this Behaviour of the Merchants in 
| the Year 1528; when the Commerce of the Law 

| Countries, on which our woolen Trade depended 
| principally at that Time, was interrupted. by a 
War with the Emperor, which evidently took its 
| Riſe from no other Motive than a Pique of the 


1 


The ill Succeſs ot theſe illegal Methods obliged ; 


the King to have Recourſe to his Parliament; but 
his Parliament thought like his People ; and the 
| Oppoſition given in the Houſe of Commons was 


ſuch as became the repreſentative Body of the 


Nation. That, which happened in the Year 


1523, is worthy of particular. Obſervation. Tt 
was not grounded only on the Exorbitancy of the 

Sum demanded, but likewiſe on the Nature of the 
Service, for which the Demand was made. As 


high as Prerogative was carried at this Time; and 


3s undiſputed a Point as the Power of the Crown 
„„ pF oo J 


X ] ˙ %% 
to make Var and Peace might be; yet it is unde- 
niable that the Commons would not give Money, 
without knowing how it was to be employed; 
and that they proportioned their Grants to the 
Judgment they made of the Reaſonableneſs, or- 
Unreaſonableneſs of the Employment deſigned.— 
Molſey, the moſt inſolent Miniſter our Nation had 
ſeen at that Time, was however ſo far from object- 
ing to this Method of proceeding in the Houſe of 
Commons, that he opened to that Houſe, in a long 
Diſcourſe, the Reaſons of the King's Meaſures, as 
he affected to call his own Meaſures ; and endea- 
voured to prove the Neceſſity of ſupporting them. 
Nay, when neither his Xh-torick could perſuade, 
nor his Authority influence, he offered to debate the 
whole Matter, and to anſwer the Objections of 
Thoſe, who oppoſed the King's Deſires. The 
| Flouſe rejected his Offer; obſerved their Forms; 
maintained their Dignity, They diſapproved a 
War, wantonly undertaken, and in which the In- 
tereſts of the Nation were not concerned. They 
ſhewed however their Regard to the Xing, by giv- 
ing ſome Part of the Subſidy, and their Regard to 
_ Kingdom, by refuſing, to the laſt, to give the 
whole, | | 
As for the Miniſter, he received the Mortifica- 
tion which he deſerved.———Theſe frequent Op- 
politions, on the Part of the People and the Par- 
lament, were really made to the Miniſter. Henry 
| the eighth ſeemed on ſome Occafions, to deſire that 
they ſhould be ſo underſtood, even before Volſe)'s 
Favour began to be in its Wain ; and yet we ſhall 
have no Reaſon to be ſurprized, if we conſider the 
true Character of this Prince, that theſe very Op- 
poſitions prepared his Mind for receiving thoſe 
Leſſons, which Wolſey was ready to give m__ | 
. N ; „„ 
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gainſt Liberty and in Favour of arbitrary Pawer.— 


A wicked Miniſter, who neither gains, nor de- 
© ſerves to gain, the good Will of a Nation, muſt ſe- 
cure and will endeavour to revenge, Himſelf, by 
perſuading his Maſter to neglect it. Force and 
Corruption being the ſole Means, by which he can 
maintain his Power, and preſerve his ill. gotten 
Wealth, it is neceſſary. for him that the Prince, 
whom He ſerves, ſhould look upon 7% as the 
ſole Expedients, by which Government can be 
| ſupported. Wolſey purſued this abominable Scheme. 
Is looked upon the King's Subjects, ſays Rapin, as /o 
| any Slaves; and unfortuna'ely for Them, He inſpi- 
red the King by Degrees with the ſame Principles; and 
inſinuated to Him, that He ought to conſider the Par- 
| lament only as an Inſlrument to execute his Will — 

| Theſe were the Seeds He ſowed 3 which fell on a 
[rank Sail? and produced, in the latter Half of 
| Henry's Reign, ſuch bitter Fruit as this Nation 
never taſted before, nor ſince. 
been the Scandal and the Scourge of his Country, 
whilſt he lived; and he continued to be ſo even in 


N oſſey had 


the Grave, 


1 2; - 


LETTER XI. 


1 E Dive? of Hoy the eight and Catha- 


rine of Arragon, begins a new and moſt me- 
morable ra in the general Hiſtory of England; 


and indeed of all Europe. It is the Beginning | 


likewiſe of a new Period in the particular Reign, 
of which We are ſpeaking.- A King. who 


had been till now the great Aﬀertor of the Au- 


wority of the 18 and the great Defender of the 


F 2 | Doctrine 
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5 of the Divorce, He could not foreſee the Conſe- 


—_ N m on the 


Doctrine of the Church of Rome, undertakes to 
deſtroy the former in his Dominions, and gives ſe. 
veral incurable Wounds to the /atter.——A King, 
whoſe whole Attention had been employed abroad, 
and in whoſe Time there was no Treaty and alm 
Conventicle in Chriſtendom, wherein he had not hi; 
particular Agent and Intereſt, (as my Lord Herbert 
enxpreſſes Himſelf) becomes wholly taken up with 
_ domeſtick Affairs ; and if He looks abroad, during 
the reſt of his Life, it is chiefly on Account of i 
what paſſes at home. He, who had connived | 
at Seditions, and lead Inſurrectiont, grows im- 
patient of the leaſt Contradiction. He who 
had often compounded with his Parliaments, and 
ſubmitted to them on many Occaſions, dictates 
all their Proceedings; and the Voice of the Lau 
is little elſe than the Eccho of the Voice of the 
King. —In ſhort; He who had been led, amuſed, 
governed by his Miniſier, drives, over- bears tyran · 
nizes; butchers his Servants and his Mives, his 
Commons and his Nobility” | 
When Henry the ciohth firſt engaged in the Aﬀair 


| quences of it; becauſe He certainly did not expect 
the Diffoulties, which gave Occaſion to them. 
He went on during the two firſt Years, in thei 
beaten Road, by which ſo many others had gone 
before to the ſame End; and He ſeemed to have 
no View beſides That of employing the Authority 
of one Pope to undo what the Authority of another 
Pope had done. Nay, after Cranmer had began 
to open other Views to Him, He ſeemed ſtill to 
cling to Rome ; reſolved to ſucceed any Way; but 
deſirous to ſucceed that Way.—— Happy was 
it that He took his Meaſures no better, and that 
He was no better ſerved on this Occaſion than on 
| . many 


| His Tory of ExcLAND. 101 
| many others! — He ſuffered himſelf to be 


| amuſed by Clement the ſeventh, the leaſt ſcrupulous 
Man alive; and who would have divorced Him, 
| or have done any other pontifical Job for Him, if 
| the League formed to reduce the Emperor's Power 
| in Italy, had ſucceeded. But the Emperor's Power 
there continuing to prevail, the Pope concluded 
| his Treaty with his Prince, on the moſt Advanta- 
geous Terms. He obtained that favourite Point, 
for which He would have ſacrificed not only the 
| Intereſts of Henry the eighth, but even Thoſe of the 
| Papacy itſelf. J mean the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the Family of Medicis on the Ruins of the Floren- 
| tine Liberty. The Loſs of Genoa, the total De- 
ſtruction of the French Army in the Kingdom of 


Naples, and ſeveral other Conſiderations, induced 


| Francis the Firſt to make his Peace with the Emperer 


likewiſe, and to ſubmit to the Treaty of Cambray. 
Thus did Henry the eighth find himſelf at once 
diſappointed in the Expectations He had been 
made to entertain from the Court of Nome, and 


deſtitute of all foreign Aſſiſtance; Francis being 


the only Ally, of whom He could avail himſelf 
to influence the Councils of Rome, in Oppoſition 
to the Emperor, , 

In this State of Affairs, Henry reſorted to That, 
which will be always the beſt and ſureſt Reſerve 
of a King of Great Britain; the Inclinations, and 
Affections of his People. He had not the Trouble 


of diſpoſing them, for He found them already diſ- 


poſed, to his Purpoſes. The Spirit, raiſed by 


Wickliffe, about two Centuries before, againſt the 


Uſurpations of the Pope and the Clergy, was ſtill 


alive. The Sufferings of the Lallards, as his Fol- 


lowers were called, had not abated it, The Art of 
| F'3 _ © + = es 
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Printing had been propagated ; and the late Sue. 


ceſs of Luther had encouraged it. There were 
Multitudes therefore, in all Parts of the Kingdom, 


who deſired a compleat Reformation of the Church, 


both in Doctrine and in Diſcipline, Others again 


were content that the Papal Authority, grievous in 


its Nature, and ſcandalous in its Exerciſe, as well 
as the extravagant Power and impertinent Im- 
munities of the Clergy, ſhould be taken away. But 
they meant to go no farther. Many would not 


go even fo far as This; but were ſtill Slaves to all 


their Prejudices ; and remained in the Midſt of 
this Defection, attached to the Pope, as well as 
to the corrupted Doctrine, and the e Dit- 


| cip me of the Church. 


Whilſt the Divorce 1 at Rome, and 


the Proceedings relating to it, were carried on by 


the Direction and under the Authority of the 


Pope, it was the King's Affair; it was the Affair 
of his Miniſters. But when it appeared imprac- 
ticable in this Method, and Henry reſolved, in or- 


der to accompliſh it in another, to deliver himſelf 
and his People from the Yoke of Rome; the Affair 
of the Divorce became a national Affair, and the 
Cauſe of the King became the Cauſe of his Subjects. 


As He proceeded in it, He was encouraged to 


proceed. The Concurrence of his People grew 


every Day more general, and He was ſupported 


with the greateſt Warmth. He ſoon held the 
Clergy at. his Mercy ; and the Popiſh Party was 


broken and terrified, if not entirely cruſhed. 


During this eager Purſuit after eccle/saſtical Li- 


 berty, a Power very dangerous to civil Liberty was 


erected. We obſerved before that the Prerogative 


had been carried high, and extended wide, in the Reign 
of Henry the ſeventh, who ine much by Law, 


and 
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and obtained more by his Manner of conjirumg and 
executing the Law. His Son, parting with none 


| of his Authority, and improving the Conjuncture 


ſo as to acquire a great deal more, acquired ſo 
much at laſt, that the Power of the Crown ex- 
ceeded by far that Proportion, which is conſiſtent 
with the Security of publick Liberty, and private 


Property. It is true, indeed, that He always took 
Care to have the Law on his Side; and would net - 


ther venture on the Exerciſe of Hets of Power 


| againſt it, or without it. His Experience, in 


the former Part of his Reign, had taught him the 
Danger of ſuch a Conduct; and, in the latter 
Part, he had no Occaſion to purſue it. The O- 
pinion of the Nation went along with him now; 
and, as exorbitant as his Demands frequently 


were, his Parliaments refuſed Him nothing. At 
one Time, They gave up to him, in a great De- 


gree, the legiſlative Authority\; and his Proclama- 
tions were made, under ſome Reſtrictions, equi- 
valent to As of Parliament. At another Time, 
They aſcribed to Him a Sort of [nfallibility ; and 
Letters Patent, under the great Seal, were made 
neceſſary to determine the Articles of Faith, which 
Men were to believe fully, and the Doctrines, Rites 


and Ceremonies, which they were to obſerve and 


practice, under ſeveral Penalties.— The ſuſpi- 
cious State of Affairs abroad was amplified to give 
a Pretence to one of theſe Laws; and the con- 
fuſed State of Religion at home, and the claſhing 


of Parties about it, might afford ſome Colour to 


the other.— The Truth is, that any Pretence 
ſerved, at this Time, to grant whatever the King, 
deſired; a ſtronger Inſtance of which cannot be 
imagined than That of the Subſich, obtained in 
the Year 1540. Henry had got immenſe Riches 
i na 
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by the fir/? and ſecond Suppreſſion of Monaſteries. A 


principal Inducement to the /a/?, which was like- 
_ wiſe the greateſt, was This; that the King might 


be enabled, without taxing the People, to de- 
fend them againſt ſuch Invaſions, as the Court had 


been pleaſed to ſuppoſe; and with the Rumours 


of which the Nation had been purpoſely alarmed. 
Theſe Invaſions did not happen. Henry continued- 
in Peace with all his Neighbours; and yet, the 
very next Vear, he not only accepted from the 


Clergy of the Province of Canterbury, with the 


Approbation of Parliament, a Grant of the 5h 
Part of their Revenue; but he demanded a Sub- 


ch likewiſe of the Houſe of Commons. So ex- 


travagant a Demand could not but meet with 


ſome Oppoſition, The Subſidy however was grant- 


ed in as large a Proportion, as if the Nation had 


been engaged in a dangerous War, The Reaſons 
for granting it were alinoſt burleſque. It was af- 


firmed, by the King's Party, that He had laid out 


2, Sums in ſecuring the Coaſts; and that the eep- 
ing his Subjechs in. Peace and Plenty cot Him more 
than the moſt burthenſome War. ——— Thus a 


Precedent was made of .converting into ordinary 
Aids of the Government thoſe h:avy Taxes, which 
ought never to be felt by the People, unleſs upon 
the mo/? extraordinary Occaſions, That they ought 
to be laid in Time of Far, neither was, nor 


ever could be doubted. That they were equally. 


neceſſary in Time of Peace, was now eſtabliſhed 


by the Logick of the Cort; and we may be ſure | 


that the Argument would have been urged with 
ſtill more Force and Effect, if the Nation had 
fallen, by the Management of the Courtiers in 
that Age, into ſuch a Situation as could neither 


be 
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be called properly a State of Mar, or a State of 
Pratt.” ; : : 
The abſolute Power, which Henry the eighth ex- 
| erciſed over the Purſes, Lives, Liberties and Con- 
| ſciences of his People, was due to the intire In- 
| fluence, which he had gain'd over the Parliament; 
and this Dependency of the ue Houſes on the 
| King did, in Effect, eſtabliſh Tyranny by Law.— 
| If we look for the true Cauſe of this Dependency, 
we ſhall find it, as Rapin bath very judiciouſly ob- 
| ſerved, in thoſe Diviſions of the Nation concern- 
| ing Religion, which I have mentioned above.— — 
| The Party, which oppoſed a Reformation, by a 
| bigotted Attachment to the Diſcipline, as well as 
Doctrine of the Church of Rome, furniſhed the 
| King with as many Pretences for graſping at Pow- 
er, and ſqueezing Money out of his People, as 
Ambition could wiſh, or Proſuſion require, 
| The other twe Parties concurred with the King, 
and went together to a certain Point; That is, 
to throw off the papal Yoke, and to leſſen the 
Power of the Clergy, But here they ſEparated, 
and went different Ways; one to carry the Refer- 
mation forward ; and the other to ſtop it, where it 
then ſtood; whilſt the King ſeemed to keep in a 
middle Way between them both, — Sometimes, 
He ſeemed to favour Theſe, whoſe Principles led 
them to an intire Reformation; and he touched the 
Doctrine, though with a gentler Hand than the 
. Diſcipline of the Church. — Sometimes, he ap- 
peared zealous for the Doctrine, and even for 
ſome Part of the Diſcipline; and the Manner, in 
which he often executed that bloody Statute, the 
Law of the ſix Articles, would incline one to think 
that he joined to his political Conſiderations a T inc- 
ture of religinus Prejudice on theſe Heads, But 
1 5 F 4 how 
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however That was, certain it is that the Hopes, 
which each of theſe two Parties entertained of the 
King, and the Fears, which they entertained of 
one another, occaſioned their continual Bidding for 
him, if I may be allowed to uſe ſuch an Expreſ- 


| hon, This Emulation formed then, what it al- 


ways muſt form, the moſt dangerous Conjuncture, 
to which Liberty can be expoſed. When the Mo- 
tives of contending Parties are founded on private 
Ambition and Avarice, the Danger is great. How 
much greater muſt it be, when theſe Motives are 


founded on Religion likewiſe ; when the Heads 


and Hearts of both Sides are heated even to En- 


thuſiaſm; when 2his Spirit mingles itſelf with the 
Spirit of a ; ſo that ſome through Folly, and 


ſome through Knavery, are ready to ſacrifice pub- 


lich Liberty to their particular Schemes of Religion? 


In ſuch Circumſtances as theſe was this Nation, 
when Henry the eighth died; and if he had left a 
Son and Succeſſor, of full Age, and bold and en- 


terprizing like himſelf, our Liberties had been ir- 


retrievably loſt, according to all Appearances.— 
Henry the cighth, by applying to his Parliaments for 
the extraordinary Powers, which he exerciſed, 


and by taking theſe Powers for ſuch Terms, and 
under. ſuch Reſtrictions, as the Parliament im- 


poſed, owned indeed ſufficiently that they did not 
belong of Right to the Crown, He owned like- 
wiſe, in Effect, more than any Prince, who went 
before him, how abſolutely the Diſpoſition of the 
Crown of England, belongs to the People of £ng- 
land, by procuring ſo many different and oppoſite 
Settlements of it to be made in Parliament ; and 


yet Tyranny was actually eſtabliſhed. The Free- 


dom of our Government might flouriſh in Specu- 


lation ; but certainly it boy not ſubſiſt in => 
In 
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Un the Caſe therefore ſuppoſed above, our 
| Forefathers would very ſoon have found how fa- 
| tal it is, in any Circumſtances, by any Means, or 
under any Pretences, to admit Incroachments on 
the Conſtitution.; and how vain it is, when theſe 
Incroachments are once admitted, for the Service 
of ſome preſent Turn, to preſcribe Limitations 

to the Exerciſe or Duration of them. | 
| © But Providence directed the Courſe of Things 
better, and broke thoſe Shackles, which we had 
- forged for ourſelves. A Minority followed this tur- 
bulent Reign; the Government was weak; the 
Governors divided ; and the Temper of the Peo- 
ple ſuch as made it prudent.to ſooth them. This 
| the Duke of Somerſet did, out of Inclination, and 
the Duke of Northumberland, out of Policy. To 
the former we owe not only the compleat Eſta- | 
bliſhment of the Church of England on the Ruins 

of Popery, but the firſt and great Steps, which 


were made to reſtore a free Government, In the 


very firſt Year of his Adminiſtration, ſeveral Acts 
which had paſſed in the Reign of Henry the eight, 
and in ſome preceding Reigns, grievous to the 
People, and deſtructive of Liberty, were repeaPd : 
and among others that abſurd Act, which gave 
to Proclamations the Force of Laws, The Law of + 
tbe fix Articles was likewiſe repeal'd, Others were 
explained; and ſeveral new Laws were made in 
favour of civil, as well as eccleſi aſtical Liberty; both 
of which got ſo much Strength in the Reign of* - 
Edward the ſixth, that they were able to ſtand the 
mort but violent Shock of Queen Mary's Reign. 
This Princeſs lived long enough to confirm, not 
to deſtroy, our Religion by Perſecution. The ill- 
concerted Inſurrection of Mat gave Strength to 
the * which prevailed at Court, and diſ- 
| | couraged, 
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couraged, for ſome Time, all Oppoſition ; nay, _ 
the Methods taken to influence the Elections, and 
to gain by Corruption the Members, who were 


choſen, were carried on ſo openly, that the Price 


for which each Man fold himſelf, was public kly 
known. No wonder then if the papal Authority 


was reſtored, and the Queen's Marriage with Pi- 


lip the ſecond approved. But this State of Things 
could not laſt Jong, nor was the Nation diſpoſed 
to bear a continual Sacrifice of her Intereſt to 


. Rome and Spain. 


The Parliament, corrupt as it was, began to 
revolt againſt the Court, The Spirit of Liberty re- 


vived; and that Spirit, and the Spirit of Refor- 


mation in Religion, had made more Progreſs than 
was readily perceived. This Progreſs had been 


made principally among the Commons 3 and there- 
fore, though the Authority of the Crown, of the 


Council, and of the great Lords kept up other 


; Appearances ; yet there was a ſecret Fire burning 


which muſt and would have broke out. The Ef- 
ſects of the Cauſes, laid in the Reign of Henry the 


Seventh, began now to appear. The Lands of the 


Mobility were leſſened, and Thoſe of the Commons 


. Increaſed. Trade had been encouraged for ſeveral 


Years. We ſee that ſome Care had been taken 


of it, even in the troubleſome Times of Edward 


the fourth, and very much was done towards the 
Advancement of it in the Reigns of Henry the ſe- 
wenth, and Henry the eighth, The Wft-Indies had 


been 1 about half a Century before; and 


Part of the immenſe Treaſures, which flowed 


from thence into Europe, began to increaſe the Pro- 
fits; and, increaſing-the Profits, to- increaſe the 
Induſtry of our Merchants, Henry the eighth had 


ſold a * great Part of the Church Lands at low 


Prices, 


r Www - 
Prices, on Purpoſe to engage the Body of the Na- 
tion in one common Intereſt againſt the Romiſb 
Clergy. The Commons had made their Uſe of 
this Strain of Policy, and had got into very great 
Eſtates in Lands, by Theſe as well as by other 
Means; ſo that the King, the Lords and the 
Church, who had formerly held ſo great an Over- 
ballance of Property in Land, had now little 
more than one Third of the Whole belonging to 
them; the Conſequences of which were not fore- 
ſeen by Queen Mary; neither did ſhe live long 
enough to feel them in any great Degree. They 
did not eſcape the Penetration of her Ser. She _ 
foreſaw them; and the great Glory and Happi- 
neſs of her Reign may juſtly be attributed to this 
firſt Principle, that ſhe had the Wiſdom to diſ- 
cern not only the Actual Alteration, which was 
already made, but the growing Alteration, which 
would every Day increaſe in the State of Property ; 
that ſhe accommodated at once the whole Syſtem 
of her Government to this great Change ; and 
inſtead of depending upon Expedients, which were 
now no longer of Seaſon, choſe the ſole Expedient, 


that remained, for making herſelf and her People 


happy; which was to place the whole Strength 
and Security of her Government in the Afections 
of her People, and in her ſuperior Credit with. 
them. e 
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55 W E have now brought theſe Remarks on the 
| "=" Engliſh Hiſtory. not only down to Times 


Attle remote from our own; but to a Period, 
When the Monarchy ſettled on a new Foundation 
e 5 upon 
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tion. The Ribaldry, which 1% Scribblers, em- 
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upon which it ſtill continues and reſts more firmly 


than ever at this Hour. The Obſervations there- 
fore, which remain to be made, in order to il- 


luſtrate what hath been advanced, concerning the 
Spirit of Liberty and the Spirit of Faction, will for 


theſe Reaſons be the more appoſite, the more af- 


fecting, and by Conſequence the more uſeful ; but, 


for theſe Reaſons likewiſe, it is probable that they 
will become the Occaſions of louder Complaints, 


and of more impertinent Clamour.— We ſhall 


be ſincerely ſorry for This; becauſe We look on 


the Alarm, which hath been taken at our Endea- 
vours to revive the Spirit, and to confirm and pro- 
pagate the Doctrines of Liberty, in a Country, 


where Liberty is ſtill avowed, and under a Go- 


vernment, eſtabliſhed on the Principles of Liberty, 
as a moſt ſuſpicious and melancholy Symptom, 
But the ſtronger this Symptom appears, the more 


incumbent We ſhall think it upon us to purſue the 
- honeſt Deſign, to which We have devoted our- 


felves with Conſtancy and Vigour, 
The ſhameleſs Crew, who write againſt their 


Country, as they would write againſt their God, 


for Hire, ſhall have little Regard from us. The 


ſcandalous Licence, with which They have pre- 
| ſumed to draw adious Parallels, and the Impudence, 
with which They have imputed theſe Parallels to 


us, have been abundantly expoſed already, The 
few, the very few Things which they have al- 


Tedged in Point of Fact, or Argument, have been 
often anſwered; perhaps too often, conſidering 


how little Weight They carry with Them, and 
how little Impreſſion They were capable of mak- 
ing on the Underſtanding, even of The/e, who had 
other Reaſons for inclining to that Side of the Queſ- 


ploy 
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ploy, hath been and will continue to be deſpiſed, | 
not anſwered. It cannot be expected that we 
' ſhould take Notice of every little, frivolous, 
childiſh, Declamation, which appears in publick, 
however ſome Perſons may demean themſelves by 
pretending to admire them. The Menaces affec- 
tedly and inſolently thrown out on oe Side, and 
the Hlattery, ſervilely offered on the other, are e- 
qually Objects of our Contempt; and if We take 
a little Notice of the former, once for all, before 


| Wee proceed any farther in theſe Remarks, it is 


purely becauſe We cannot underſtand them to be 
the Language of theſe Writers, When They talk 
in this Style, They ſpeak the Language of Him, 


| who guides their Pens, and who is known to re- 


SY + 
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ward their Labours. To Him therefore it may 
not be improper to addreſs ourſelves in the follow- 
ing Manner. h | 
The Perſons, whom you threaten, Sir, nei- 
ther value your Favour, nor fear your Anger. 
© Whenever you attempt any Act of Power againſt 
© any of them, you ſhall find that you have to 
do with Men, who know they have not offend- 
ed the Law; and therefore truſt they have not 
„ offended the King, who know They are ſafe, 
* as long as the Laws and Liberties of their Coun- 
try are ſo; and who are ſo little deſirous of be- 
ing ſafe any longer, that they would be the firſt 
„to bury themſelves in the Ruins of the Britifh 
© Conſtitution, if Yau, or any Miniffer, as deſ- 
«6 perate as You, ſhould be able to deſtroy it. But 
© let us aſk on this Occaſion, what IJ are, who 
thus preſume to threaten ?!——Are you not 
One, whoſe Meaſure of Folly and Iniquiry is 
full; who can neither hold, nor quit his Po,] - 
«© er With Impunity ; and over whoſe Head the 
2 long 
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e ready to burſt ? 
“dir, inftead of threatening to attack others, to 


Is it not Time for You, 


& conſider how ſoon You may be attacked Your- 
« ſelf *— How many Crimes may be charged up- 
« on Lou and Yours, which almoſt every Man can 
„prove; and how many more are ready to ſtart 
cc into Light, as ſoon as the Power, by which 
«© Yiu now conceal them, ſhall determine 


. When next Du meditate Revenge on your Ad- 


ce derſaries, remember this Truth. The Laws 


4. muſt be deſtroyed, before They car ſuffer, or You, 


= < eſcape.” 


Let us now return to our Subject. In the 
eatly Days of our Government, after the Norman 
Invaſion, the Commons of England were rather 
formidable in their collective, than conſiderable in 


their repreſentative Body; by their Numbers in ex- 


traordinary Emergencies, rather than by their 
Wight in the ordinary Courſe of Government. 
In later Days, they began to acquire ſome of this 
Weight by Degrees. They repreſented Grievances ; 


They gave, or refuſed Sub/edies ; and they exer- 
eiſed, in a regular, ſenatorial Manner, the Pow- 
ers lodged in them by the Conſtitution ; but ſtill 


they did not obtain the intire Weight, till they were 
wholly emancipated; and they were not ſo, till 


the great Change, which we are ſpeaking of, hap-- 


pened. Before this Time, they had too much of 
the Dependency of Tenants ; and the King the No- 


bility and the Clergy had too much of the Superio- 
rity of Garde,” ” This Dependency of the Com- 
mons, added to That, which the Crawn frequently 
found Means of creating, either by influencing 


their Elections, or by corrupting their Repreſenta- 
tives, 8 * the Pr iſions made a- 
| _ 
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gainſt it, which we have touch'd in a “ former 
Paper) kept this Part of the Legiſlature in ſuch a 
State, as made it unable fully to anſwer the End 
of its Inſtitution ; and the Syſtem of our Govern- 
ment was by Conſequence, in this Reſpect, de- 
fective. 25 | 
Could Henry the ſeventh have found Means, as 
he reduced the Nobility lower, to have hindered 
the Commons from riſing higher; could He have 
opened a Way to the Diminution of the Property 
of the Lords, and have prevented that Increaſe of 
the ſame Property amongſt the Commons, to which 
on the contrary, he gave Occaſion, and which 
Time and Accidents conſpired to bring about; 
the Ballance of this Government would have been 
totally loſt, though the outward Forms of it had 
been preſerved. Our Liberty would have been loſt 
by Conſequence ; and our Kings, with an Houſe 
of Lords and an Houſe of Commons, and all the Ap- 
pearances of limited Monarchs might have been as 
arbitrary as thoſe Princes are, who govern Coun- 
tries, where no ſuch Conſtitution prevails. T he 
Reaſon of This will appear plain to Thoſe, who 
remember what hath been obſerved, in ſome of 
our former Papers, that a dependent Exerciſe of the- 
Powers, lodged in the two Houſes of Parliament, will 
endanger, and may, more effectually than any o- 
ther Expedient, deftroy . Liberty ; and that the 
Preſervation of our Freedom is no Way to be ſe- 
cured but by a free and independent Exerciſe of theſe 
Powers. Now, - ſuch an. Exerciſe could not have 
continued, much leſs have been improved, if Heu- 
ry the ſeventh had been able, at_the ſame Time, 
to weaken his Nobility, and to keep his Commons 
| on | ” 3 from 
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from acquiring new Strength, But this was im- 
practicable. At leaſt, it was not attempted, 
Henry the ſeventh haſtened to the Cure of that Evil, 
which preſſed him moſt, the Power of the Nibility, 
as his. Son ſoon afterwards effectually reduced the 
exorbitant Power of the Clergy; and in pulling 
down theſe Powers, which, as they were confti- 


tuted, and had been exerciſed, hurt the Crows) 


more than they ſerved the People, theſe Princes be- 
came the Inſtruments of raiſing another Power, 


which is the beſt, if not the ſole effetual Barrier 


againſt Uſurpations of illegal, and Abuſes of le- 
gal Prerogatives ; and which at the ſame Time, 
can never be applied to do any real Hurt to the 
Crown, unleſs in Caſes where it is bent and forced 
to do this Hurt by the Crown itſelf, in the firſt 


Place, againſt the natural Tendency and Direc- 


tion of it. 


This Increaſe of the Property of the Commons, 
by taking off from them a con/lant Dependency of 


one Sort, and by rendering them leſs obnoxious to 
an occaſional Dependency of another, gave greater 
Dignity, and added greater Weight, in the Bal- 


lance of Government, to their repreſentative Body, 
The Houſe of Commons became more powerful, 
without the Attribution of any new Powers, and 
purely by the different Manner, in which their 
Independency, the Effect of their Property, enabled 


them to- exerciſe the ſame Powers, which they en- 
joyed before. A Concert with a few great Lords, 
and a few leading Prelates, was now no longer ſuf- 


ficient to guide the-Senſe of Parliament, and to 
eſtabliſh the Meaſures of Government; no, not even 
in Caſes, where this Concert might be extended 
to ſome of the Commons Themſelves, Intrigue 
and n became unneceſſary, when the national 

| . 
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Tutereft was wiſely purſued ; and ineffectual, when 

it was not. The Way was open to gain the Par- 
liament, by gaining the Nation; but to impoſe on 
the Nation, by gaining the Parliament was hard; 

for the Weight without Doors determined, in thoſe 
Days, the Weight within, The ſame Cauſes, 
which rendered the Houſe of Commons more con- 
fiderable to the Court, to the Nobility, to the Clergy, 

to the Cammons themſelves, rendered likewiſe the 
whole Body of the Commons of more Importance to 
. Thoſe, who were choſen to repreſent them. Be- 


| fides which, the Frequency of new Elections, 


which was Jeemed an honourable Burthen, gave 
the Nation frequent Opportunities of modelling 
the repreſentative Body, according to the Intereſts 
and Inclinations of the collective Body, From 


hence it followed, that that Credit and Influence 


in the Nation, which can only be acquired and 
preſerved by adhering to the national Intereſt, be- 


came the ſole Means of maintaining a. laſting 


Credit and Influence in the Houſe of Commons; 
upon which the Harmony of Government, and 
the Happineſs of Prince and People n more 
than. eve. 

Thus were we brought back, in Tn very di- 5 
ſtant, and in Circumſtances very different to the 
Principles of Government, which had prevailed a- 
mongſt our Saxon Anceſtors, before they left 
Germany, Whatever particular Pre-eminences, 
or Powers, were veſted in the Principal Men, the 
great Affairs of State were directed by the whole. 
Body of the Nation, De minoribus Principes, 
de majoribus omnes. 

Such were the natural Effects of this new-Settle- 
ment; and thus our limited Monarchy became ca- 
pable of as much Nen, as Wiſdom and fa- 

N vourable 


@ 
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vourable Accidents can communicate to any human 
Inſtitution; for can We raiſe our Ideas of this 
Kind of Perfection higher than ordering the Diſ- 
tribution of Property and Power in ſuch a Manner, 
that the Privileges of the People, and the Preroga- 

tive of the Crown, cannot be taken away, unleſs 
with their own Conſent, or by their own Fault? 
Now to this Point of Perfection was the Con- 
ſtitution of our Government brought, and farther 
it could not be brought; becauſe it is impoſſible 

Uh: to ſecure either Prince, or People againſt Themſelves, 

1 or againſt the Effects of their own Conduct. - 

One Part of what hath been ſaid upon this Sub- 

ject will not, I think, be diſputed. The other, 

perhaps may ſeem a Paradox ; and a Settlement, 
which rendered our Government more democratical, 
will not be readily allowed to have been advanta- 
geous to the Crown, though it muſt be allowed to 
have been ſo to the People. Let us examine 
therefore whether it was really ſo, or not. 

In all limited Monarchies, and we are not ſpeak- 
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ing of any other, the Power of preſerving theſe Li- 
i mitations muſt be placed ſomewhere, The Que- 
i; ſion therefore is, whether it can be placed more 
. advantageouſly, even for the Crown as well as the 
1 People, than in the whole Body of the Nation. 
it Whilſt the Commons had not Property enough to 
[: have any Share in is Power, the ſole Check, 
if which could be oppoſed to the Incroachments of 
. the Crown, was the Power of the Barons and of 
5 the Clergy, But theſe two Orders of Men had 
: their particular Intereſts, frequently oppoſite to 


each other, and to Thoſe of the People, as well as to 
Thoſe of the Crown ; ſo that they were not only 
very incapable of forming a ſecure Barrier to Li- 
berty, but their Power became terrible and dan- 
5 ? gerous 
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gerous to the Crown itſelf. They ſlided eaſily into 
Faction, They often incroached on the Prince's 
Authority, whilſt they reſiſted his Incroachments, 
real or pretended, on their own Privileges ; and 
under the plauſible Veil of Lau, or Coſpel, private 
Ambition had a greater Share than publick Liberty 
in their Conteſts. It is true that, during theſe 
Conteſts, Magna Charta was ſigned and confirmed; 
and the Condition of the People, in Point of Li- 
erty, very much improved. But This was the 
accidental Effet of the Conteſts between the 
Kings, the Barons and the Clergy, as We have re- 
marked in ſpeaking of thoſe Times, and not the 
natural Effects of the Property and Power lodged 
in the Barons and the Clergy. The Commons 
were courted by all Sides, becauſe they were want- 
ed by all. Had they been Bubbles enough to 
look on the Nobility and Clergy as the proper Guar- + 
dians of Liberty, and to have adhered to Them 
accordingly, they might indeed have avoided be- 
ing Slaves to their Kings, but they would have ren- 
dered both. their Kings and Themſelves little leſs. 
than Slaves to their temporal and ſpiritual Lords. 
After the Reigns of Edward the fir/t, and Ed- 


_ ward the third, Pawer came to be better poized 


and our Government took a more regular Form, 
The Prerogatives of our Kings, and the Privileges - 
of our Nobility ; The Authority and Immunity of 
the Church, and the Rights of the People, were 
more aſcertained ; and yet, after this Time, the 
ſame Obſervations will hold good in a very great 
Degree. It is certain that the vaſt Over-ballance 
of Property and Power, which ſtill continued in 
the Nobility and Clergy, inſtead of preventing, 
ſoftening, or ſhortening the Calamities, which 
followed, helped to form and maintain thoſe Fac- 
| | OO : tions, 
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118 REMARKS on the 
tions, which began, renewed, and fomented the Civil 


Wars of Yoriand Lancaſter, as well as the wicked 


Conduct of Richard the ſecond, and the weak Con- 
duct of Henry the ſixth, Redreſs of Grievances, 


and ſufficient Security againſt them for the future, 


might have ſatisfied the People, if they had been 


left to Themſelves ; but nothing leſs than Revo- 


lutions of Government could ſatisfy the Fa7ons, 
into which the great Men were divided, and into 


' which They divided the Nation, by their Influence 
over the People, and by the Advantages, which the 
ill Conduct of the Yaris and e gave 


to each other. 


Thus We ſee how unſafely for the Crown, as 


well as in ſecurely for the People, that Property and 
Power, which is neceſſary to preſerve the Limita- 
tions of our Monarchy, was placed before the Time, 
when that great Change in the one and the other 
happened, which makes the Subject of this Diſ- 
courſe. But as ſoon as this Change did happen, the 


Crown was no longer expoſed to the ſame Miſchiefs. 


When the little Power, which Henry the fourth 


| of France had in the Town of Rochelle, was objec- 


ted to Him, He made an Anſwer worthy of his 


heroick Spirit, J ds, ſaid He, all 1 deſire to do there, 
in doing nothing but what 1 ought. 
deration of Temper, is in all Governments, the beſt _ 


This - 


and, in limited Manarcbies, the only ſure and du- 


rable Foundation of Power. By preventing Jea- 


louſy in the People of the Prince, it takes away all 
Advantage againſt his Government from Faction; 


and the more watchful the People are over their 


Liberties, the more ſenſible will they be of this Mo- 
deration, and the more grateful for it. Faction 


proceeds always without Reaſon ; but it can hard- 
* Ever r ſucceed without Plaue, and ſufficient 


Fee 8 
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Pretence will hardly be found under ſuch a Go- 
vernment. 3 os SS rg TO 
When a Prince, who manifeſts this Moderation 
of Temper, purſues the true Intereſt of his People, 
and ſuffers no other Intereſi to come into any De- 
gree of Competition with it, far from being the ' 
Object of their Fealouſy, he will be the principal 
Object of their Affection; and if he joins to this 
Character of Goodneſs That of Ability, He will be 
the principal Object of their Confidence likewiſe. 
Theſe are the ſtrongeſt Chains, by which a People 
can be bound to their Prince; eaſter indeed, but 
far ſtronger than thoſe of Adamant, by which 
Dionyſius the elder boaſted that He had ſecured the 
Tyranny of Syracuſe to his Son; Force, Fear, a 
Multitude of Troops, and a Guard of ten Thouſand 
Barbarians. A Prince, who eſtabliſhes his 
Government on the Principles of Affection, hath 
every Thing to hope and nothing to fear from his 
People. A Prince, who eſtabliſhes his Govern- 
ment on any other Principles, acts in Contradiction 
to the very End of his Inſtitution. What Objec- 
tion therefore could be made, even on the Part of 
the Crown, to a Settlement of Preperty and Power, 
which put the Guardianſhip of Liberty into ſuch 
Hands as never did, nor never will invade the Pre- 
rogative and Authority of the Crown, whilſt they 
are employed to thoſe Purpoſes, for which alone 
they were intruſted ? It is confeſſed, that if a Prince 
ſhould attempt to eſtabliſh his Government on any 
other Principles than Theſe ; if he ſhould chuſe to 
depend rather on deceiving, corrupting, or forcing - 
his People, than on gaining their Affection and 
Confidence; He might feel the Weight of their 

Property and Power very heavy in the Scale againſt 
Him. But then it muſt be confeſſed, likeyiſe, that, 

8 | 1 | In 
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in ſuch a Caſe, this Oppoſition of the Py}; 
would be juſt ; and that the Prince, not the People, 
- would be anſwerable to Himſelf and his F amily, 
to God and to Man, for all the ill Conſequences, 
which might follow. 85 . 
Me hope that We have ſaid nothing, in order 
to ſhew the Excellency of our Conſtitution, as it 
ſettled about the Time of Queen Elizabeth, which 
is not agreeable to Reaſon; and ſure We are that 
the Truth of theſe general Propoſitions will be 
confirmed by the particular Examples, which are 
to follow.—The Reign of Queen Elizabeth, will 
be one continued Proof, that the Power of preſerv. 
ing the Limitations of a Monarchy cannot be 
placed better, for a good and wiſe Prince, than in 


the ꝛ0hole Body of the People; and that the Spirit of 


Liberty will give greater Strength, as well as pro- 
cure greater Eaſe, to the Government of ſuch a 
Prince, than any abſolute Monarch can hope to 
find in the moſt abiect Spirit, which Principles of 
Blind Submifſion and paſſive Obedience are capable of 
inſpiring. — The Reigns immediately ſucceeding 
This, will be one continued Proof, that whenever 
the Power of the People hath been exerciſed againſt 
the Crown, it hath been owing primarily to the 
weak management and Obſtinacy of the Court, 
and to the unhappy Choice, which thoſe Princes 
made of governing by Factions, in Oppoſition to 
the Senſe and Intereſt of the Nation. From 
whence it will follow that the great Calamities, 
which befel our Country, in the Middle of the 
laſt Century, are unjuſtly charged on the Spirit of 
Liberty, or on the Nature of the Britiſh Con/titution 
of Government, | 5 


CHAP, 
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rn HERE is no Part of our Annals, nor ner | 
3 haps of the Annals of any other Country, 


which deſerves to be more ſtudied, or to be oftner 


called to Remembrance, both by "Thoſe, who go- 


yern, and by Thoſe who are governed, than the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth. We ſhall not how- 


ever deſcend into all the Obſervations, which it 


affords 3 nor even into all Thoſe, which might 


properly ſerve to our preſent Purpoſe. 


In ſome * Papers We made a few Remarks on 


this Reign, and on that of King James the firſt 


We apprehend that the Contraſte between Them 
appeared very ſtrong on that Occaſion. This 
Contraſte will probably appear ſtill much ſtronger, 


and by Con<=quence be the more inſtructive, when 


thiſe Remarks, and Theſe We are going to make, 
come to center in one ſingle Point; to ſhew that 
the Conduct of Queen Elizabeth, under great Diſ- 
advantages, produced all the good Effects, which 


Prince, or People could deſire; becauſe it was 


wiſely ſuited to the Nature of our Government ; 
whereas the Conduct of King James the firft, 
who had many and great Advantages,. which his 
Predeceſſor wanted, made his Reign grievous to 
the People, uneaſy to Himſelf, and acceſſary to 
thoſe Misfortunes, which befel his Sen; becauſe 
it was ill- ſuited to the Nature of our Government, 
and founded on Principles deſtructive of Liberty, 


dee the Craftſman, No. 137, 138, 130. 
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Few Princes (no, not even her 88 
Henry the fourth of France) have been ever raiſed to 
2 Throne under more diſadvantageous Circum- 
ſtances, or have been ſurrounded in it with more 
complicated Difficulties, than Queen Elizabeth, 
Let us take a general Survey of them. 

The Diviſion and Animoſity of Parties had 
been carried to the Height of religious Rage. 
The Cruelty of Queen Mary's Reign, in which 


much prote/lant Blood had been ſhed, and even 


That of her Siſer with Difficulty ſpared, rendered 
of courſe the perſecuting Side more deſperate, and 
the other more exaſperated, It is hard to imagine, 
that Queen Elizabeth had been able to cultivate 
many perſonal Attachments to herſelf, before ſhe 
came to the Crown; except That of Sir William 
Cecil, afterwards Lord Burleigh, and perhaps one 
or two more, Her Impriſonment for a Time, and 
the great Conſtraint, under which ſhe lived dur- 
ing her Si/er's whole Reign, gave her little Op- 
portunity for it ; and the jealous Eye, with which 
Gardiner and other ecclefiaſtical Zealots obſerved 
her Conduct, made it dangerous to attempt it. 
In general, the Protgſſants deſired her Succeſſion 3 ; 
and the Papiſis feared it. But the former were 
under Oppreſſion, and even a Kind of Proſcription. 
The latter had the whole Authority of the Chur ch 
and the State in their Hands, in this Kingdom ; and 
That of Ireland, bigotted to Popery, and prone to 
Rebellion, was at their Devotion.- The Pro- 


teſtants themſelves were divided; and Thoſe, 

who meant equally a Reformation, fell into the ut- 

- moſt Aſperity againſt each other, concerning the 

Manner of making it, and the Point, to which 

it ought to be carried, on account of Keligion a as 
well as of Ps 


r ablth. aa. oc ted 
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In this divided State, and in the Ferment, which 
ſuch Diviſions muſt neceſſarily cauſe, Queen Ei- 
zabeth found the People, whom ſhe came to govern. , - 
Surely, a more nice and perilous State can hardly 
be imagined ; eſpecially for Her, who was led by 
Inclination, and determined by particular Circum- 
ſtances of Intereſt, to eſtabliſh the Reformation 3 
That is, to declare for the weae/?, though not the 
kaſt numerous Party. 

It is obſerved (I think by Nathaniel Bacon in his 
borical and political Diſcourſes) that the Methods 
taken by Henry the ſeventh to accumulate Treaſure, 
made a rich King indeed, but did not inrich the 
Crown. His Son had ſeveral Opportunities of do- 
ing both; inſtead of which He impoveriſhed Him- 
ſelf, the Crown, and the People, by all the Methods 
which the moſt: wanton Profuſion could invent. 
He exhauſted the Wealth of the Nation. He did 
more. He debaſed the Coin, by mingling it with 
Copper, and loaded the Publick with Debts. 
Theſe again. were conſiderably increaſed in the 
Reign of Edward the fixth, Queen Mary was ſo 


far from diminiſhing them, that one of the princi= 


pal Complaints againſt her Adminiſtration, next 


tothe Ceuelty ſhe exerciſed, was the great Diſſipa- 
tion of the Revenue, occaſioned by her Reſtitutions 


to the Church, and by her new Foundations of 


Monaſteries. In this low, incumbered State 
Queen Elizabeth found the Revenues of the Crown, 
and the Wealth of the Nation. | 
Her Situation abroad was ſtill worſe than her 
dituation at home, Calais, and the other Engliſb 

Poſleffions in Picardy, had been loſt in a Quarrel, 
where the Intereſt of ngland had no Concern, 

For the Sake of Spain We had War with France, 
The War with Scai/and till continued; and Queen 
5 N Elizabeth 


1 Remanks on the 
Elizabeth had no one Aly, on whoſe Aſſiſtance ſhe 
5 could depend. 

Such diſtreſſed Situdtions are rare; and when 
They have happened, They have been often ren. 


dered leſs difficult in Reality, than in Appearance, 


by ſome particular Circumſtances, which have at- 
tended them. But when Elizabeth began her 
Reign, no ſuch Circumſtances exiſted in her Fa- 
vour. On the contrary, almoſt every Circum. 
ſtance aggravated her Diſtreſs. The Throne of 
France and Spain were filled neither by old Men, 
worn out with Age and Cares; nor by weak Men, 
unequal to their Rank and Buſineſs ; ; nor by 
Children, under the Tuition of Regents. Henty the 
ſecond reigned in France; Philip the ſecond in Spain; 
Princes, in the Vigour of their Age; of great Am- 
bition; of great Talents; and ſeconded by the 


a bleſt Miniſters and Generals in Europe. The 


French Monarchy had been growing up, from the 
Time of Lewis the eleventh, towards that Fulneſs 
of Power and Affluence of Wealth, at which the 
Sparifh Monarchy was already arrived. Both 
bee Princes were, by Bigotry and by Policy, at. 
tached to the Court of Rame; implacable Enemies 

to the Reformation; and ſuch by Conſequence to 
Queen Elizabeth. Henry the ſecond had a farther 
Reaſon for being ſo. He graſped, in his ambiti- 
ous Views, the Crown of England, as well as That 
of Scotland; and looked on Queen Elizabeth, as 
the Uſurper of a Right, belonging to his Daugh- 
ter in Law, Phil p, indeed, kept ſome faint 
and affected Meaſures with Elizabeth, as long 
as He apprehended the Union of ſo many Crowns 
in the Houſe of Valois; but this Apprehenſion 
was ſoon at an end; 3 and even his Shews of 
Friendſhip with it. Goes the fecmnd, * © 
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eldeſt Son, Francis the ſecond, died in about two 
Tears. The Deaths of theſe Princes did, per- 


haps, diminiſh the Difficulties and Dangers, to 


which Queen Elizabeth ſtood expoſed on one Hand; 


but then They increaſed: theſe Difficulties and 
Dangers on the other ; ſince they took off all Re- 
ftraint from Philip, in Purfuit of his Enterprizes 


_ againſt her. His Life laſted almoſt as long as 


Hers, and his inveterate Enmity as long as his Life. 

Another Source, from which Difficulties and 
Dangers were inceſſantly ariſing to Queen Elixa- 
beth, lay in the Objection, which the Pap;s made 


to her Title, on a Principle of Religion; and which 


were but too really, tho' inditectly, abetted by 
ſome Proteſtants, on a Principle of Faction. 


- 


Whilſt Diſputes about the Succeſſion to the Crow 


were confined to England, and turned on Maxims 
of our own Growth, if I may uſe that Expreſſion, 
We have ſeen how -little Regard was paid to the 


Titles, and to the pretended divine indeſeazable Right 


of Princes. But when foreign Nations came to be 
intereſted in the Succeſſion of our Crown, They 
proceeded on other Nations; not on Theſe, which 
both Cuſiom and Law had eſtabliſhed here. | 

The Attacks, of this Kind, made on Queen - 
Elizabeth, were the more grievous to Her, becauſe 
They not only united the Reman Catholick Powers 
againſt her; but they made the Diviſions wider 
and more irreconcileable at home , where ſhe placed 


the chief Strength and Security of her Government. 


Mary Queen of Scotland, was a Pretender, nei- 
ther abjured in England, nor diſavowed and un- 
ſupported in other Countries, Sovereign of one 
Part of the Iſland, ſhe had a powerful Party in 
the other ; Wife of the Dauphin, and after That 
Queen of France; encouraged and afliſted by her 

| 1 4 F 
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Siege, hardly falls within the Bounds of Probabi- 
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Uncles, who poſſeſſed more than regal Power in 
that Kingdom; by Spain, and by the whole Popiſh 
Intereſt ; ſhe was juſtly formidable to Queen Eli. 
zabeth, as long as ſhe lived. Another Cir. 
cumſtance made her ſo ſtill more. The Succeſs 
of the Reformation ſeemed to increaſe the Zeal of 
Thoſe who continued in the Communion of the 
Church of Rome. The Influence of the Court of 
Nome became conſequently ſtronger at this Point 
of Time. It appeared both in Fance and in 


England too as powerful, though not as ſucceſsful, 
here at leaſt, as it had appeared in the eleventh 


Century, in the Days of the brave, but unfortunate 
Emperor, Henry the feurth, and of that inſolent 
Fryar, Gregory the ſeventh. Even this Cir- 


cumſtance 1 juſtly ſeem to have been inforced 


by another; by the Eſtabliſhment of the Order 
of 7eſuits, This Order, the Off- ſpring of a mad 
Spaniard, has had the principal Honour, though 
other religious Orders have endeavoured to ſhare 
it, of giving to the Pope an Authority like T hat 


which was exerciſed by the King of the Aſſaſſins, 


or the old Min of the Mountain, as He is called by 


ſome of the French Hiſtorians; an Authority, 


which proved fatal to Henry the third and Henry 


the fourth of France; and which had like to have 


proved ſo to Queen Elizabeth, and even to her 
Succeſſor. | | | TE 
Such were the Difficulties and Dangers, which 


encompaſſed this Princeſs. "The Situation of Zng- 


land, in her Time, reſembled that of a Town 


powerfully beſieged without, and expoſed to Trea- 


chery and Sedition within. That a Town, in-ſuch 
Circumſtances, . ſhould defend itſelf and even force 
the Enemy, by its own Strength, to raiſe the 


lity, 
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lity. But that all This ſhould happen, and the 


Inhabitants feel none of the Inconveniencies of a2 


long and obſtinate Siege, nay, that They ſhould _ 


grow opulent, during the Continuance of it, and 
find themſelves at laſt better able to offend the 
Enemy than They were at firſt to defend their 
Walls, ſeems an Adventure of ſome extravagant 
Romance. But it conveys à true Image of this 


Reign, —— Unallied and alone, Queen Elizateth 


maintained a glorious and ſucceſsful War. again{t | 
the greateſt Power and the richeſt Potentate in 
Europe. She diſtreſſed him in the 7e/t- Indies. 


She inſulted him in Spain. She took from him 


the Empire of Sea. She fixed it in Herſelf. She 
rendered all the Projects of univerſal Monarchy 
vain; and ſhook to the Foundations the moſt + 
exorbitant Power. which ever diſturbed the Peace, 

or threatened the Liberties of Europe. She ſup=- 
ported the oppreſſed People of -the Net herlands, 

againſt the Tyranny of their Prince. She ſup— 


ported the Proteſtant Subjects of France, againſt 


Catharine of Medicis and her Sons, thoſe execrable 
Butchers of their People. She ſupported the 
Kings of France, Henry the third and fourth, a- 


gainſt the Ambition of the Princes of the Houſe 


of Lorraine, and the rebellious League of their 


Popiſhb Subjects. She, who ſeemed to have every _ 
Thing to fear in the Beginning of her Reign, be- 


came in the Progreſs of it terrible to her Enemies, 


The Pretender to her Crown loſt ber own, The 


Engliſh, who appeared at firſt. ſo favourable to the 
Queen of Scotland, became at laſt as defirous to ſa- 
crifice the Life of that unfortunate Princeſs to the 


Security of Queen Elizabeth. Whilſt War, Con- 


fuſion, and the Miſeries which attend Them, 
raged | in | the Dominions of Thoſe, who bent their 
G 4 | Aim 
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Aim at the Diſturbance of her Government ; he 
i preſerved her Subjects in Peace and in Plenty. | 
E W hilit the Glory of the Nation was carried high + 
by Atchievements in Har; the Riches and the 
Strength of it were raiſed by the Arts of Peace, to 
|. ſuch a Degree, as former Ages had never ſeen, 
= - and as We of this Age feel in the Conſequences, 
Well therefore might my Lord Bacon, ſpeak- 
ing of Queen Elizabeth; ſay, * As for her Govern- 
ment, I offure myſelf I ral not exceed, if I do affirm, 
that this Part of the. Iſland never had forty Ave Years 
| of better Times ; and yet nat through the Calmneſs of 
; the Seaſon, but through the Wiſdom of ler Regt» 
| ment. 
Having 100 theſe Wa on the D iffculties, | 
= and on the Succeſs, which attended Queen Eliza- 
Seth; it is Time to confider the Cauſe, which pro- 
duced the ſtupendous Effects of her Reign, Now 
: this Cave is, I think very plain. She was wiſe 
; enough to ſee clearly into the Nature .of that 
; | Government, at the Head of which ſhe was 
i placed; and to know that Þ+ the ſupreme Head of 
ET ſuch a Gevernment, owes a ſupreme Service to the whole, 
' She was wiſe enough to know that, to be Power- 
ful, ſhe muſt either zſurp on her People; ; dleceive 
Them; or gain Them. The two fir/t, ſhe ſaw, 
were hard, dangerous and diſhonourable, The 
- laſt, ſhe aw; was eaſy, ſafe and glorious. Her 
l- Head and her Heart concurred to determine her 
Choice. She made herſelf very ſoon the moſt po- 
pular Perſon in the Kingdom. In her Reign, the 
Senſe of the Court, the Senſe of the Parliament, and 
the wy of the People, were the fame and when- 
| every. 
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ever ſhe exerted her own Strength, ſhe exerted the 


whole Strength of the Nation. Nothing ſhe aſked - 


was ever refuſed by Parliament ; becauſe ſhe aſked - 
nothing, which would have been refuſed by the 
People. She threw Herſelf ſo entirely on the Afec- 
tions of her Subjects, that ſhe ſeemed to decline all 
other Tenure of the Crown. At leaſt, ſhe was 


not very ſolicitous about clearing her Title to it 


by Deſcent, An Act, declaring her Right accord- 
ing to the Order of Succeſſion ſettled in Parliament 
35 Henry the eighth contented her; and ſhe ne- 
glected the Precaution, which her Siſter had taken, 


in getting the 4, which excluded them both from 


the Crown, repealed, as far as it related to Her- 


ſelf. The particular Reaſons of her Conduct, in 


this Caſe, might perhaps be gueſſed at with more 


Probability than they have been; but certainly 
one general Reaſon outweighed them all in the 
Mind of this heroical Princeſs. She knew that 


however the Subtlety of Lawyers and political (a- 
ſuiſts might influence Opinions, nothing but her 
own Conduct could give her the Hearts of her Peo- 


ple. Theſe ſhe deemed her great Security. Thefe 


ſhe acquired ; and the little Glofſes, which might 
have been put on her Title ſhe deſpiſed. They being 
not only tied, but Init to her People was her Aim; 
and ſhe purſued this great Point of View, on all 
Occaſions ; the leaſt, as well as the greateſt ; and 
even on Thoſe, where ſhe thought it neceſſary to 


refuſe or to reprimand. Nature, as well as Art, 


fitted Her for this Conduct. She had Dignity 


without Pride. She was affable, wh. a ſink- 


ing into low Familiarity; and when the courted 
her People, ſhe courted Them like a Queen. 
This: Popularity was ſometimes carried ſo far, 
both in her Manners, and in her Expreſſions, 
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that her Enemies have endeavoured to make it 


paſs for groſs and ſulſome Affectation; and for 


ſuch, indeed, it ought to have paſſed, if it had gone 


e. It might have fhocked, inſtead of allur- 
ing, if it had not been ſeconded by every Action 
of her Life, and contradicted by none.—Let us 


now conſider therefore, in ſome Inſtances, what 
that Conduct was, which convinced her People ta 
Intirely of her Goodr:e/s and her Wiſdom ; and which 
procured Her large Returns of Gratitude, of Duty, 
of a 25 Sa, | 


LE ET TER XIV. 


5 A Firſt and eſſential 8 towards ob- 


J taining the Love and Confidence of a free 
People, is to be neither feared nor deſpiſed by them. 


Queen Elixabeih was, at no Time, in any Danger 


of the latter; and ſhe ſoon put Herſelf above all 


the Suſpicions, which might have expoſed Her to 


the former. The only Difference between Her 


and her Parliament, which carried any Paſſion or 


Unkindneſs with it, happened in the ninth Year 
of her Reign, It was founded on the Apprehen- 
fions of the Dangers, which would arife after her 


Death, if the Succeſſion was not fixed during her 


Life. But we do not find the leaſt Inſinuation of 


any Jealouſy of her Government; though the 


Heat of both Houſes, at that Moment, was too 
great to have concealed any Uneaſineſs, which had 
Jain at their Hearts. That ſhe was fond enough 


of her Prerogative is certain; but then ſhe took 
Lare that it ſhould never be grievous 3 or that if 


it 
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it was s ſo, on ſome Occaſions, to particular Per- 
ſons ; it ſhould appear, by the Occaſions theme - 
ſelves, and by the Manner of exerciling it, ſpecious 
to the *Publick.—The Prerogative certainly run 
high in thoſe Days. Her Grandfather had raiſed 
it by Cunning, and her Father by Violence. The 
Power of the Privy Council in civil Affairs, and 
the cenſorian Power of the Star-Chamber in erimi- 
nal Affairs, as my Lord Bacon very properly ſtiles 
it, took too much of the Pleas of the Crawn and 
of the common Pleas out of their proper Channels, 
and * ſerved rather to ſcare Men ſrom doing Wrong, 
than to do any Man Right, —But the Exerciſe of 
theſe Powers having continued in four preceding 
Reigns the People were accuſtomed to it ; and 
Care being taken to give no flagrant Occaſion of- 

Clamour againſt it, We are not to wonder if it 
was borne, without Oppoſition or Murmur, in A 
Reign as popular as This. 

The High Commiſſion Court, that We may quote 
another Inſtance, had no Doubt very extraordi- 
nary Powers. The Biſbeps who held the principal 
Sway in it, exerciſed by theſe Means two very 
great Authorities at the ſame Time ; one, as Or- 
dinaries in their Dioceſes; the other, as Judges in 
this Court; ſo that they might fine and impriſon; 
as well as excommunicate and deprive, Now, it is 
not very probable that the Parliament, who thought 
the . of theſe Powers too much (as may be ſeen 
by the Attempts made againſt it, in the 28th 

| Year of this Reign) were very well pleaſed to ſee 
the ſecond in the ſame Hands. However, the 

Steadineſs of the Queen, in maintaining this Part 
of the Fra ve, which had been given * 
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was the leſs unpopular, on Account of the unſet- 
tled State of Religion at this Time; of the great 
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Moderation of the Biſbops in theſe early Days of 


the Reformation; and of the prudent Manner, in 


which the Juriſdiction of the High. Commiſſi jon 
Court was executed. 

The Effects of a bare. Fiend Pie ogative are not 
the moſt dangerous to Liberty, for this Reaſon; 


becauſe They are open; becauſe the Alarm They 


give is commonly greater than the Progreſs They 
make; and whiltt a particular Man or two are 
cruſhed by Them, a whole Nation is put on its 


_ Guard.—— The moſt dangerous Attacks on Li- 
berty are Thoſe, which far prize, or undermine ; 


which are owing to Power s, given under Pretence 
of ſome urgent Neceſſity 3 to Powers popular and 


reaſonable, perhaps, at firſt ; but ſuch as ought 


not to become ſettled and confirmed by a long Ex- 


erciſe; and yet are rendered perpetual by Art and 


Management ; ; and, in a great Degree, by the 
Nature of theſe Powers themſelves, Examples, of 
this Kind, might be produced from the Spaniſh and 


other Hiſtories. But Queen Elizabeth was far 


from fetting any ſuch Examples. She ſhew'd her 


Moderation, in defiring no ſuſpicions Powers, as 


well as in the Exerciſe of her Prerogative ; and 


this Moderation was the more remarkable, becauſe 
no Prince ever had the Pretence of Necefiity to urge 


on ſtronger Appearances. Her whole Reign may 
be almoft called a State of deſenſive and offenſroe 
Har, in England, as well as in rend; in the 


Indies as well as in Europe. She ventured to go 


through this State, if it was a Venture, without 

the Help of a /tanding Army. 'Fhe People of 

England had ſeen none, from the Days of Richard 

the _— and this cautious Hos might perhaps 
| | imagine, 
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imagine, that the Example of his Reign and Thoſe 
of other Countries, where landing Armies were 


eſtabliſned, would beget Jealouſies in the Minds 
of her People, and diminiſh that Action, which 
ſhe eſteemed and found to be the greateſt Security 
of her Perſon, and the greateſt Strength of her 
Government. Whenever ſhe wanted Troops, 
her Subjects flocked to her Standard; and her 
Reign affords moſt illuſtrious Proofs, that all the 
Ends of Security, and of Glory too, may be an- 


| ſwered in this Iſland, without the Charge and 


Danger of the Expedient juſt mentioned. 
This Aﬀertion will not he contradicted by 


| Thoſe, who recollect in how many Places, and 


on how many Occaſions, her Forces fought and 


' conquered the beſt diſciplined veteran Troops in 


Europe. Other Examples might be brought to 
ſhew how careful Queen Elizabeth was to avoid 
every Thing which might give the leaſt Um- 


brage to her People. But we have ſaid enough 


on this Head, Let us proceed to another. 
The Conduct ſhe held, with Reſpect to Par- 
ties, deſerves to be remarked; becauſe the Mode- 
ration, the Wiſdom, and the Equity, which ſhe 
ſhewed in it, contributed very much to cool the 
Ferment in the Beginning of her Reign; by 


which ſhe had Fime to captivate the good Will of 


her People to ſettle her Government ; to eſtabliſh 


her Authority, and even to change the national 


Religion, with little Contradiction, and without 


any Diſturbance. 


Notwithſtanding all the Indignities ſhe had 


fuffered, and all the Dangers ſhe had run, before 


her Acceſſion, ſeveral Perſons were reſtored, and 
not a Man was attainted in her firſt Parliament, 


The Steps I have mentioned being once made, ſhe | 
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ſtood on "TROL Ground, and had leſs to "Wal from 


the Spirit of Faction. Thi Clemency, once ſhewn, 
| ſhe could, more ſafely and with greater Reaſon, 


exerciſe Severity, when the Preſervation. of the 
publick Peace made it neceſſary, 
The Peace of the Kingdom was the . 


to which ſhe proportioned her Conduct. She was 


far from caſting herſelf with Precipitation and 
Violence even into that Party, which ſhe favour- 
ed; and on which alone ſhe reſolved to depend. 


She was far from inflaming their Spirits againſt 


the adverſe Party ; and farther ftill from puſhing 
any Sort of Men, Puritans, or even Papiſts, into 


' Deſpair ; or provoking them to deſerve Puniſh- 


ment, that ſhe might have a Pretence to inflict 
it. She purſued her own Scheme ſteadily; but 
She purſued it gradually; - and accompanied it 


with all the artful Circumſtances, which could 


ſoften the Minds of Men, and induce Thoſe 
who were the moſt averſe to her Meaſures, to 
bear them, at leaſt, patiently. On theſe Prin- 
ciples the proceeded, in the whole Courſe of her 
Reign. 

To the Papiſis ſhe wha great Lenity; till the 
Bull of Pius Quintus, and the Rebellion, and other 
Attempts, conſequent upon it, obliged Her to pro- 
cure new Laws, and execute more Rigour, Yet 
even then ſhe diſtinguiſhed “ Papiſis in Conſcience 
from Papiſts in Faction. She made the fame Di- 
ſtinction with Regard to the Puritans, Their Zeal 
was not condemned ; ; only their Violence was ſometimes 
cenfarred ; until they attempted to ſet up their own 
Diſcipline, in Oppoſition to That, which had 
been eſtabliſhed by national Authority; until 


their Motives appeared to be no more Zeal, no more 


8 ; Conſcience; - 2 
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Conſe jence, ſays Secretary Wai Yingham, but mere 
| Faction and Diviſion. | 

Thus cautious and ſteady was the Conduct of 
Queen Elizabeth towards Parties; ſteady to the 
Principle, and therefore varied in the Application, 
as the Behaviour of Parties towards her Govern- 
ment varied; not 4s Succeſs abroad, or the Change 
of Servants at home, might have influenced That 
of a Prince of inferior Abilities. What has been 
ſaid relates to Parties in the Nation; for as to 


Parties at Court, the Conduct of this Queen, 


though directed to the ſame general End, ſeems to 
have been different. In the Nation ſhe choſe one 
Party. She rendered the Syſtem of that Party the 
Syſtem of the hole. By this Eſtabliſhment, the 
other Parties became ſo many Factions; and by 
the Conduct we have deſcribed, ſhe defeated and 
diſarmed theſe Factions. At Court, ſhe counte- | 
nanced, and , 40 fomented; the Parties, which 


different Characters, and different Intereſts cre- 


ted. But however That was, ſhe found Means to 
attach them all to Herſelf ; and ſhe found this 
Benefit by keeping her Ear open to Them all, that 
the Truth could not be concealed from Her by the 
moſt powerful of her Miniſters; as We have ex- 
plained in a former Letter, upon this Subject. On 
her Acceſſion to the *F hrone, ſhe retained thirteen 
of her Siſter's Councellors, and ballanced them by 
no more than eight of her own Religion. On 
Thoſe, as well as on all others, which ſbe afterwards 
admitted into the Miniſtry, ſays Cambden, ſbe be- 
flowed her Favours with ſo much Caution, and ſo little 
Diſtinction, as to prevent either Party from gaining 
the Aſcendant over her ; whereby ſhe remained Mihreſs 
of Herſelf, and preſerved both their Aﬀections and her 
- 1 Power and Authority intire. 705 WES 
The 
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The Favours, by which ſhe diſtinguiſhed the 
Earls of Leiceſter and. Eſſex, are not Exceptions, 
in the Courſe of ſo long a Reign, ſufficient to de- 
ftroy the Truth of this general Obſervation. Be. 
fides, both theſe Lords felt the Weight of her Diſ- 


_ pleaſure, (nay one of them, the Rigour of her Juſ- 


tice,) when they preſumed too much on her Fa- 


vour, and ſwerved from their Duty. The ſingu 


lar Confidence, which ſhe placed in Cecil, and ſc 
others of her Miniſters, cannot be quoted in Op 
poſition to it ; for if ſhe diſtinguiſhed them, it 
was rather by the Labours, than the Favours ſhe 


heaped on them. She ſupported them indeed a- 


gainſt their Enemies; but then the Merit of the/e 
Men was far from being problematical. Their 
Works teſtified daily for them, in bold and well- 
concerted Enterprizes ; in wiſe, and well-con- 


ducted Negotiations. The People reaped the Be- 


nefit of their Services, as well as the Prince. They 


vere juſtified in the Nation, as well as ſupported 


at Court. In ſhort, by this Diſcernment of Spirits, 
by this ſkilful Management of Parties, without 
the Help of military Force, unleſs in actual Rebel- 
lions, Queen Elizabeth preſerved her People in 
Tranquillity ; though there paſſed not an Hour in 
her whole Reign, withour ſome Intrigue againſt 
her Life, and the publick Peace, - 
This Moderation, in aſſuming and exerciſing 
Power, might have been illuſtrated more, and e- - 
vinced againſt all the little Cavils made, and to be 
made, if we had not avoided too great Prolixity. 
But it is Time to haſten to the Conſideration of 


ſome other Parts of her Conduct. 


Queen £lizabeth was accuſed of Avarice by her 
Enemies; and perhaps ſhe was fo by ſome of her 
Friends. e chat hungry Crew, which * 

| oo 
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all Courts for the Loaves and the Fiſhes, ſhe could 


not eſcape this Charge. But ſurely, the Nation 
had Reaſon to applaud her Frugality. Her Grand- 


father hoarded up Riches, Her Father diffipates _ 


them. The Conſequence under both theſe Prin- 
ces was, that every flight Occaſion became a ſufſi- 


cient Pretence to aſk ſor Sb/idies ; nay, they were 


aſked and granted too, when even the ſlighteſt Oc- 


caſion did not exiſt. They were afked by Henry 


the ſeventh for Wars, which he never intended to 


make; and by Henry the eighth for reſiſting Invas 


frons, which were never deſigned againft Him. 


Thus was the Nation equally oppreſſed by the . 


| Avarice of One, and by the Proſuſion of the other. 
Hut Queen Elzabeiß neither hoarded up, nor 
laviſhed away ; and it is juſtly to be queſtioned 


whether any Example of a prudent Oeconomy in 


private Life can be produced equal to That, 


which ſhe practiced in the whole Management 


of her Affairs. The famous BURLEIGRH uſed 


to fay, that He never cared to ſee the Treaſury ſwell, 


like a diſordered Spleen, when the other Parts of 


the Common Wealth were in a Conſumption ; and 
his Miſtreſs thought that Money in the Pockets of 


her Subjects, was better placed than in her own Ex- 


| ch:quer, Surely theſe Maxims were wiſe, as well 


as popular, If a Prince amaſſes Wealth, to hoard 
it up like Henry the ſeventh, it is uſeleſs to Him- 
ſelf and loſt to the Publick, If He ſquanders it 


away, like Henry the ejghith, He will enrich par- 
_ ticular Men, and impoveriſn the State. But 
whilſt theſe Treaſures remain in the Purſe of the 
Subject, they circulate in Commerce; they in- 
ereaſe by Conſequence the Riches of a Prince like 
Queen Elizabeth; for to (yen 4 a Prince this Purſe * 
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As immenſe as the Expences, were, which ſhe 


found Herſelf obliged to make, from the Moment 


ſhe aſcended the Throne, ſhe received nothing in 

Taxes from her People till the ſixth Year of her 
Reign. The Taxes, then given, were given by Way 
of Retribution ; which was generally the Method 
in her Time. In former Reigns, the People grant- 


ed Aids, not without a general Communication at 


leaſt of the Uſes, to which they were to be ap- 
plied; but often without a ſufficient Aſſurance 
that they ſhould be ſo applied. In this Reign Hat 
Method of Proceeding was inverted. - 

The Prince in the World, who deſerved to be 


| truſted the moſt, deſired to be ſo the leaſt. The 
Aids, which ſhe had from her People, were not ſo 


properly Grants, as Reimburſements of Money, ad- 
vanced for national Services. And what Ser- 
vices? For eſtabliſping the Proteſtant Religion; for 


_ defending England; for reſcuing Scotland; for car- 


rying on a fuceeſs 5ful ar againſt an opulent and po- 


tent Enemy; for affiſting the Subjects and even the 


Kings of France; for ſupporting the People of ihe 


Netherlands; for refining the debaſed Coin; for 


paying all the Debts and reſtoring the Credit of the 
Crown ; for providing Ammunition at home, which 


Before this Time we had been always obliged to purchaſe 
abread; for improving bath home and foreign Trade; 
or rebuilding and augmenting the Navy; and for 
doing all This, without any burthenſome Impoſition on 
the People; as the Parliament more than once ac- 
| knowledged. 


It was ſo much a Maxim of Queen Elizabeth, 
to ſave for tho Publick, not for Herſelf; and to 


- meaſure her Riches, by the Riches of the Nation, 


not by the Treaſures ſhe had in her Coffers ; that 
the refuſed Supplies offered, and remitted Pay- 
; ments 
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| ments of Supplies granted, when ſhe found that 
fhe was able to carry on the publickggervice with- 
out them. The two great Principles of that Oeco- 
nomy, which enabled Her to do ſo much for her 
People, and to oppreſs them ſo little, ſeem to have 
been Theſe. 1½, She made the moſt of her Re- 
venues; not by tormenting, and racking her Sub- 
jects, like Henry the ſeventh, but by keeping a ſtrict 
- Hand over her Officers, and hindering them from 
_ enriching Themſelves, either by direct Fraud, or 
by a clandeſtine Management, which may be 
juſtly termed indirect Fraud, and is often more 
_ pernicious than the other. — ah. She practiſed 
that ſuperior Oeconomy, of which we have ſpoken 
in a former Paper, with the utmoſt Ability. What 
could be done by ſdom, or Courage, he never 
attempted by Money; nor expected that her Sub- 
jects ſhould buy her out of Difficulties. Strong at 
home, ſhe affected little to lean on foreign Help. 
As her Alliance was often courted, and ſhe ſeldom 
courted That of others, it was in her Power, and 
ſhe took the Advantage, to engage in no Expence, 
but ſuch as the Intereſt of her Kingdom rendered 
immediately neceſſary. To this Intereſt alone ſhe 
proportioned her Expence. This was the ſole 
Rule of her Conduct. The Hugonots, whom ſhe 
aſſiſted in their firſt War, made their Peace with- 
out Her, and aſſiſted to retake from her the Places, 
ſhe had bargained for with them; yet ſhe helped 
them in the Wars, which follow'd, with her 
Troops, her Ships, and her Money. The Dutch 
had given her no Cauſe to complain of their Be- 
haviour. Yet when France abandoned them at 
the Treaty of Yervins, and they had no Support 
but Hers remaining, ſhe made a new Bargain with 
| thera,. 
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them, and leſſened her own Charge; becauſe ſhe 
knew they were able, at that Time to ſupply the 

Deficiency, 5 "ES | 

In all theſe Expences, ſhe was careful neither 

to ſtarve nor overfeed the Cauſe, while it laſted ; 


and ſhe frequently ſtipulated a Repayment ; which 


ſhe might exact afterwards, if ſhe found Reaſon ſo 
to do ; or which ſhe might remit, and thereby 
_ create a ſecond Obligation to Her, if ſhe found her 
Account in ſuch an Inſtance of Generoſity. Queen 


Elizabeth was not only thus frugal for her People, 


but perpetually attentive to the Methods of mrich- 
ing them, In the very firſt Parliament, which 
The held, amidſt the moſt important Affairs; ſuch 
as the Settlement of the Crown on her own Head; 
the Change of Religion; and the Eſtabliſhment of 
the Church; Regulation for the Improvement of 
Trade, and Increaſe of Shipping, were not forgot. 
Wie might purſue the ſame Obſervation through 
the whole Courſe of her Reign, both in Parlia- 
ment, and out of it ; and ſhew, in numberleſs In- 


ſtances, how ſhe roſe to the higheſt, and deſcended * 


even to the loweſt Circumſtances, which in any 
Degree affected the Trade and Navigation of her 
Subjects. We might ſhew the Advantages ſhe. 
took, in theſe Reſpects, not only of the Faults com- 
- mitted by other Governments, but of the Misfor- 


tunes of other Countries. In a Word, we might 


- ſhew how Mar itſelf one of the greateſt publick 
Calamities, inſtead of impoveriſhing, became a 
Source of Riches to this Nation, by the Manner, 
in which ſhe made it. 
But theſe Particulars would carry us beyond the 
Bounds we have preſcribed toourſelves. In gene- 
ral, it will not be denied that, befide the Spirit of 
Induſtry, which exerciſed itſelf at home, Queen 
LET. - or Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth raiſed and puſhed to the higeſt Degree, 
by the Protection and Encouragement ſhe gave, a 
Spirit of diſcovering new Countries; making nes 
Settlements; and opening new Veins of Trade. The 
Force of this firſt Impreſſion has laſted long a- 
mongſt us. Commerce has thrived under NegleQts, 
and Diſcouragement. It has ſubſiſted under Op- 


preſſions and Obſtructions; and the Spirit of it is 


not yet extinguiſhed by That of Stocꝶjobbing; 
though the Spirit of Stochjobbing be to That of 
Trade, what the Spirit of Faction is to That of 
Liberty. The Tendency of both is to advance the 
Intereft of a few worthleſs Individuals, at the Ex- 
pence of the whole Community. The Conſe- 
. quence of both, if ever they prevail to the Ruin of 
Trade and Liberty, muſt be that the Harpies will 
ſtarve in the Midſt of imaginary Wealth; and 
that the Children of Faction, like the iron Race 
of Cadmus, will deſt roy one another. on 
Before Queen E1:zabeth's Reign, the Commerce 
of England was confined and poor. In her Reign 
it extended itſelf over all the known, and even in- 
to the unknown Parts of the World. We traded 
to the North, and opened our Paſſage into Mu 
cody. We carried our Merchandize up the Duina, 
down the Wolga, and a- croſs the Caſpian Sea into 
Fu... Oe ay 
Our Merchants viſited the Coaſts of Africa; 
all the Countries of the Grand Seignior; and follow- 
ed the Tracks of the Yenetians into the Eaſſ - Indies. 
They ſoon follow'd the Portugtieſe thither by the 
Cape of Good Hope, They went thither through 
the South Sea, and failed round the World. In the 
Meſt- Indies, they not only traded, but eſta- 
bliſhed themſelves, in Spight of all the Power of 
Spain. 2 81 4 
+ Before 
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Before N Elizabeth's Reign, the Fleet of 
England was ſo inconſiderable, that even in the 
Days of her Father, if I miſtake not, we were 
forced to borrow, or hire- Ships of Hamburgh, Lu- 
beck, Dantzict, and other Plades. 

In her Reign, it ſoon grew to ſuch a Number 
and Strength, that it became terrible to the greateſt 
maritime Powers of Europe. | 

On ſuch Foundations were the Riches and 
Power of this Kingdom laid by Quetn Elizabeth; 
and Theſe were ſome of the Means {he employed 
to gain the Af2&ions of her SubjoQts, Can we 
be ſurprized if ſhe ſucceeded. | | 

; . . : 5 | 
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UEEN ELIZABETH i in gaining 
the Affections of her Subjects, not only by 
the Conduct, which ſhe held at home, but by 
That, which ſhe held in the Management of the 
national Intereſt abroad. 
We have endeavoured to explain ſome Particu- 
lars of the former. It remains that we give the 
leaſt imperfect Ideas we are able of the latter, and 
that we apply the whole great Example of this 
Reign, to confirm the Doctrines we have ad- 
vanced. 
Queen Elizabeth could not have eſtabliſhed and 
preſerved, as ſhe did, the Tranquillity of her Peo- 
ple in the midſt of Diſturbance, nor their Security 
in the midft of Danger, if ſhe had not taken ſome 
Share in the general Affairs of Europe. She took 
therefore ſuch a Share as the Intereſt of England 


neceſſarily required at that Time ; ; and ſhe con- 
ducted | 
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qucted herſelf in the Management of it with 
Wiſdom and Addreſs ene to any of her Fe 
deceſſors. 

Her Ster had been rendered by Bigotry an 


egregious Bubble to the Court of Rome, Perſuad- 


ed by her Huſband, and deceived by her Miniſters, 
ſhe was ſo likewiſe very fatally in the Quarrel, 

which broke out between France and Spam. The 
Parliament, in aſſenting to her Marriage with a 


foreign Prinee, had impoſed ſuch Conditions, as - 


were judged ſufficient to preſerve the Conſtitution 
of the Government, and the Independency of 
the Kingdom. 

Philip had ſworn to the Obſervation of theſe 
Conditions. Such of them, as he had not either 
Time or Opportunity, or Temptation to break, 
were obſerved ; but the others proved too weak 


to hold him. Thus, for Inſtance, we do not find 


that he enriched himſelf at the Expence of Eng- 
land. He is ſaid, on the contrary, to have brought 


hither very great Treaſures ; and his Father had : 


truſted the Diſtribution of an immenſe Sum to 


Gardiner ; fo that if he bribed the Nation, it was 
with his own Money, not theirs; but he engaged 


the Nation in a War with France, becauſe France 
broke with Spain; notwithſtanding the expreſs 
Condition made by Parliament. * That the Match 


ſhould not at all derogate from the League lately con- 


cluded betwixt the Quern of England and the King of 


France, but the Peace ſhould remain inviolate be- 


tween the Engliſh and the French. 
This Sacrifice of the national to a foreign In- 
' tereſt coſt us Calais; a Conqueſt, which the 
French looked _ as 2 Conprualibny for near 
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two hundred other Places, which they 1 were 
obliged by the Treaty of Cambray to give to Phi- 
lip. Boulogne had been ſacrificed in the preceding 
Reign, not to a foreign Intereff, but to that of the 


Miniſter, Dudley Earl of Warwick, afterwards 


Duke of Northumberland. The People were wil- 
ling and able to aſſert their Right, and to defend 


their Poſſeſſion ; but the Situation of the Miniſer, 


and the Schemes of private Intereſt, which he 
was carrying on at home, required that he ſhould 
avoid, at any rate, a War ; even a defenſive War, 
In ſhort, Boulogne, for which France had engaged 
to give two Millions, was delivered up for four 
hundred thouſand Crowns; and the very ſame 
Miniſter, who had oppoſed with Violence all the 


publick Conſiderations, urged by the Protector 


for yielding this Place, yielded it to purchaſe a 


Treaty neceſſary for Himſelf, detrimental and dif. 


honourable to the Nation. 

We have ſaid enough, in a former Letter, con- 
cerning the wild Conduct of Henry the eighth in 
foreign "Afrairs : and there is no need of going any 


' farther back. Theſe Examples are ſufficient to 
ſhew the Oppoſition between That of Queen Eli- 
zabeth and That of her Predeceſſors. She was 


neither deceived, like them by her Miniſters; 
nor betrayed by her Paſi ons, to ſerve any other 
Intereſt at the Expence of England. 

It would be eaſy to prove, from many Inſtances, 
how careful ſhe was to avoid every Thing, which 


might even warp the ſteady Tenor of her Conduct 


in this Reſpect. As long as ſhe had no real In- 


tereſt diſtinct from That of the Country ſhe go- 


verned, ſhe knew that no fictitious Intereſt could 
be impoſed on Her, She * Herſelf therefore 
8 clear | 
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clear of any ſuch real Intereſt, and thought that 
the Crown of England deſerved her ſole, her un- 


divided Care. 5 


Much has been ſaid of her Behaviour in all tke 
Treaties of Marriage propoſed to Her. We ſhall 
not engage in that Diſquiſition. But This, We 
think, cannot be controverted ; that if ever ſhe 
was in earneſt reſolved to marry, ſhe was ſo 


when the Articles of Marriage between Her and 


the Duke of Anjou were ſigned. It is hardly . 
poſſible, as Rapin obſerves, to account for her Con- 
duct on this Occaſion by any other Principle. 
Now, upon this Suppoſition, what Motive could 
determine Her to break this Match in ſo abrupt a 
Manner ? The Reaſons urged by Cambden, and 
other Writers, in general prove too much. They 
ſerve rather to prove, that ſhe ſhould not have en- 
tered into theſe Engagements at all, than to ac- 
count for her breaking them as ſhe did. But a- 
mong the Reaſons, on which Wal/mgham infiſteds 
when he was ſent into France upon this Occaſion, 


we may obſerve one in particular, founded on a 


Fact which happened after the ſigning of the Ar- _ 
ticles, and which accounts for the Queen's Con- 

duct in this Caſe agreeably to Principles, on which 
ſhe proceeded in all others. The Duke of Anjou 
had accepted the Sovereignty of the Law: Coun- 
tries, By this Step, He had engaged himſelf 
in a War with Spain ; and the Queen would 
not, on his Account, engage her People in it, * 

deſiring nothing more than that by this Marriage the 
Realm might be preſerved in Peace and Tran- 
quillity, ; e 1 1 
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reſolved to preſetve her own People. 
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- She might incline to marry this Prince, under 


al the Limitations and Reſerves contained in the 


Articles, whilſt He had no Dominions on the 
Continent; and yet ſtart backwards, and reſolve to 
break the Match, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw him actually 
poſſeſſed of the Sovereignty of the Low' Countries. 

Nay, if we ſhould ſuppoſe, againſt hiſtorical 
Probability, that ſhe never deſigned to conſum- 
mate her Marriage, though ſhe entered into Arti- 
cles, yet there will ſtill remain no reaſonable Way 
of accounting for the ſudden Reſolution ſhe took 
of breaking at this preciſe Point of Time; unleſs 


we ſuppoſe, that ſhe thought this Reaſon the 


ſtrongeſt and the moſt unanſwerable of all Thoſe, 
which could be urged in Excuſe of a Meaſure li- 
able to ſeveral Obſections, and ſome "ey incon- 
venient Contingencies. : 
There were few Things, which ſhe had more 
at Heart than reſcuing the Netherlands from the 
Spaniſh Yoke; and there was nothing in the whole 
Extent of foreign Affairs, to which ſhe gave greater 
Attention. Even at this Time, ſhe ſupplied the 


Duke of Anjou with very conſiderable Sums, for: 


the Support of his Enterprize; and, about four 
Years afterwards, ſhe eſpouſed more openly the 
Cauſe of theſe Provinces, by making a Treaty 
with the Szates, and by ſending an Army to their 
Aſſiſtance. But as ſhe would not marry a Prince, 


who was their Sovereign, ſo ſhe would not accept 
this Sovereignty, when it was offered directly to 


Her. She perſiſted in avoiding an Engagement, 
which might in its Conſequence carry her farther 
than the Intereſt of England required; or oblige 
her to make greater Efforts than were conſiſtent 
with that eaſy and flouriſhing State in which ſhe 
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Much more might be ſaid; but This may 
ſuffice to ſhew what the firſt and fundamental 


Principle was, by which Queen Elizabeth governed 


Herſelf in all foreign Affairs, She conſidered the 
Intereſt of no Kingdom, no State, nor People, no 
not even the general Intereſt of the Reformation, _ 
as zealous a Proteſtant as ſhe was, nor the Preferva- 

tion of a Ballance of Power in Europe, as great an 


| Heroine as ſhe was, in any other Light than rela- 


tively to the Intereſt of England. She aſſiſted, or 
oppoſed, ſhe defended, or — juſt as this 
Intereſt directed; and the Degree, to which it was 


concerned, was the exact and conſtant Meaſure, 1 
to which ſhe proportioned her good, and her ill 


Offices, her Friendſhip, and her Enmity. She 
was deverted from this Principle of Conduct nei- 


ther by Weakneſs, nor Strength of Mind; neither 


by Fear, nor Hope; neither by Puſillanimity, nor 
Courage; neither by Moderation, nor Ambition. 

We may conclude this Head, by venturing to 
affirm that, in the whole Courſe of her Reign, 
there was not a Penny of Eugliſb Money ſpent, nor 


a Drop of Engliſb Blood ſpilt; except where it 
was neceſſary to keep off from this Nation ſome 


real, viſible Diſadvantage. 

Queen Elizabeth's Policy was deep; ; and the: 
Means ſhe employed were often very ſecret ; bit - 
the Ends, to which this Policy and theſe Means. 
are directed, were never equivocal. Let us now 
deſcend into ſome particular Inſtances of the Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Addreſs, with which ſhe purſued this 
great Principle. 

Theſe Particulars may be reduced properly, v we 
think, under two general Heads. The fir/t is 
This; ſhe watched the Ebbs and Flows of the Pawer 


ions 
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tions in the A fairs of Peace and War. We uſe the 

Words of a * late Writer, but ſhall make a very 

different Application of them. 

This uncertain, varied, ſhifting Scene was ſo 
far from being the Cauſe of bad Meaſures, or the 
Excuſe for bad Succeſs, at the Time we are ſpeak- 
ing of, that it was the very Source, from whence _ 

Queen Elizabeth derived thoſe Opportunities, 


1 which ſhe improved fo gloriouſly. A weaker 
A Council than Hers might have been puzzled, and 
| _ weaker Heads might have been turned by fo 


confuſed a State of Affairs. Unable to ſteer 
ſteadily through ſo many Difficulties, every Cur- 
rent would have carried ſuch Men along with 
it. Every Blaſt of Wind would have driven 
= them before it. Perpetually toſſed about, at the 
vn | Mercy of every Event, they muſt have lived 
from Day to Day, or from Hour to Hour, 
Tf the Kingdom had eſcaped. intire Deſtruction 
in this forlorn Condition, it muſt have been by 
2M . Miracle, and without any Merit on the Part of 
ii © Thoſe, who governed; but this entire Deſtruction 
* would much more probably have followed, after 
A a long Series of Calamities; without any other 
Excuſe on their Part, than That of charging the 
_ Cataſtrophe to the Account of Fortune, the com- 
mon Scape-Goat of unſkilful Miniſters, + 5 
The Conduct and the Succeſs of Queen EU- 
abeth and her Miniſters were very different. She 
managed France, until ſhe had taken ſuch Mea- 
ſures, as left her leſs to fear from Scotland; and 
| ſhe managed Spain, until ſhe had _—_— left to 
fear from France. BE | 
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She knew what Deſigns Henry the ſecond built 
on the Pretenſions of his Daughter-in-Law, 
Mary Queen of Scotland; and no one, who con- 
ſiders the Hiſtory of this Time, nay, even as He 
finds it deduced by Rapin himſelf, will be of his 
Mind, that ſhe expected to enjoy great Tranquility 
by the Peace, which ſhe made, ſoon after her 
Acceſſion to the Throne, with France and Scot- 
land, 3 | ff.. | 
But the making this Treaty gave Her Time, 
which was of the utmoſt Importance to Her to 
gain, abroad as well as at home, in the Beginning 
of her Reign. The Manner in which ſhe made 
it, gave Her Reputation likewiſe ; and ſhe was 
wife enough to know of what real Advantage 
Reputation is, and how much That of a Prince 
depends on the firſt Steps He makes in Govern- 
ment, | , 
She practiſed in this Negotiation a Rule which 
ſhe obſerved to the laſt. How much ſoever Philip 
reſented her Proceedings at home, it was plain 
He could not abandon at that "Time her Intereſts 
abroad. The Point of Honour, drawn from the 
Conſideration that England had entered into the 
War for the Sake of Spain, did not probably weigh 
much with Him; but the Pretenſions of France 
gave Him a juſt Alarm ; and the ſame Reaſons, 
Which are ſaid to have induced Him to fave her 
Life, when ſhe was Princeſs, ſtood in Force to make 
Him ſupport Her, now ſhe was Queen, againſt the 
Power of France. Notwithſtanding this plauſible - 
Conſideration, Queen Elizabeth reſolved to treat for 
Herſelf, and by Herſelf. She was of Opinion, ſays 
Cambden, that it would not redound to the Honour of 
England, or Herſelf, to be reduced to the Neceſſity of 
ſupporting her Intereſts by a Dependance on Spain. She 
FER 3 exerted _ 
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exerted the ſaine Spirit, and behaved Herſelf 
with the ſame Dignity, on a very remarkable Oc- 
caſion, and in a very nice Conjuncture, at the 


latter End of her Reign; at the Treaty of Vervins. 


She deſpiſed the Offers made Her by Henry the 
fourth. She reſolved to continue the War, and 
to ſupport alone the States of the Low Countries, 
rather than to ſuffer the Man in the World, who 
had the greateſt Obligations to Her, to treat for 
Her. True it is, that ſhe had Reaſon to be 
diſſatisfied with his Behaviour; but beſides That, 
the good Underſtanding between this Prince and 
Philip the ſecond being promoted by the Court of 
Rome; it is poſſible Queen Elizabeth might think 


ſuch Negotiators, as were devoted to that Court, 


not quite fo proper to be truſted with the Intereſts 
of her Kingdom. 

As ſoon as Henry the frcond w was dead, and his 
Son Francis the ſeca d, a young and in every Senſe 
a weak Prince, was on the Throne of France, ſhe 


- ated with leſs Reſerve and Caution. The Treaty, 
which had been privately negociated before with 
the Malecontents of Scotland, was now figned ; her 


Army marched to their Aſſiſtance; the each 
were driven out of that Kingdom ; the Reformaticn 


. was folemnly and legally eftabliſhed there ; and 
Queen Elizabeth was the avowed Defender of the 
Liberties, Privileges, and Religion of the Scottiſb 

Nation 
Time, and died without leaving any Children. 


Francis the ſecond lived a very ſhort 


The Fear therefore of an Union of the Crowns of 
England and Scotland with That of France, ter- 


ified Philip the ſecond no longer. Queen Eliza- 
\ beth had therefore the more to fear. The Court 


of France had ſtill the ſame Bigotry, and the ſame 


: Hatred to Her ; thoughts not the ſame Pretenſions. 
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: The Court of Spain could be now ho more re- 
ſtrajned, by any political Conſideration, from 
purſuing thoſe Deſigns againſt Her, even in Con- 
junction with France, which no other Confulera- 
tion had hitherto retarded. 

The Projects formed and the Engagements ta- 
ken between theſe Powers, at the Congreſs at 
Bayonne, were not abſolute Secrets. She felt the 
Effects of them every Day, in Conſpiracies againſt 
her Government, and even her Life. Too weak 
to defend Herſelf by Force on ſo many Sides, ſhe 
defended herſelf by Stratagem; improved every 
Incident; and took ſome Advantage of every Turn. 
She contented Herſelf to countermine the Intri- 

ues of the Courts of Rome, of France, and of Spain. 

With the „h ſhe kept no Meaſures, becauſe the 
could have no War, With the 2 Ja ſhe kept 
all Meaſures to prevent one. Though Queen 
Elizabeth's whole Reign was properly a State of 
Wear, and there was no Point of Time in it, 
where ſhe was free from all Attacks, private as 
well as publick, indirect as well as direct; yet the 
firſt twenty-five Years of her Reign may me ſaid, 
in one Senſe, to have been neither a Szate of Man, 
nor a State of Peace; becauſe both Sides pretended to 
look on the Treaties of Peace as ſubſiſting; and either 
diſavowed, or excuſed the Hoſtilities reciprocally 
committed, not conſtantly but occaſionally com- 
mitted. If the had fallen into this State from That 
of a ſettled Peace, diſentangled from all Pretenſi- 
ons, either of her own upon others, or of others 
upon her, there would be no Occaſion to admire. 
her Conduct. But that ſhe ſhould be able, when 
ſhe neither had, nor could have a ſettled, ſecure 
Peace with her Neighbours, to ſtand ſo long on the 

ſlippery Verge of War, and avoid the Neceſſity of 
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engaging directly in it, till ſhe was im a Condition 
of doing ſo with Succeſs, is juſtly Matter of the 
Sreateſt Admiration. If ſhe had only aimed 
to keep off the evi Day, it might at laſt have come 
upon Her with a double Weight of Misfortune. 
If ſhe had only gained Time to prolong Suſpence, 
- ſhe might have loſt Opportunities; waſted her 
Strength; tired, jaded and exhauſted her People. 
But this was far from being the Caſe. She was 
in this State by good, not by bad Policy ; and ſhe 
made the Uſe ſhe deſigned of it. She diſappointed, 
divided 'and weakened her Enemies. She pre- 
pared the Opportunities, which ſhe afterwards im- 
proved, She united, animated, and enriched her 
People; and (as difficult as That may ſeem to be 
for a Prince in ſuch a Situation) She maintained 
her own Dignity, and ſupported the Honour of the - 
Nation. ——To exemplify all theſe Particulars, 
would be to write her Hiſtory ; but it is neceſſary 
to ſay ſomething upon them. 5 
Of the two Powers abroad, from whom alone 
ſhe had any Thing to apprehend, and with whom 
ſhe was principally concerned, France gave her the 
leaft and the ſhorteſt Trouble. Charles the ninth 
came a Minor to the Crown. Two Fadtions drunk, 
with religious Enthuſiaſm, and headed by Men of 
the moſt deſperate Ambition; defolated the King- 
dom. The Qucen Mother blew up the Flames 
. firſt; and tried in vain afterwards to extinguiſh. 
them, by a Deluge of Blood. Queen Elizabeth, 
who had probably encouraged the famous Con- 
ſpiracy of Amboiſe, which broke out juſt before 
the Death of Francis the ſecond, continued to abet 
and ſupport the Protęſtant Party; but ſtill ſubordi- 
nately to ſuch Meaſures, as her Situation, rela- 
+ EE oo tively 
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tively to Scotland, or Ireland, or Spain, obliged her 

to keep with Charks the ninth, Theſe Meaſures 
were ſometimes ſuch, and even after the Maſſacre 
of St. Bartholomew, as the Zeal of the Huguenots 


could hardly forgive her. But ſhe went wiſely 
and ſteadily on to her own Purpoſes. 


Non ponebat enim Rumores ante ſalutem. 

When Henry the third came to the Crown, 
and the League was once formed, the Crown of 
France wanted her Aſſiſtance, and had it ; and as 


powerful as the Princes of the Houſe of Lorraine 


were, they could give her little open Diſturbance z 
unleſs they prevailed in their wicked, and almoſt 
chimerical Projects in France. With theſe Princes, 
and their Faction, therefore, ſhe never kept any 
Meaſures ; as they never kept any with Her. As 
politick a Prince, as Philip the ſecond is eſteemed _ 
to have been, he was amuſed by the Regard, 
which Queen Elizabeth affected ſometimes for his 
Perſon, and always for the Treaties ſubſiſting be- 
tween them ; and he loſt the Opportunities, in 
which he might have attacked Her with Advan- 
tage. The flow Councils of Spain, and the flower 
Execution of them, produced Opportunities, which 
her Sagacity and Vigour improved. The Support 
ſhe gave to the Huguenots made the Spaniards afraid 
of provoking Her, by too haſty and direct At- 
tacks, to give the ſame Support to the People of 
the Loꝛo Countries. She turned their Game againſt 
them, and acted in the Low Countries in the ſame 
Manner, as they acted in Ireland, and even in Eng- 
land; but with better Effect. From the Vear 
157 the began to favour this Revolt; and in the 
Year 1555 ſhe made a formal Treaty with the 
Hs ä 
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States. Such of theſe Meaſures as could be con- 
cealed, ſhe concealed, Such of them as could 
not be concealed, ſhe excuſed, or endeavoured to 
juſtify and reconcile with the Treaties between 
Spain and England, » 
As the Time ſhe gained, and we Diverfions ſhe 
gave, by this Management, put it quite out of the 
Power of France, and made Spain leſs able to hurt 
her; ſo they alone put it in her Power to ſettle 
her Government, and to do all the great Things 
at home, of which we have ſpoken in other Pa- 
pets *. We ſhall not repeat them here; but ſhall 

conclude this Head by obſerving, in an Example 
or e two, how ſhe maintained her own Dignity in 
other Caſes, beſides That of Treating, which is 
taken Notice of above, and how ſhe ſupported 
the Honour of the Nation, and the Intereſts of 
her Subjects. 

During the Time ſhe was the nol PRI to 
avoid a War with Spain and had the moſt Reaſon 
to be ſo, even in the Year 1568, whilſt thoſe Re- 
volutions, which broke out ſoon afterwards were 
preparing, She would not fuffer the leaſt Injury 
to be offered to any of her Subjects with Impunity. 
Some Veſſels and Effects, belonging to an Englijþ 
1 had been ſeized by the Spaniards in the 

Weſt- Indies. She did not make War upon This; 
but ſhe ſoon found and ſeized an Opportunity of 
reſenting the Inſult. She laid her Hands on very 
great Sums of Money, claimed indeed by Ger:02/e 
Merchants, but ſent, to the Low Countries, and de- 
figned, no Doubt, for the Span'ſh Service there, 
The Duke of Alva ſeized, in return the Perſons, 


V. The firſt Grad Volumes of the cen 2 | 
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and Effects of the Subjects of England; and ſhe - 


immediately made Repriſals on Thoſe of the 
Flemmings. What Compoſition was made with 
the Genoeſe does not, I think, appear; but as the 


Seizure was to the Diſappointment and Loſs of 


Spain, ſo the Compoſition was probably to the 
Advantage of England; ſince at this very Time, 


Queen Elizabeth diſcharged the Debts contrated 


by her Father and Brother to Foreigners. As to 


the Effects of the Netherlands, ſhe returned the 


Overplus of the Value, after having repaid to her 


own Subjects the full Amount of their Lofles. 


She carved for her People; and would not leave 


it to a Diſpute, what Reparation they ſhould havez 


much leſs whether they ſhould have any Repara- 


tion or not. 


Such a Conduct as This, which ſhe held, _ 


whilſt ſhe kept Meaſure with Spain, and avoided 
a War, foretold what might be expected from 
Her, and what ſhe actually performed, when ſhe 
thought it no longer expedient to keep the ſame 


Meaſures. But this will come, other Re- 


flections, more properly under the next general 
Head; to which we think that the particular In- 


Rances of Queen Elizabeth's Wiſdom and Addreſs, 


in the Management of foreign Affairs, may be re- _ 
_ duced, | 
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F Queen Elizabeth cen de! every ein In- 
tereſt relatively to the Intereſt of England, She 
confidered likewiſe every Meaſure to be taken in 
foreign Affairs relatively to the Situation of Eng- 
und. This we eſtabliſh as the ſecond general 
Head, to which the particular Inſtances of her 
Wiſdom and Addreſs, in the Management of fo- 
reign Affairs, may be properly reduced. 
She conſidered Herſelf as Queen of a Country 
cut off from the Continent, and ſeparated by the 
Sea from all other Countries, except Scotland, 
Her Conduct therefore towards Scotland was very 
different, in many Reſpects, from That, which 
ſhe held towards every other Nation. A 
due Obſervation of theſe different Principles, on 
which Queen Elizabeth proceeded in the divided 
State of our Iſland, may ſerve to ſet, in a ſtronger 


and clearer Light, that ſingle Principle which re- 


mains to be followed in our united State. 
The Situation of an Mand affords great Advan- 
tages, when they are wiſely improved; and when 


they are neglected, as great Diſadvantages may 


reſult from this very Situation. The Reign, 

now before us, is a glorious and unanſwerable 
Proof that the Halcyon Days, ſo much boaſted of, 
and ſo ſeldom found, Days of Proſperity, as well 
as Peace, may be enjoyed in an and, whilſt all 
the neighbouring Continent is filled with Alarms, 

and even laid waſte by War. But our own Hiſ- 


tories will ſhew us likewiſe, how an Hand may 


* as it t were, too near the Continent, and 
| 1 be 
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be fatally drawn into that great Vortex. Leſt we 
ſhould ramble too widely in the large Field, which 

opens itſelf, let us confine our Reflections to ſome 
of thoſe different Means and Objects, either of 
Defence, or of Offence, which Nature, improved 
by Art, preſents to People, who inhabit Hands, 
or to People, who inhabit the Continent, accord- 
ing to their different Situations. A powerful Navy 
is of indiſpenſable Neceſſity to the former of Theſe. + 
Without it, They muſt be poor and expoſed. 
With it, They may be rich and ſecure, Barriers 
of fortified Towns, and great ſlanding Armies, are of 
the ſame Neceſſity to the latter. Without this 
Security, They lye open to every Inroad, and at 
the Mercy of every Neighbour, With it, They 
may be ſafe from foreign Danger, and even terri- 
ble to Thoſe, who live round them. But then as 
the Sea is a Barrier of no Expence, and as a na- 
ritime Force carries no domeſtick Danger along 
with it, but inriches the Community it defends, 
ſo a fortified Barrier, and a regular Army, which 
are neceſſary to ſecure a Nation fituate on the Con- 
 tinent againſt foreign Danger, carry great domeſ- 
tick Inconveniencies, and even Dangers too, a- 
long with them. Both of them, like Armour too 
heavy to be borne, waſte the Strength of Thoſe, 
who are covered by them; and an Army, like a 
Sword, which recoils on the Blow, may wound 
the Con/iitution, it was meant to defend. 
But farther 3 as particular Families, by uniting . 
together, formed larger Societies, for their com- 
mon Defence, and gave Riſe to the Kingdoms, 
and States, which have appeared in the World; 


ſo theſe larger Societies have ever ſince, found it 


neceſſary, or advantageous, to unite together in 
various Manners; ſometimes by an entire Union, 
a 2 : : 7 - or 
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or an Incorporation of different People into one 
Body politick; ſometimes by a partial, or fœde- 
ral Union of diſtin States in one common Cauſe ; 
and at all Times by Alliances, made on particular 
Occaſions, and ſuggeſted by a real, or ſeeming 
Conformity of Intereſts, This occaſional Union 
by Alliances with other States, of which alone 
we are to ſpeak in this Place, is 'fo neceſſary to all 


the Nations on the Continent, that even the moſt 


powerful cannot ſubſiſt without it; and Thoſe, 
who manage it beſt, are accounted wiſeſt. Their 
ſeveral Intereſts are the Objects of their Alliances ; 
and as the former are ſubje& to change, the latter 
muſt vary with Them. Such Variations, whe- 
ther occaſioned by the Courſe of Accidents, or 
by the Paſſions of Men, though made by a few, 
will effect many; becauſe there always are, and 
always muſt be, Syſtems of Alliances ſubſiſting a- 
mong theſe Nations; and therefore, as a Change 
in-ſome of the Parts of one Syſtem neceſſarily re- 
quires a Change in all the 2%; ſo the Alteration, 
of one Syſtem ür requires an Alteration in 
the others. | 
Thus are They always toſs'd from Peace to 

War, and from War to Peace, Perpetual Nego- 
tiation is the Life and Soul of their Governments. 
Their Well-being, nay their Safety at home, re- 
_ quires that They ſhould be always buſy abroad. It 
is neceſſary for them to be Mediators, Arbitrators, 
or, which is infinitely worſe, Guaranties; to be 
contracting Parties in preliminary, proviſional, or 
i explanatory Treaties; in defenſive, or offenſive Alli- 
"ances; by which Means, They get over daily 
_ Difficulties, by the Multiplication of laſting In- 

cumbrances. 

= he * and _—_ of their 25 
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and Pretenſions, and the various Obligations, by 
which they ſtand bound to one another, appear 
to be and are the immediate Cauſes of all theſe 
Diſputes and Contentions. But the principal and 
remote Cauſe ariſes from the Proximity and other 
_ Circumſtances of their Situations. That Neceſ- 
fity, or Advantage, which gave Occaſion to the 
original Engagements, has maintained and multi- 
plied them ſince; and the laſt would not be rea- 
. ſonable, if the firſt had not been neceſſary, 

Here then ariſes an eſſential Difference between 
thoſe Objects, which are proper to the Policy of 
an and, and Thoſe, which are ſo to the Policy 
of the Continent; a Difference greatly to the Ad- 
vantage of the former ; the Circumſtances of 
whoſe Situation not requiring fo conſtant and in- 
timate an Union with other States, either for De- 
fence or Offence, render unneceſlary a great Part 
of the Engagements, which prove ſuch heavy 
and laſting Incumbrances on the latter. 


— 


An aud under one Government, advantageouſly 
ſituated, rich in itſelf, richer by its Commerce 
can have no Neceflity, in the ordinary Courſe of 


Affairs, to take up the Policy of the Continent; to 


enter into the Syſtem of Alliances we have been 
ſpeaking of; or, in ſhort, to act any other Part 
than That of a friendly Neighbour and a fair Trader. 
If an extraordinary Criſis happens on the Conti- 
nent, which may endanger the Safety even of 
Thoſe, who are ſeparated from it, (ſuch as we 
ſaw at the Beginning of the preſent Century) Self- 
Preſervation will no Doubt determine Men, as it 
ought, to unite by ſtricter Alliances with thoſe 
Powers, with whom They are occaſionally. uni- 
ted by a more immediate Intereſt ; but even in 
this Cake, neither will SV Preſervation require, 
: | 3 nor 
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not good Policy ſuffer, that ſuch a- People ſhould 
enter deep into the Quarrels, or involve themſelves 
intricately, much leſs continually, in the politi- 
cal Schemes of the Continent. We paſs over offen- 
ſive Caſes, becauſe it is manifeſt that the People 
of an and can have no Intereſt in making fo- 
reign Acquiſitions ; and that therefore it would 
be abſurd in them to ſpend their Blood and Trea- 
ſure in acquiring only for others; or to attack any 
farther than is neceſſary to defend. 

We confine ourſelves to the Cafe of Defence 

before- mentioned; and upon That we fay, a 

People on the Continent may have Reaſon to en- 

gage as deeply in Defence of another Country, as 

if they defended the Walls of their own Towns, 
or the Doors of their own Houſes; becauſe ano- 
ther Country may be the ſole Barrier of their own. 

But This can never be reaſonably done by the 

People of an land, who have another, and a 

better Barrier than any the Contment can form for 

them. Such a People are to look on their Engage- 
ments with other Countries, as on Outworks caft 
up in Haſte, which may ſerve to defeat a weak 

Attack, or to delay and diſappoint a ſtrong one. 

But it would be the Height of Folly in them; 

even in one of thoſe extraordinary ConjunQures, 

which we now ſuppoſe, to lay the whole Streſs of 
their Defence here; to ſpend their Strength im- 
properly; and to forego thoſe Advantages, which 
Nature has given them. 

The Nations on the Continent might teach 
them another Leflon. They are careful to em- 
ploy every Advantage of their Situation; a River; 
a Lake; a Ridge of Mountains; and mall the In- 
habitants of an and neglect the Sea? Shall they 
do Oy Choice al} which other Nations are obliged | 

to 
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to do by Neceſſity? Surely not; and if at any 
Time ſuch a Conduct can be proved neceſſary to 
certain Purpoſes; we think it will reſult, from 
this Proof, that ſuch Purpoſes ſhould be laid aſide, 
not that ſuch Meaſures ſhould be purſued. . -- 

Theſe Reflections with others of the ſame 
Kind, preſent themſelves naturally to Thoſe, wha 
conſider the Conduct of Queen Elizabeth, and the 
Events of her Reign. We may therefore con- 
_ clude that they were, at leaſt, ſome of the Prin- 

ciples of her Government. 

How ſhe formed, or rather how ſhe protected, 
and aided a Party, already formed in Scotland, on 
Principles of Religion and Liberty, has been ob- 
ſerved; as well as the Succeſs of this Meaſure, by 
which the Troops of France were driven out of 
that Kingdom, and the Influence of France on 
the Government was either removed, or guarded 
againſt, To maintain and improve this Advans 
tage, was the great Affair of her Life. England 
was, with Reſpect to Scotland, like a Kingdom on 
the Continent, and Queen Elizabeth employed, 
with reſpect to Scotland, all the Policy of the 2 
tinent. 

We find her buſy on that Side in almoſt every | 
Page of her Hiſtory ; almoſt always negotiating, 
and always intriguing, A Friend, an Enemy, a 
Mediatrix, an Umpire, a Guarantee ; ; ſhe played 
every Part, which might keep others from hurting 
Scotland, and Scotland from hurting Her. Her 
Armies were at all Times ready to. march, and 
her Fleets to fail thither. As ſtrict an Oeconomy 
as ſhe practiſed every where elſe, ſhe was profuſe _ 
there; but her Profuſion turned to Account, and 


therefore deſerves another Name. There may be 5 


ſuch Cres, ſuch — and ſuch Suo- 
| ceſs, 
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ceſs, as may render even the ſmalleſt Expence, 
Profuſion ; but Thoſe of Queen Elizabeth were 
| ſufficient to juſtify the greateſt, The ſecret Ser- 
vice of her Reign was private in Tranſaction, and 
publiek f in Efea ; not equally inſcrutable in Both. 
About the fourteenth Year of her Reign, ſhe 
had brought the Affairs of Scotland to ſuch a Paſs, 
that ſhe ſeemed to have nothing to fear from that 
Quarter. The Plots, in Favour of Queen Mar Jo 
had been diſcovered ; the Inſurrections defeated ; 
and the Duke of Norfo/ executed in England. In 
Scotland, the ſame Party was broken, The Earl 
of Morton, a Man abſolutely devoted to Queen 
Elizabeth, was Regent ; the Caſtle of Edinburgh 
was taken; ; the civil War was finiſhed with com- 
pleat Canals: and ſhe enjoyed great Tranquility ; : 
becauſe, according to Rapin's Obſervation, ſhe 
could now be only attacked by Sea; That is, ſhe 
had now the whole Advantage of an Hand. 
This happy State did not continue long without 
| Interruption. Morton loſt, and reaſſumed* his 
Power, was diſgraced, proſecuted, and at laſt be- 
| headed. King James had taken very young the 
Government of his Kingdom; and young as well 
as old, was governed by his Favourites. The 
Party of his Mother in Scotland did not indeed 
riſe again, ſo as to give Queen Elizabeth any Um- 
brage. But his general Character and his Beha- 
viour, on ſome particular Occaſions, the Cha- 
racter of his Favourites, and the Intrigues they 
were known to carry on, obliged her to reaſſume, 
if ſhe had ever laid it aſide, and to purſue her an- 
tient Conduct towards Scotland, She purſued it to 
the End of her Reign; and although King James 
when he had more Experience, and was better 
Rona, kept ſuch - Meaſures with her, as were 
5 | necellary 
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neceſſary to ſecure and to facilitate his Succeſſion; 
yet this wiſe Queen continued to give quite ano- 
ther Attention to the Affairs of Scetland, than ſhe 
gave to Thoſe of any otber Country; or would 
have given to Theſe, if Scotland had been diided 
from England by the Sea. | 

It is impoſſible to make theſe Reffections, and 
not to reflect, at the ſame Time, on that happy | 
Change, which the Union of the two Kingdoms 
has brought about. We are now one Nation, un- 
der one Government ; and muſt therefore always 
have one common Intereſt; ; the ſame Friends, the 

ſame Foes, the ſame Principles of Security, and 
of Danger. It is by Conſequence now in our 
| Power, to take the intire Advantage of our Situ- 
ation; an Advantage, which would make us am- 
ple Amends for ſeveral, which we want, and 
which ſome of our Neighbours poſſeſs; an Advan- 
tage, which conſtantly attended to, and wiſely 
improved, would place the Britiſb Nation in ſuch 
Circumſtances of Happineſs and . Glory, as the 
greateſt Empires could never boaſt. Far from be- 
ing alarmed at every Motion on the Continent ; 
far from being opprefed for the Support of foreign 
Schemes , we might enjoy the ſecureſt Peace, and 


the moſt unenvied Plenty. Far from courting, 


or purchaſing the- Alliances of other Nations, we 
might ſee Them ſuing for Ours, Far from being 
hated or deſpiſed, for involving ourſelves in all the 
little Wrangles of the Continent, we might be loved 
and reſpected by all Thoſe who maintain the juſt. 
Ballance of Europe, and be formidable to Thoſe 
alone who ſhould endeavour to break it. 
_ Having made theſe few Reflections on that Part 
of Queen Elizabeth's Policy, which regarded Scat- 
d it is do that we ſhould ſay — 
. | 1 
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of That, which regarded the Nations on the Con- 
tinent. Now with Theſe it is plain ſhe took the 
feweſt Engagements ſhe poſſibly could, and ſhun'd 
as induſtriouſly the Occaſions of mingling her In- 
tereſts and Counſels with theirs, as ſhe ſought the 
Occaſions of mingling both with thoſe of Scotland. 
We believe, upon very good Grounds, that Pe- 
riods of four or five Years might be pointed out, 
in which this Nation has been a Party to more 
Treaties, than were made by Queen Elizabeth. in 
the Courſe of forty-five Years ; and yet we pre- 
ſume it will not be eaſy to ſhew, that this Nation 
had more imminent Dangers to avoid, and more 
formidable Powers to reſiſt ; or that ſuch Ends 
were attained with greater Glory and Succeſs at 
Theſe, or any other Periods, than in the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, Let us deſcend into ſome 
Particulars. „„ | 
With the northern Crowns ſhe kept in Terms of 
Amity, and good Correfpondence 3 and had ſome 
Negotiations with That of Denmark, concerning 
the Intereſts of her Subjects in Trade. The ſame 
Intereſts drew Her into Negotiations with the 
Muſcovite, and ſhe found Means to conduct them 
to her great Advantage. 5 3 
Ihe Settlement made in Germany, a little before 
the Abdi-ation of Charles the fifth, continued. 
The Proteſtants were quiet there, and defirous to 
remain ſo. The general Intereſt of Religion did 
not call upon Her to look that Way; and it is evi- 
dent by the whole Conduct of her Reign, that 
ſhe thought the particular Intereſts of her King- 
dom very little concerned in Thoſe of the Empire. 
How attentive ſoever ſhe might be to penetrate 
into the Councils of the Court of Rome, and to 
— | | trace 
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trace the Intrigues of the Vatican from their Source; 
ſhe bore no Part whatever in the Affairs of Tah. 
In ſhort, as all the Meaſures ſhe took in foreign 
Affairs were conſidered relatively to the Situation 
of England, ſhe had nothing to do in the much 
greateſt Part of the Bufineſs of the Continent; and 
ſhe was ſo far from entering into Engagements by 
Treaty, that ſhe was ſcarce ever concerned in Ne- 
gotiations about it. In France, Spain, and the 
Low Countries ſhe had more to do; but even there 
the Part ſhe took was ſtrictly no more, than the 
Security and Welfare of her own Kingdoms re- 
quired ; and ſhe acted it in no other Manner, 
than was ſuitable to the Situation of England. 

The State of Scotland, of Ireland, and for ſome 
Time of England itſelf, gave her juſt Reaſon to 
apprehend that the French or Spaniards, or both, 

might get Footing there. Each of theſe had, at 
different Times, Pretenſions of their own to her 


Crown. The Cauſe of Mary Queen of Scotland 


afforded them, for a long Time, both Pretence 
and Opportunity; and the united Force of the 
Roman-Catholick Party was, at all Times, ready 
to ſupport their Enterprizes. Spain was the great- 
eſt maritime Power in Europe, and able to attempt 
the Invaſion of England, even when Queen EIi- 
zabeth had been above thirty Years on the Throne, 
and had raiſed her Navy from the low Condition 
in which ſhe found it. In a Word, the whole 
Coaſt, from the Streight of Gibraltar almoſt to 
Jutland, belonged to France and Spain. Such 
Circumſtances formed a Conjunctute, wherein 
theſe two Powers had Advantages againſt. Her, 
which they could have had in no other; and 
if ſhe was obliged to act towards Them in a diffe- 
rent Manner from what ſhe did towards the other 
2 „„ Powers 
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Powers of the Continent; it was becauſe ſhe ftord 
expoſed to loſe, at leaſt in Part, with Re ſpect to 
Them, the Advantages of her Situation. 

How ſhe acted towards them, has been obſerved 
already. She amuſed them and eluded their De- 
ſigns, by the moſt artful Series of Management. 
She ſought no Alliances againſt them with other 
Nations ; and-though ſhe did not fail to abet and 
ſupport the Inſurrections of their Subjects, yet 
even with Theſe ſhe was cautious of entering into 
Engagements by Treaty. She did it with the Hy- 
guensts by a Treaty ſigned in 1562, which the 
Vidame of Charters had negotiated. The Succeſs 
of the Treaty, and the ungrateful Behaviour of 
the Huguenots to her, confirmed her in the Principle 
of depending little on Allies, and much on herſelf. 
She choſe rather to aſſiſt when and where ſhe 
thought fit, and to aſſiſt gratis, than to be tied 
down to the Conſequences of conſtant Obligations, 
for the national Advantage of ae Aon Engage- 

ments. 

Tu the Year 1577 ſhe began to take ſo intimate 
a Concern in the Affairs of the Low Countries, that 
the moſt important Counſels and Reſolutions of 
. thoſe States were communicated to Her; and ſhe 
lent them an hundred thouſand Pounds ; yet it 
does not ſeem probable, that ſhe entered ſo ſoon 
into a forma! Alliance with them, though ſuch an 
Alliance be mentioned by Meteren, as well as Camb- 
den, and inſerted from the former i in the —— 
of . Treaties, © 
. "In the Year 1585 the Clouds eathered on. every 
Side, and threatened Queen. Elizabeth with that 


. terrible Storm, Part of which fell upon Her, and 


Part of which ſhe averted. She beheld Philip 


Maſter of — as well as is Spain. She beheld 
. the © 
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the Duke of Guiſe growing apace to be Maſter of 
France. She ſaw theſe two Princes cloſely united 
by Principles, which might continue in Force 
long enough to compleat her Ruin. She ſaw the 
Lyw Countries almoſt quite reduced by the Arms 
of Spain; and the Proteſtants of Fance in the ut- 
moſt Danger of being ſo by the League. Dangers 
from Treland, and Dangers from Scotland impended 
over Her. e e 
In ſuch a Criſis, more terrible, as we apprehend, 
than any, which has threatened this Nation ſince 
that Time, what was the Conduct of our heroick 
Queen? Did ſhe immediately prepare to oppoſe 
theſe Dangers, by making ances on the Conti- 
nent? Did ſhe purchaſe Acceſhons to theſe Alli- 
ances? Did ſhe raiſe Armies, and pay Subſidies a-- - 
broad ? Did ſhe give Guaranties to every Prince 
and State who aſked them; and in order to ward 
againſt one Danger, ſow the Seeds of many? By 
no Means. She ſent indeed Sir Thomas Bodley, to 
the King of Denmark, as well as to the Landgrave 
of Heſſe, and other Proteſtant Princes of the Em- 
pire, 10 procure a League for Defence of their Reli- 
gion, ſays Cambden ; but this League does not ap- 
pear, nor any other Effect of theſe Negotiations. 
As ſhe was very ſaving of her Money, it is likely, ſays 
Rapin, that ſhe did not employ the moſt proper Means 
4 bring the Princes of Germany into her Iutereſis. 
She ſecured herſelf by a great deal of Management 
on the Side of Scotland. She aſſiſted the King of 
Navarre, and the Prince of Conde, with Money 
and Ships; and the ſole Treaty She made on the 
Continent was That with the States of the Low 
Countries, concluded the 10 of Auguſt 1585 at 
Noneſuch, Her chief Dependence was upon her 
own Ability and Courage; upon the Affection and 
| „%% - z | Leal 
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Zeal of her People. Neither failed her. Sure of 


being attacked, ſhe began the Attack. Whilſt 
Cavendiſb pillaged the Coaſts of Chili and Peru, ſhe 
ſent Drake to the Coaſts of Spain, with Orders to 


| burn all the Spaniſh Ships he ſhould meet. Her Or- 


ders were executed with the Spirit, with which 
they were given. More than an hundred Veſlels, 
loaded with Proviſion and Ammunition, were 
burnt at Gibraltar. The Spaniſb Admiral was in- 
ſulted at the Mouth of the Tagus, and the Spa- 
niards were taken, or deſtroyed, even under his 
Eyes; an Infamy ſo great, that the Suffering of 
it was ſcarce in Example before that Time. The 
Riches coming from the Indies to Spain fell into 
the Hands of the Engliſh. The Projects of Phi- 
lip were diſappointed in the Year 1587; and when 
the Invaſion was attempted in the Year 1588, 


his Army was blocked up in the Ports of the Low 


. Countrics, and his invincible Armada was beat, ſcat- 


| tered and deſtroyed, = | 
We have now gone through all we propoſe to - 


| fay at this Time, concerning the Conduct of 
Queen Elixaleth, both at home and abroad; con- 
cerning that Conduct, which by convincing her 
People of her Goodneſs and her Wiſdom, procured 
From them thoſe large Returns of Gratitude, of 
Duty, of Affection and Zeal, the ſole Founda- 
tions on which ſhe reſted her Authority and her 
Security; and the ſole Foundations on which they 
can be reſted, ſuitably to the Nature of our Go- 
vernment. The Limitations, neceſſary to render 
Monarchy conſiſtent with publick Liberty, muſt be 
many and great ; for which Reaſon, it has been 


+ | _ objected to them that they took off from that 


Weight of Authority, and reſtrained that Fulneſs 
of Power, which are many Times neceſſary to be 


ex- 
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exerted, even for the Good of the whole Commu— 
nity. If this Objection was well founded, it 
would be a ſufficient Anſwer to ſay that a few 
accidental Inconveniencies, which may happen, 
and which may be recompenced too, in Govern- 
ment, deſerve not to be prevented, at the Expence 
of leaving Liberty perpetually expoſed. But the 
Reign of Queen Elizabsth proves, beyond Contra- 
diction, that a Prince like Her will enjoy, at the 
Head, of the freeſt People on Earth, all the Au- 
thority, and all the Power neceſſary to promote 
the joint Security, Proſperity, and Glory of Prince 
and People; ſo that all the Objections, which can 
be raiſed on this Side to the Britiſß Conſtitution 
of Government, will center here ; that it has not 
provided for ſtrengthening and enlarging the Au- 
thority and Power of a weak or a wicked Prince. 
A Prince, who never ſeparates the Intereſts juſt 
mentioned, and who purſues them wiſely, will 
have abſolute Power in the moſt limited Monar- 
chy. A Prince, who ſeparates theſe Intereſts 
turns Government itſelf into Faction; and the 
Spirit of Liberty will riſe againſt him. An arbi- 
trary Government is ſuited to any Character. A 
free Government requires a great, at leaſt a gaod 
One. In the former, all Kinds and Degrees of 
Power are in the Prince, or flow from him. In 
the latter, his Powers are limited and confined. 
When he wants to encreaſe, or extend them, he 
muſt derive the Faculty of doing fo from his Peo- 
ple; and from hence it follows, that as long as 
ſuch a Conſtitution remains entire, and uncorrup- 
ted, the Proſperity, nay the Eaſe, and even the 
Security of the Government, will depend on the 
Diſpoſition of the People towards the Prince; as 
the Diſpolation * the 8 will always * 
on 
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on the Behaviour of the Prince towards the People. 
Queen Elizabeth ſaw theſe Truths in all their 
Force. She was both willing and able to propor- 
tion her Conduct to them. She never felt there- 
fore any Want of Power. She was ſupported by 
the Spirit of Liberty ; and ſhe overcame That of 
Faction. Some of her Succeſſors either did not ſee 
. theſe Truths in all their Force, or were unable to 
proportion their Conduct to them. Theſe Princes 
therefore felt the Limitations of our Monarchy like 
Shackles upon them. The Spirit of Liberty either 
oppoſed, or did not ſupport them; and they nur- 
ſed up a Spirit of Faction to the Ruin of themſelves, 
of their ami ies, and — of the Nation. | 


— — 


LETTER XVII. 


8 _ Scene we are now going to open will 
appear vaſtly different from That, which 
We have juſt cloſed. Inſtead of an uninter- 
Tupted, pleaſing Harmony of Government, We 
ſhall meet with a perpetual, jarring Diſſonance; 
_ inſtead of Succeſs and Glory abroad, Diſappoint- 
ment and Contempt; inſtead of Satisfaction, 
Proſperity and Union at home, Diſcontent, Di- 
ſtreſs and at laſt Civil War, will preſent Them- 
ſelves to us in all their Horrors. | 
To conſider this melancholy Change, and to 
ſbew from whence it proceeded (whether from the 
Prince, or from the People) is our preſent Buſineſs. 
That it was brought about and carried on by Fac- 
tion, muſt not be denied. The ſole Queſtion will 
therefore be, which was the factious Side? Now to 
determine This, We need only enquire, which 
Side \ was for uſurping on | the aber; 3 which was for 
preſerving, 
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| preſerving, : and which for altering the eſtabliſhed 
Conſtitution of Government, On this Point the 
Queſtion will turn ; for in a Country of Liberty, 
in a limited Monarchy, whatever ſome Perſons may 
think, or deſire to have believed, it iscertain that 
there may be Faction for the Crown, as well as a- 
gainſt the Crown. The Reaſon is plain. There 
may be Conſpiracies againſt Liberty, as well as a- 
gainſt Preregative. Private Intereſt may ſcreen, 
or defend a bad Adminiſtration, as well as attack, 
or undermine a good One. In ſhort, conſpiring. 
againſt any one Part of the Conſtitution, in Favour 
of another, or perverting, to the Support of na- 
tional Grievances, the very Means, which were 
inſtituted to redreſs them, are deſtructive of the 
whole Frame of ſuch a Government, and are the 
proper Characteriſticks of Faction. 

On which Side Fam, thus defined, is likely 
to be found the ofteneſt, and to act the moſt cffec- 
| tually, We ſhall not tay to examine here. They, 
who have read the firſt of theſe Letters, may re- 
member what is there ſaid, to ſhew the Difference 
between the Motives Sd the Means, which a 
Prince hath of uſurping on his People; and "Thoſe, 
which the People have of encroaching on their 
Prince. We {ſhall only obſerve, to our preſent 
Purpoſe, that as He, who confines his Notions of 
Foction to Oppolitions made to the Crown, rea- 
ſons, in an abſolute Monarchy, in Favour of the 
Conſtitution ſo He, who confines-them thus, rea- 
ſons, in a limited Monarchy, againſt the Conſtitu- 
tion; is weak enough to deceive - Himſelf, or wicked 
enough to attempt deceiving others; and in ei- 
ther Caſe. , is thus far a Betrayer of publick Liberty. | 
-On ſuch Principles as Theſe, We ſaid, in 
our last Paper, that Government itſelf might be 

4 a | turned 
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turned into Faction. and that ſome of Queen Fliza- 
beth's Succeſſor had nurſed up a Spirit of Faction, 
zo the Ruin of Themſelves, of their Families, and almoſt 
of the Nation. We preſume that This will ap- 
pear, in the Courſe of our Enquiries, to be unde- 
niably true; and that there will be as little Room 
to doubt whether the factious Conduct of the Court, 
in the Reigns of King James and King Charles the 
rt, gave a Riſe to all the Struggles between Them 
and their People, as there is Room to deny that the 
Deſtruction of our Conſtitution, in Church and 
State, was the dreadful Conſequence of theſe 
Struggles. The Spirit of Liberty, and the Britiſh 
Conſlitution of Government, whoſe Cauſe We are 
\ pleading, and whoſe Cauſe we are ſorry there 
- ſhould be ſo much Occaſion to plead, will therefore, 
We hope, remain clear of all Imputations. 's 

We wiſh that this Juſtice could be done with- 
out opening Wounds, which are hardly yet intire- 
ly healed, and without arraigning the Conduct of 
Princes, whoſe Memories have been held in great 
Veneration by many worthy Perſons; but ſince 
This cannot be; nay, ſince the opening of theſe 
Wounds may contribute to the more effectual 
healing of them; and ſince arraigning the Con- 
duct of theſe Princes hath been rendered the more 
neceſſary by the Accounts, which have been given 
of it, and by the Principles, on which it hath 
been defended; We muſt ſpeak with the ſame 
Liberty of Them, as We have uſed in . of 
Theſe who reigned before Them. 

The Egyptians paid ſo much Reſpect to their 
very limited Monarchs, that when They meant 
to warn theſe Princes againſt particular Vices, They 
commended them for opprfite Virtues. We cannot 
perſuade ourſelves that this Method of reforming, 
or 
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or inſtructing, by Panegyrich, (the uſual and moſt 


deadly Poiſon of other Princes) had a good Effect 


on Thoſe of Egypt, But however This might be, 
- when theſe Woe were dead, notwithſtanding the 
Reſpect ſhewn to them living *, they underwent the 
ſame Trial as the Cuſtom of the Kingdom had eſta- 
bliſhed for all private Perſons, and funeral Honours 
were equally denied to Them, and to the meaneſt 
and moſt guilty of their Subjects, when their Me- 
mories were condemned, on a ſolemn and ſtrict Ex- 
amination of the Conduct They had held in Life. 
Though We propoſe to enquire with all this 


Freedom; and though We are perſuaded that the 


Reſult of theſe Enquiries will be a Confirmation 
of what hath been advanced by us, yet are we 
very far from admitting many of the Objections, 
which have been made to the Conduct of King 
James and King Charles the fir, Much leſs do 
Me approve thoſe cruel Inſinuations againſt Them, 
| which are to be found in ſeveral Invectives, not 
Hiſtories, dictated by a Spirit of Faction, not by 
the Spirit of Liberty. The Spirit of Liberty reflects 
on the Errors of Princes with Sarroto, not with. 
Triumph, and is unwilling to aggravate what it 
wiſhes had never happened. In the Temper, - 
which this Spirit inſpires, therefore, We ſhall pro- 
ceed. We ſhall dwell on no Facts, but ſuch as 
We think uncontroverted ; and ſhall make no 
Reflections, nor draw any Conſequences from them, 
but ſuch as ariſe naturally and without the leaſt 
Force.- The Truth would not be fo evident, 
as We preſume it is in this Caſe, if any Thing 
more was necellary to the Illuſtration of it. | 

Amongſt the many Advantages, which King 
James had, on his Acceflion to the Throne o 
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well as Reaſon, pointed out to Him the ſole Prin- 


. 
= 
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England, We might very juſtly reckon the recent 


Example of his Predeceſſar. Her Penetration diſ. 


covered the Conſequences of that great Change in 
the Ballance of Property, of which We have ſpoken 
in Letters XI and XII; and ſhe accommodated 
at once the whole Syſtem of her Government to 
it, as We have there obſerved, ———-—W hatever 
Doubts he might have entertained, concerning the 


| Succeſs of her own Meaſures, before ſhe had ex- 


perienced the happy Effects of them, King James 
could reaſonably entertain none. Experience, az 


ciple, on which He could eſtabliſh his Government 
with Advantage, or even with Safety; and Queen 


£1:zabeth's Reign had every Year afforded Him 
freſh Proofs that this Principle of Government, which 


is eaſy in the Purſuit, is effectual in the End to all 


the Purpoſes, which a good Man and a juft Prince 


can deſire to obtain. But King James paid as lit- 
tle Regard to her Example, as He did to her Me- 
mory. In the laf? Reſpect, He was indecent. In 
the gather, unwiſe, He boaſted moſt ridiculouſly 
of an Influence, which He never had over her 
Councils, Happy would it have been for Him, for 
his Family, and for this whole Nation, if her Ex- 
ample had really had a due Influence over his Conduct; 
or, at leaſt, if His Example had obtained leſs Influ« 
ence over the Conduct of his Succeſſor, — Fraught 
with Learning, not with Knowledge ; ignorant 
of the true Principles of Government; more a 


Stranger to our Conſtitution by his Notions and 


his Habits of Thinking, than to our Country by 
his Birth; obſtinate, though not ſteady ; miſled 
by Self-Opinion, and confirmed in Error by ſu- 
perlative Pedantry, King James the fir/? ſeemed to 
expect the Love, and to demand the arora of 
8 | his 
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his Subjects, purely becauſe the Crown had dropt 
on his Head. Whereas Queen Elisabeth reins of 
both by her Declarations and her Actions, to think 
HFerſelf intitled to the fir/?, and ſecure of the lat, 
for no other Reaſon, than This; becauſe ſhe 
wore the Crown to the greateſt Advantage of Her 


People. Her good Senſe taught her what He had 


not found in his Books ; that the Tyes between 

Prince and People are not the ſame with "Thoſe be- 
tween particular Perſons in private Life. Theſe _ 
Perſons converſe and live familiarly together. Na- 
tural Sympathies therefore, more eaſily to be felt 


than deſcribed, may unite them, without the Mo- 


tives of Gratitude, or ExpeQtation. Thoſe com- 
mon, good Offices, which the Heart alone ſug- 
geſts, are often ſufficient to maintain ſuch Unions; 
and a Man, who is neither a Saint, nor a Hero, 
may hope to find and keep a Friend. But publick, 
or political, or State Friendſhip, by which We mean 
an intimate and affectionate Union between the 
Governors and the Governed, cannot be contracted 
without Gratitude, or ExpeRation „nor maintain- 
ed without both. If it could; if Subjects were 
attached to their Prince by a Kind of Inſtinct, as 
hard to be accounted for, and yet as prevalent as 
the Sympathies We have mentioned; the Aſſertars 
of the divine Right of Princes, and of the univerſal 
Obedience due to them, would have had long ago 
a more plauſible Argument than They have yet 
produced, in favour of their Doctrines. They 
would have been able to ftop the Mouths of all 


Gainſayers; even of Him, who required a Mira- 


cle to become their Convert; and who reſolved. 
never to believe that Slavery was of divine Inſtitution, 
till he beheld Subjects born with Bunches on their 
* lite . and Kings with Combs on thein 
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Heads like Cocks ; from which Marks it might be | 
collected that the former were deſigned to labour 
and to ſuffer, and the latter to ſirut and to crow, 
But till ſome ſuch Miracle is wrought, or the In- 


ſtinct ſuppoſed above is born with Men, We think 


it will remain true that the Union We ſpeak. of, 

between Prince and People, neither can, nor ought 
to ſubſiſt on any other Terms, than Thoſe of 
good Government on ene Part, and of Gratitude 
This Union 
may be, and hath been maintained by abſolute 
Princes with their People; becauſe it is not im- 
poſſible that an abſolute Prince ſnould be a wiſe and 


good Man; and, becauſe ſome ſuch there have 


been, But here lies a Difference. The ab/1ute 
Monarch may exert the whole Power of the State; 
He may govern eaſily, ſafely, and with all other 
Advantages, though he neglects to cultivate this 


Union, or, which is worſe, though He breaks it. 
| But the Caſe of a /tmited Monarch is not the ſame, 


for the Reaſons, which We touched upon, at the 
End of our laſt Letter. It is therefore the im- 
mediate, the perſonal, the higheſt Intereſt of ſuch 
a Prince, as it is the Duty of every Prince, to 


contract this Union and to maintain it inviolate. 
The Wifdom of our Conſtitution hath made it 


ſo; and, in making it ſo, hath imitated that di- 
vine Wiſdom, which appears in the Conſtitution 


of the moral World. In This, it may be eaſily 
proved from a Conſideration of the Circumſtances, 
in which We ſtand as Individuals, that the gene- 


ral Good of Society is the particular Intereſt of 
every Member. Our Creator deſigned therefore 
that We ſhould promote this general Good. It is 


by Conſequence our Duty to do ſo; and every 
Man, * believes a wiſe, all- directing Mind, 


and 
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and who knows that proportioning of Means to 
Ends is eſſential to Wiſdom, muſt ſubſcribe to this 
Opinion. And yet, determined by falſe Ap- 
pearances of Good, or attracted by the Force of 
immediate Objects, Men may, and they frequently 
do, imagine that They purſue their particular 
and ſeparate Intereſt, whilſt They negle&, or act 
againſt the general and common [Intereſt of Society. 

In like Manner, King James the firſt and thoſe 
Princes, who have trod in his Steps, imagined no 
doubt that They purſued a particular, ſeparate 
Intereſt of their own, whilſt they neglected an 
Union with their People, and even made ſuch an 
Union impracticable, by tranſgrefling, in Preten- 
ſions and in Fact, the Bounds, which our Conſti- 
tution preſcribed to them. But the Miſtake is 
equal in both Caſes; for in both Caſes, Intereſt 
and Duty remain indiviſibly united, however they 
may be ſeparated in Opinion; and He, who. ſins 
againſt one, ſins moſt certainly againſt the oer; 
though the natural Conſequences of his Actions 
do not appear immediately, nor on every Occa- 
ſion to follow. 55 2 
Theſe Conſequences followed in a ſignal and 
terrible Manner upon the Occaſions, which We 
have mentioned, and into the Particulars of which 
We ſhall deſcend ſome other Time. Theſe 'Ex- 
amples therefore are compleat. The Cauſes and the 
Effects come together under one View; and if 
We carry our Obſervations forward to later Times, 
We ſhall ſee Cauſes of the ſame Kind laid again, 
and producing Eyects of the ſame Nature; Eyecss 
always proportionable to them; ſometimes Jea- 
louſy, Diſcontent, Tumult; ſometimes open Reſiglance, 
and Depoſition of the Princes; for though, in all 
theſe Caſes, the People have ſuffered, as well as 
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the Prince; yet, in ſome, the Prince alone hath 
been undone; and thus, by an equal Diſtribution 
of Juſtice, the Principal Share of the common 
Calamity hath fallen on Him, without whom no 
Part of it could have happened. | 

Though theſe general Reflections, which We 
have premiſed, may appear long to ſome of our 
Readers, and may ſeem too nearly allied to Re- 
flections already made; yet We hope for Indul- 
gence, on Account of the Importance of the 
Matter. It muſt ſurely be of Uſe to explain, very 
clearly, and very fully, from whence the Weak- 
neſs of our Government, at ſome Times, and 
the Diſorders and Revolutions of it, at others, 
have proceeded ſince that Zra, when our Liberties 
became better ſecured, and our Conſtitut ion capa- 
ble of greater Improvements, by a new Settle- 
ment of the Ballance of Property and Power, No 
Point hath been more miſtaken. None hath been 
more artfully n 8 Ae 1 


— — * 
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WIV have eblorend trendy of how great Ad. 
vantage the Example of Queen Elixabeth 
might have been to King James the firſt. It 
might have taught Him to ſtruggle through the 


moſt intricate Difficulties. But he had none ſuch 


to encounter, till He created them by his own 
Management. On the contrary, his Ac- 
ceſſion to the — of England was accompanied 
with all the favourable Circumſtances of Eaſe and 
Security, which were neceſſary to form a Con- 
juncture 285 for Him z 2 that with e 
=: muc 


, ͤ HS 
much inferior to Thoſe of his Predeceſſor, He might 
have reigned as gloriouſly abroad, and as happily at 
home. Many of the Difficulties and Dangers, 
which ſurrounded Her, were perſonal to Her. 
They aroſe. from her Birth; from her Title; and 
from That, which Mary Queen of Scotland pre- 
tended. They therefore ceaſed with Her. Many 
others ſhe had conquered by a- wiſe and ſteady 
Adminiſtration. Many had been worn out by 
Length of Time; and many had been ſo changed 
by the courſe of Events, that King James was 
ſafe, where ſhe was moſt in Danger; and ſtrong, 
where ſhe was weakeſt. His Title was not 
conteſted ; nor any Oppoſition, either open or ſe- 
cret, given to his Succeſſion, They, who had 
ſounded ſo high the Right of his Mother, could 
not refuſe to-acknowledge the ſame Right in Him ; 
and the reſt of the Nation ſubmitted to it ; for, 
how little Regard ſoever many of them might pay 
to this Right in their Hearts, or how great Suſ- 
picion ſoever of his future Conduct might be juſtly 
infuſed into them by his paſt Behaviour, the Peo- 
ple would have a King, and there was no other 
Prince, in whom the Proteſtant Intergſt could unite 
at that Time. That Riddle of a Plat, in 


which Sir Walter Raleigh was involved, does not 


deſerve to be mentioned, as an Exception to the 
national Unanimity We ſpeak of., — True it 
is that, in other Reſpects, the Nation was far 
from being united, either by a Conformity of 
Opinion, or by an Acquieſcence of Thoſe, who 
differed from the Eftabliſhment. It was, no 
Doubt, a ſevere Misfortune, and ſuch it continues 
to this very Hour, that the great and glorious 
Work of the Reformation, being carried on at 
different Times, and in different Places, was car- 

%%% ried 
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ried on likewiſe without a general Concert. The 
ſevera} Church reformed Themſelves, according 
to the different Circumſtances They were in, and 
according to the different Characters of the Few, 
Who led the any in each of them. The Sepa- 


' Fallon of them all from the Church of Rome was. 


intire; but, in /ome, it was thought proper to 
reform ; in others, to alter the whole Model; in ſome, 
many Things were retained, which had been in 
Practice before the Reformation; in others, a total 
Oppoſition of every Inftance of Conformity with 
the Church of Rome ſeemed to be the ſole Standard 


of Chriſtian Purity.—This Variety of Opinions 
and Eſtablifhments amongſt the Reformed was 2 


great Evil in itſelf ; but this Evil was aggravated 
by a Circumſtance of the moſt fatal Conſequence, | 
The Reformers, and eſpecially Thoſe, who came 
lateſt, as our excellent Mr. * Hecker obſerves, by 
enforcing too peremptorily their particular Modes 
of Reformation, brought the People in many Caſes 
to receive and reſpect, as divine Laws, even thoſe 
Orders and that Diſcipline, which Expediency;, or 
other political Motives had ſuggeſted, Now, the 
natural Tendency of this Perſuaſion was not only 
to render all Comprehenſion, or Reconciliation 
amongſt the r-formed Churches, impracticable; but 
to make the Diviſions in any particular Church, 
incurable.— Thus, when Queen Elizabeth 
compleated that Eſtabliſhment of a Church, which 
Edward the ſixth had begun, many diſſented from 
it; and the Scruples of private Conſcience were 
pleaded againſt Submiſſion to the publick Authority 
of the the State. — If Regard had been paid to 
all, who petitioned the Len, or admoniſhed the 
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Parliament, in the Heat of theſe Times, it ſeems: 
probable that no Eſtabliſhment at all could have 
been made; and if none had been made, an eccleſi- 
aftical Anarchy muſt have enſued. How far the 
Number of Separatiſis might have been leſſened by 
more Compliances with the learned and moderate + 
amongſt them, (for ſuch there certainly were). 
We ſhall neither preſume to determine, nor go a- 
bout to enquire. It is ſufficient for our preſent 
Purpoſe to obſerve, that although theſe Seeds of 
Diſturbance had been ſowed before the Acceflion 
of King Fames ; yet no Diſturbance had happened, 
nor was any likely to happen at that Time. The 
Meaſures, which had been purſued, and the Tem- 
per, which had been obſerved in Queen Elizabetb's 
Reign, tended to diminiſh the religious Oppoſition 
by a flow, a gentle, and for that very Reaſon an 
effectual Progreſſion; and in the mean while, to 
prevent ſuch Conſequences of it, as might difor- 
der, or weaken the Government. By the 
Laws, which were made, the ſeveral, diſſenting 
Sects were diſcouraged and kept in Awe; but by 
the Execution of theſe Laws, They were not ex- 
aſperated. They were puniſhed, not provoked, 
They felt the Weight of the Government, as of- 
ten as They attempted to diſturb it, but They 
never felt the Oppreſſion of Party; and when 
They were treated like Factions, They had not 
the Pretence to complain that they were treated 
ſo by a Fadtuon.« Upon this Foot there was 
even Room to hope, that when the firſt Fire of 
theſe Mens Zeal was ſpent, reaſonable Terms of 
Union with the eſtabliſhed Church might be ac- 
cepted by ſuch of them as were not intoxicated 
with Fanaticiſm. Such as Theſe were Friends to 
Order, though they diſputed about it, and could 
. 5 have 
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have the leſs Pretence to reje& with Obftinacy 
That, which had been ſettled by Queen Elizabeth, 
becauſe They knew that their own Diſcipline had 
been eſtabliſhed where it prevailed, as the Church 
of England had been, by the ſupreme Authority ; 
that it had been made a-Law of the Country; that 
the People had been bound by Oath to the Main- 
tainance of it; and that Coluin himſelf had been 
a moſt rigorous Exactor of Conformity to it, 
If ſuch as Theſe had. been once incorporated 
with the e/tablihed Church, the remaining Sears 
would have been of little Moment, either for 
Numbers, or Reputation; and the very Means 
which were proper to gain Theſe, were likewiſe 
the moſt effectual to hinder the Increaſe of Them, 
and of the other Sectaries in the mean Time. 
Upon the whole Matter, We think it very plain 
that King James the firft, beſides the Advantage 
of coming to the Crown, after all the Difficulties 
and Dangers of compleating the Reformation, and 
eſtabliſhing a new Church were over, had an eaſy 
and fecure Opportunity of preventing any bad 
Conſequences, which might be apprehended from 
the Diviſions of his Proteſtant Subjects; and that 
the Improvement of this Opportunity, conſiſted 
in giving neither Alarm to the well- affected, nor 
Pretence to the Factious. 

The Deſigns of the Roman-Catholick- Pry: a- 
gainſt the Conſtitution in Church and State, were 


carried on with as much Rage, but not with as 


much Strength as ever. The Hydra- Heads, which 
ſprouted continually out of that Body in the former 
Reign, had been lopt fo often, that they appeared 
more rarely; and if the Venom of that Principle, 
which produced them, was not abated ; yet many 
of the Springs, which fed and nouriſhed it, were 

| : exhauſted. | 
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5 exhauſted. The Guiſes, Mary Queen of Scotland, 


Philip the ſecond were dead. The Reformation was 
eſtabliſhed ; not only in outward Form, but in the 
Hearts of Men. It was grown up to be a Part, 
and a favourite Part of the' Conſtitution. The 
Spirit of Liberty had blended our civil and religious 
Rights together, and was become equally jealous 
of both. Let us add (for We may add it with 
great Juſtice) that the Church of England was, by 
the Sobriety, Wiſdom and SanRity of her Inſtitu- 


tion, eſtabliſhed on a Rock; that this Rock was 
defended by the greateſt Number of excellent 


Men, which any Chriſtian Church could boaſt of; 


and from all This let us conclude, that as ſhe was 
able to reſiſt the Attacks of thoſe Sears, which private 
Conceit, miſtaken Zeal, ſome Enthuſiaſm, and 

perhaps ſome Faction, had nurſed up in her own 


Boſom ; ſo fhe was better able than any other 
Proteſtant Church to defend Herſelf, and the State 


too, againſt the Fallacies, the Seductions, and the 


Violence of Rome. The Policy of this Court ſaw 
it, and neglected nothing to prevent the Conſe- 
quences, Seminaries had been erected at Doway 
and other Places abroad, for the Education of 
£nglih Youth in Popery. Gregory the thirteenth 
had given the Direction of That which was erect- 

ed at Rome to the Feſuits; and upon that Oc» 
caſion theſe Incendiaries crept into England. If we 


may believe ſome Accounts, they mingled them- 
ſelves amongſt the Clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land and the Puritan Miniſters. That they took 
all Methods to foment our Diviſions is probable 
and that They were not Men, who would flick at 
any, may be certainly collected from that Account 

of their Conduct here, and of the Doctrines they 


taught, 


. 
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taught, which is contained in the Complaints 
exhibited againſt them by the Reſt of the * Pg. 
piſh Clergy. | 

Thus was the Spirit of the Church and Court 

of Rome kept up here, even at the Time of the 
Acceſſion of King James; a Spirit, which might 
ſerve to bring about an Aſſaſſination, or any bar- 
barous and deſperate Stroke, (like That of the 
Gun- Poꝛuder- Trea ſon) which a few Enthuſiaſts 
were capable of executing; but not to ſubvert 
the Reformation, and introduce Popery anew. The 

Efforts of this Party now were like the laſt Con- 
vulſions of a ſtrong Body, mortally wounded ; 
frightful to behold ; ſufficient to hurt others but 
Tokens of Death, not Symptoms of Recovery. — 
King James had it therefore in his Power to keep 
down with Eaſe a Party, which Queen Elizabeth 
had ſubdued with Pain; and whatever Impreſſion 
the bloody Defigns they had often formed, and 
ſometimes brought to Effect, might make on his 
Mind ; certain it was, and the Event made that 
Certainty undeniable, that no Degree of Favour 
to them, except the utmoſt, could effectually ſe- 
cure Him againſt their Attempts ; 3 and that the 
leaſt Degree of Favour ſhewn, or Encouragement | 
given them, would be productive of the greateſt 
national Miſchief. 

We have dwelt the longer on theſe Points of 
religious Diviſions, becauſe We think a clear and 
juſt Notion of them abſolutely neceſſary to fix a 
right Opinion, concerning one of the principal 
Cauſes, which were laid in this Reign, of all the 
national Calamities, that followed. We 
wall mention the other Advantages, which at- 


* Thuan, lib. 126. 
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tended King James the fir/t, as briefly as We can; 
not becauſe They were ſmall, (for on the con- 
trary, They were exceedingly great) but becauſe 
They are more notorious, and have no need of 
being ſo much developed, in order to be made 
| ſenſible. | 
Thus, for Inſtance, the different Condition; ; in 


which He found the Navy, the Commerce, and tage 


Wealth of the Nation, as well as the Revenues of 
the Crown, from That, in which Queen Elizabeth 
had found them all at her Acceffion, is known in 
general by every one, who hath dipt into Hiſtory. 
Without entering into more Particulars therefore 


than we have done already, we may venture to 


conclude that He reaped the Benefit of her Oeco- 
nomy, and was a rich, as well as a powerful King. 
We know very wel] that when the Seſſion of Par- 

liament was opened by Commiſſion in 1610, by 
the Earls of Suffolk, and Saliſbury, one of the Rea- 

ſons urged, for demanding Money of the Commons, 
was grounded on a Debt of Queen Elizabeth, 
which was ſaid to have abſorbed 350,000 l. due | 
on the laſt Subſtdies granted to Her. If this Fact 
was true, all that reſulted from it is; fir, that 
Queen Elizabeth left a Mortgage, on the Lands of 
the Crown, and Money enough to diſcharge it; 
ſecondly, that King Fames parted with his Money 
to recover his Lands; and we ſhall not oppoſe 
any Perſon, who will charitably believe that this 


Prince would have paid the Debts of his Predeceflor, 


though they bad not been thus ſecured, out of the 
Money ſhe left in her Coffers ; becauſe to have 
done otherwiſe, would: have down a manifeſt Vio- 
lation of all the Rules of Religion, Honour and 
common Morality. But we much doubt whe- 
ther even this Averment of the FR 3 
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the Seſſion, will have any great Weight; when it 
ſhall be conſidered that their whole Diſcourſe was | 
too minifterial to be ſincere ; and that ſome of the 
Reaſons, by which they accounted for the King's 
Want of Money (ſuch, for Inſtance, as the Charge 
of protecting his Wife and Children from. being 
* robbed on the Road to London) were really bur- 
leſque: „ | Frags . 

The Advantages, which this Prince had in the 
Situation of foreign Affairs, both at his Acceſſion to 
the Throne, and during the greateſt Part of his 
Reign, were -remarkably great; and We doubt 
whether it is poſſible to find more than one Conjunc- 
ture equally favourable ſince that "Time, —— Phi- 
lip the third was on the Throne of Spain; a Prince 
of ſmall Capacity, and leſs Application; go- 
verned by his Favourite, and his Favourite de- 
teſted by the People. Before the End of King 
Fames's Reign He died; and Philip the fourth, his 
Son ſucceeded ; a Youth: of ſixteen Years old, 
and governed as abfolutely by Olivarex, as his 
Father had been by the Duke of Lerma. The De- 
clenſton of the Spaniſh Monarchy haſtened on apace, 
under theſe Princes. It is ſaid that Philip the 
third refuſed to ſupport the Roman-Catholick Party, 
in the Beginning of the Reign of King James; 
which is the more probable, on account of the early 
and precipitate Steps made by this Prince, towards 
a Peace with Spain. The Defeat of Don Fohn d 
Aquila in Ireland, and the intire Reduction of. 
Dyrone, which happen'd a little before the Death 
of Queen Elizabeth, diſcouraged the Spaniards from 
making any more Attempts of that Kind. They 
turned their Eyes from theſe Iſlands to the Conti- 
nent; tothe Low Countries and to ee 
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they continued, during the Courſe of many Vears, 


to conſume their Remains of Strength, in abet- 
ting the ambitious Projects of that Branch of the | 


| Houſe of Auſiria. 


As King James had nothing to apprehend from 
the Enmity of Spain, ſo he was ſecure of the 
Friendſhip of France. Henry the fourth was now 
eſtabliſhed on that Throne. He was in Peace in- 


deed with Spain, but intended not to be ſo long. 


We are very» far from believing that this Prince 
could ſeriouſly entertain ſo chimerical a Project as 


That of making an entire new Settlement of Eu- 
rope, by dividing it into fifteen States, which Pare- 


fixe and other Authors have related, upon the Faith 
of the Compilers of Sulhh's Memoirs; but, without 
Doubt, He had great Views of checking the Am- 
bition, and reducing the Power of the Houſe of 


Auſtria. It was therefore his Intereſt to live well 


with the King of Great Britain; and accordingly 
He ſent the Marquiſs of Roſuy, afterwards Duke 
of Sully, to renew the Treaties with King James, 
as ſoon almoſt as this Prince was ſeated on the 
Throne of England. When Henry the fourth was 
ſtabbed by Ravaillac, a Minority followed in Fance, 


and the Counſels of that Court were, for many 


Years, chiefly employed about their own Affairs; 
ſo that nothing could happen on that Side, even 
after this great Change, to give the leaſt Diſtur- 


bance to King James. «5 


The States of the Low Countries, were no longer 
in the ſame diſtreſſed Condition. Their Cmmon- 
wealth had taken Form; their naval Force was 
increaſing ; and their Commerce extending itſelf 
every Day, O/tend kept the Spaniſh Forces at Bay 


for more than three Years ; and when Spenola 
made himſelf Maſter of that Heap of Ruins, the 


Dutch 
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Dutch thought Themſelves ſufficiently recompenſed 
by the Acquiſition, which they had made, in the 
mean Time, of Sluyce and other important Places. 
The Truce of eight Months between Spain and 
the States was ſigned in 1607; It was prolonged 
afterwards ; and in the Year 1609, the Truce of 
twelve Years was concluded at Antwerp ; by which 
the King of Spain was forced to acknowledge the 
Liberty and Independency of the united Provinces, 
Thus was that Commenwealth eſtabliſhed, to be 2 
great and laſting Acceſſion of Strength to the 
Proteſtant Intere/t ;. and King James might have 
reaped the Benefit of an uſeful Alliance, where 
Queen Elizabeth had no other Advantage than 

That of. defending the oppreſſed, and diverting 

the Forces of ia common Enemv.. 74s 
The Affairs of the North, indeed, were in great 
_ Confuſion: about the ſame Time. The Crown of 
Sweden belonged to Sigiſmund in Courſe of De- 
ſcent; but Sigiſnund was 2 Papiſi and King of 


* 


Poland. For both theſe Reaſons, He had been 


excluded, and his Uncle Charles preferred to the 
Throne by the States of Sweden; who provided, 
by the Act of Settlement, not only that their 
Kings ſhould be of the Religion of the Country, 
but that none of the Princes of the Royal Family 
ſhould accept another Crown, nor any foreign Do- 
minions, Their Experience, it ſeems, had ſhewn 
Them the Neceſſity of ſuch Limitations. This 
gave Occaſion to thoſe long and cruel Wars, which 
followed between Sweden and Poland, Others ſuc- 
ceeded between Sweden and Denmark ; but the 
Scene of them all was ſo remote, and the Intereſts 
of this Country ſo abſolutely unconcerned in 
the Events of them, that He, who ſhould have ad- 
- viſed King James to take any Part in them, w_ | 
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have paſſed, in thoſe Days, for a very bad Politi. 


cian. 

The 10 deln Rodolphus ſlept on the Throne of 
the Empire till the Year 1614. His Brother 
Matthias ſucceeded Him; and their Couſin Fer- 
dinand ſucceeded Matthias. During the Reign of 
Rogolphus, there were Troubles in Hungary, in 
Tranſilvania, in Bohemia, and in ſeveral Parts of 


the Empire. Moſt of them were cauſed, all of 


them were fomented, by religious Diviſions. Du- 
ring the Reign of Maithias, theſe T'roubles in- 
creaſed. They grew up to Maturity, as the Ac- 
ceſſion of Ferdinand to the Empire appoached, 

The Bobemians, lon g oppreſſed, and long provoked, 

took Arms at laſt in 1618. Many Cauſes con- 
ſpired to render all Accommodation impractica - 
ble. Amongſt the principal were the Deſigns, 
which all the Branches of the Houſe of Auſtria had 
laid and begun to execute againſt Liberty and the 
Proteſtant Religion in Germany; the Character of 
Ferdinand, violent, cruel, a Bigot, though artful; 

and, to ſpeak impartially, the Ambition of Frede- 
rick, Elector of Palatine. If this Ambition had 
been the ſole Motive to engage King James in 
theſe Quarrels, We muſt think that He could not 
have anſwered to his own People the engaging in 
them, as popular as the Palatine, his Wife, and his 
Cauſe were in England, But theſe Quarrels were 
of another Importance. Frederick loſt not only 
the Crown of Bohemia, but his own Patrimony, 
The Prote/tant Religion and the Liberty of Ger many 


were well nigh ſacrificed to the Bigotry and am- 


bition of the Emperor; ſo that the Intereſt of zhis 
Nation, as well as the King's Family Intereft, was 
very much concerned to prevent theſe Conſequen- 
ces; and et, even upon this Foot, We muſt like- 

| wiſe 
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wiſe think that it would not have been long popu. 
lar in thoſe Days, when the Memory of Queen 
Elizabeth's Policy was freſh in the Minds of Men, 
to have maintained great Armies on the Continent, 
and to have fed with Subſidies ſo many hungry 
Princes, who had, at leaſt in the Beginning, no- 
thing leſs at Heart than the common Intereſt. 
This difficult and dangerous Situation of Affairs 
on the Continent, in which we allow that King 
James ought to have taken ſome Part, may be 
thought perhaps, to form an Exception to what 
| hath been ſaid, concerning thoſe Circumſtances of 
Advantage, of Eaſe, and Security, which accom- 
. panied the Reign of this Prince; but there will be 
Room to think ſono longer, when it ſhall be con- | 
ſidered that King James had Time and Means to 
prepare for this critical Conjuncture. The Diſ- 
treſs in foreign Affairs began with Queen Eliza- 
 beth's Reign; and ſhe was in Danger abroad, be- 
fore ſhe was ſettled on her Throne at home ; but 
He had reign'd near eighteen Years before any Thing 
happened on the Continent, which could give Him 
a juſt Occaſion to act vigorouſly in that Scene. Be- 
ſides when this Occaſion did happen, He had it in 
his Power to have acted with great Glory to Hime}, 
and effectually for the Service of Thoſe, whom it 
was his Intereſt to ſupport, without taking any 
other Part than That, which becomes a King of 
England, in Oppoſition to That, which becomes a 
Prince on the Continent, and agreeably to the Prin- 
Ciples of his Predeceſſor's Conduct. This will ap- 
pear evidently true, when we come to conſider the 
Part He did take; and We ſhall inſiſt upon it 


the rather, becauſe We obſerve with how much 


Affectation the Caſe, We are now ſpeaking of, 
hath been quoted as parallel to the preſent Situation 
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of Affairs ; and how impertinently it hath been 


taken for granted, that King Fames the fir/t was 
condemned in his own Time, and hath been con- 


| demned ſince, for not doing what theſe Timeſerv- 


ing Politicians recommend; That is, for entang- 
ling Himſelf in the Affairs of the Empire, as if He 
had been a Prince of the Empire; and for not act- 
ing on every Appearance of Danger, or even of 
Inconveniency to any little State of Germany, in 
ſuch a Manner as is agreeable neither to the In- 
tereſt, nor Situation of our land. 8 


What hath been {aid may be ſufficient to ſhew 
how few the Difficulties were, compared with the 


Advantages, which King James had to encounter 


both at home and abroad; and how fortunate a 


" 


Conjuncture was prepared for Him by the Wiſ- 


dom of his Predeceſſor, and by an happy Combi- 
nation of Circumſtances. 


of theſe Advantages, what Conduct He held, and 


what Conſequences it had, muſt be the Subject of 


another Diſcourſe. e 


LETTER XIX. 


Y what hath been ſaid, in former Letters, We 

think it appears, that from the Time our' 
Conſtitution ſettled on the Foundation, on which 
it remains ſtill, there hath been not only no Poſſi- 
bility of governing this Nation with Strength and 
Dignity, without the Concurrence of the People 
in their repreſentative Body, nor with Eaſe and 
Safety without their Concurrence in their collective 


Body; but that this Concurrence hath depended, = 


and does and mult always, depend, on the Union 


What Uſe he made 


of 


A REMARKS on the 
of Intereſt and Affection between the Xing and 
his Subjects. Pn | . 
We beg Leave to repeat that Queen Elizabeih 
ſaw This to be a ſure, and the only ſure Principle on 
which ſhe could eſtabliſh her Government under 
fuch a Conſtitution; that ſhe very wiſely took the 
Government on the Terms of the Conſtitution, and 
the Conſtitution as ſhe found it, that inſtead of ſtrug- 
gling through Trouble and Danger to bend the Con- 
ftitution to any particular Notions, or Views of her 
own, ſhe accommodated her Notions, her Views, 
and her whole Character to it.—-Let us obſerve, by 
the Way, that This is no more than what every 
Prince ought to do; and what every free People will 
expect and exact too, if Need be, that He ſhould do, 
He is made for their Sakes, not They for his. He is 
raiſed to maintain, not to alter the Con/iitution. | 
Now King James begun and continued, through 
the whole Courſe of his Reign, to govern without 
any Regard to this Principle; nay, in abſolute 
Defiance of it. He choſe other Expedients of Go- 
vernment, and truſted to ſo many broken Reeds. 
Without any Talents to procure the Eſteem, He 


1 awakened the Jealouſy and never courted the good 
; Will of his People; but inſtead of it, endeavoured 
to inſti] into their Minds what was rooted in his M 
1 | _ own, a very good Opinion of Himſelf, and a very 
4 mean Opinion of Them. He endeavoured to per- 


ſuade Men, who felt that the Ballance of Property 
was on their Side, and that They held a great 


| Share of the ſupreme Power in their Hands, that 
i though They had %s Property, yet They had no 
1 Right, or a very precarious one, to this Power. 


He meant, by the Force of new-fangled Opini- 
ons, to attach the Nation to Him, as Queen Elixa- 
beth had done by the Ties of ¶ Fection and Confi- | 


dence; 
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dence; or He meant to govern without the Cen- 


currence. of the Nation; or He meant nothing. 
The fir /t was chimerical, the ſecond was wicked, 


and the third was ftupid. Eltzabeth had been 
jealous of her Preragative, but moderate in the 
Exerciſe of it. Wiſer Fames imagined that the 
higher He carried it, and the more rigorouſly He 
exerted it, the more ſtrongly He ſhould be ſeated 
in his Throne, He miſtook the Weight for the 
Strength of a Scepter ; and did not conſider that 
it is never ſo likely to ſlip, or to be wrenched out 
of a Prince's Hands, as when it is heavieſt. He 
never reflected, that Prerogative is of the Nature of 
a Spring, which by much ſtraining will certainly 
ut and often break; that in one Caſe it be- 
comes of little, and in the other of no Uſe at all. 
As abſurd as the Notions and Principles of Go- 
vernment were, by which King James hoped to 
eſtabliſh his Authority, He found Numbers to a- 
copt them; for Numbers are at all Times liable 
to be Jeceived, ready to be tempted ; and prone 
to be corrupted New Syſtems of Law and 
Pilicy were not only received, but propagated. 
Some Men were hated by 056 Sen Others 
were educated in Prejudice, T he plaineſt Rights 
of the People were called in Queſtion. . "The leaſt 
juſttfiable Pretenſions of the Crown were eſtabliſned 
as true Axioms of Government, and certain 
Principles of the Eugliſb Conſtitution, What Fa- 
iber Paul obſerves to have happened in the C urch, 
happened here in the State. Our Court, like 
That of Reme, by afirming and denying boldly, 
and by inſiſting peremptorily, brought many: 
Things to be received as certain, w hich had been 


never "proved, and many others to be Jooked-on a 


br ovlematzcat, which had been often demon ated 


K Thu; 
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Thus were theſe Diviſions created, which could a. 


lone render the others fatal. Diſputes about the 
Uſe of the Surplice, or the Croſs in Baptiſm, 


would not have unſheathed all the Swords in the. 


Nation. Puritamſm neither did, nor could make 


ſuch deadly Wounds ; but when they were once. 


made, Puritaniſm feſtered in the Sore, and ren- 
dered them mortal. King James conjured up, by 


uſing Tricks of Government, that Storm in 


which his Succeſſor periſhed. His Succeſſor, (for 
We will finiſh the Sketch We have begun) a re- 


ligious and a juſt Prince, came a Party-Man to 
the Throne. His Prejudice, confirmed by Habit, 
fortified by the Flattery of his Courtiers, and pro- 


voked by the Oppoſition, which his Father and He 
met with, carried Him to continue an Invaſion 
on the People's Rights, whilſt He imagined Himſelf 


only concerned in the Defence of his own. The 
Faction of the Court tainted the Nation, and gave 
Life and Strength, if it did not give Being, to the 
Factions in the State, If the Spirit of Liberty could 
have prevailed in Time againſt the fir/?, there had 
been no Danger of the others. But the long 


and obſtinate Reſiſtance of the fir gave Time, 
and Opportunity, and even A ſſiſtance, to the others 
to extinguiſh this Spirit. Cavaliers and Roundheads 


divided the Nation, like Vræꝶiſis and Lancaſtrians, 
No other Option was left at laſt. To reconcile | 
| theſe Diſputes by Trea!y became impracticable, 
when neither Side would truſt the other. To ter- 


minate them by the Sword, was to fight not for 
preſerving the Conſtitution, but for the Manner of 


deſtroying it, The Conſtitution might have been | 
deftroyed under Pretence of Prerogative. It was 
deſtroyed under Pretence of Liberty, We might 


have fallen under abſelute Menarchy. We fell into 


od * 


| aliſolute 


— — 


CO 
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abſolute Anarchy. The Sum of all is This. We 


were deſtroyed by Faction; but Faction prevailed 1 


at Court near forty Years before it prevailed a- 
mongſt the People, It was the original Principle 
on one Side, It was an Accident on the other, 
Churchmen and Royali/ts attacked the Conftitution, 
Puritans and Commonwealths- Men, and, above all, 
a motley Race of preciſe Knaves and enthuſf faflick 
Madmen, ruined it. But the 4% could never have 
happened, if the firft had not; and whoever will 
diſpaſſionately trace the Cauſes of that deteſtable 
Coil War, will find them laid in the Conduct of 
King James the firſt, as early as his Acceſſion to 
the Throne of England. = 
Having given this general Idea of the £200 Reigns, 
which followed That of Queen Elizabeih, it is 
Time to examine whether this Idea of them can 
be ſupported by a Series of uncontroverted Facts, 
Let us deſcend into ſome Particulars. | 
A Prince, that 1s invited, or comes newly to a 
Kingdom, fays Wilſon, muſt have his Chariot Wheels _ 
ſmecth ſhod ; and ſurely if ever Prince had Motives 
and an Opportunity to render Himſelf popular, 
King James had both. Effex, Southampton and 
bers (even Cecil, a principal Miniſter of the late 
Queen) had held a Correſpondence with Him, for 
their own. private Intereſt; but the Millions, who 


ſubmitted to bis Acceſſion, ſubmitted to it upon 


Truſt, and were determined by the Nature of the 
Conjundure, not by any Knowledge of the Perſons, 
who compoſed this new royal Family. It was 
not therefore enough for them to be placed in and 
about the Throne. Their true Intereſt required 
that the Hearts of the People ſhould be gained to 
them; and that Popularity fhould ſupply that 
Spirit I in their F avour which ſeldom fails to ope- 

. | kate 
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rate in i of thoſe Princes, who are e born ind 
bred amongſt the People They are to govern. 
The Opportunity of doing This lay fairly before 
King James. He was received with Tranſports 
of Joy, and all Ranks of Men made their Court 
to him. If He looked on this national Be- 
haviour (for ſo it was) to be the Effect of a Deſire 
in the People to endear Themſelves to Him, and 
to unite cloſely with Him; This ſhould have ſug- 
geſted to his Mind the Eaſe, with which He 
might acquire Popularity, by improving the Diſ- 
poſition, and captivate the good Will of a People, 
ſo deſirous to be pleaſed with their King. If He 
looked on this national Behawiur as the Effect of 
| Levity, Inconſtancy and Love of Change, it 
- ſhould have taught Him to apprehend how ſoon 
this Honey -· Moon would paſs away; how ſoon the 
Stream of popular Favour might turn againſt Him; 
and how ſoon They, who ſeemed to have forgot 
Queen Elizabeth, might return to regret Her,— 
But that, which a Scotſman foretold, happened. 
This Behaviour of the Engliſb ſpoiled a gord King; 
or made a bad King worſe, It was natural for a 
vain Man to believe what his Flatterers told Him, 
and what He, his own greate/t Flatterers, told Him- 
ſelf; that theſe Applauſes and Tranſports of the 
People were due to his eminent Merit, and were an 
Homage paid for the Honour He did Them in 
accepting their Crown,———He took therefore much 
State, He did not indeed make his Journey, as 
Henry the ſeventh made his Entry into London, in à 
cloſe Chariot; but he forbid by Proclamation the 
Concourſe of the People & to "a Hie diſperſed 


them 
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them with Frowns, that We may not ſay with Curſes. 
uch different Turns of Thought can Va- 
nity inſpire. Some will be reſpected, like eater 
Monarchs, unſeen within the Shrine of * | 
Court. Others grow fond of publick Triumphs; 
delight in noiſy Acclamations ; and are pleated to 
drive, like Indian Pagods, over a proſtrate Croud. 
As much as King James neglected to gain the 
Publick, even at the cheap Price of 72 {ity, He 
funk into low Familiarity with his Favourites, and 
was profuſe of Riches and Honours to particular 
Men. He beſtowed, at firſt, on a Fw, #nd after- 
watds on ene Man, that Al Aden whic He had 
promiſed tlie whole Nation, in ſome of the plau- 
ſible, common-place Diſcourſes, which He held 
at certain Times. There is no need of mention- 
ing the particular Inſtances of a Prefiſion He ac- 
knowledged Himſelf. The Eſtates He gave to 
his Courtiers impoveriſhed the Crown ; and as it 
always happens, the People were forced to pay for 
thoſe very Crants, at which they murmured, 
Honours He beſtowed in fo laviſh a Manner and 
with ſo little Diſtin tion, that They ceaſed, in 
ſome Senſe, to be Honours. To know the Britih 
Mobility, it was become almoſt neceſſary to have 
Nemenclators like Thoſe, who attended the Can- 
didates at Rome, to tell them the Names of the 
Citizens, The Jeſt went ſo far, that Adver- | 
tiſement of * An Art to help weak /Memearzes to a 
competent Knowledge 1 the Names of the wy. Xs 
Was paſted up at Pay | 
Thus King James began, and thus He con- 
tinued his Reign. That Experience, which He 
| {aid „in his firſt Speech to his Parliament, would 


— . 8 
" a x teach 
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teach Him not to be ſo eaſily and lightly moved in 
granting, taught Him nothing. What a Contraſt | 
does this Conduct make with the Affability of 
Queen Elizabetb; with the Oeconomy and Re- 
ſerve ſhe uſed, in diſpoſing of her Treaſure, and 
in conferring Honours *—— But King James ſtood 
in Need of Helps, to the Want of which ſhe was 
ſuperior, ' A god Government, ſays one of our beſt 
Writers, makes a good People. When a Prince hath 
turned the Spirit of a Nation in his Favour, He 
need not be ſollicitous about gaining particular 
Hen; but when He hath turned is Spirit againſt 
Him, He muſt employ all Arts, even the loweſt, 
to detach particular Men from the Body of the Peo- 
ple, and to make them act by Motives of private 
Tntere/? againſt the publick Senſe. This is Faction; 
and therefore, whenever a Court is induſtrious to 
ſeduce, to inveigle, to cortupt particular Men, 
We may ſecurely conclude, without waiting for 
any other Sign, that ſuch an Adminiſtration 
ſtands on a factious, not on a national Bottom. — 
But to return to King James. „ 
Whilſt He neglected the Affection and fought. 
the Neverence of the Publick, He loſt one, and 
was diſappointed of the other. His private and 
his publick Character both fell into Contempt. 
Learning was the Part, upon which He valued 
Himſelf. This He affected more than became a 
King, and broached, on every Occaſion, in ſuch 
2 Manner, as would have miſbecome a Schoolma- 
ſter. His Pedantry was too much even for the 
Age, in which He lived. It would be tedious to 
__ the Part He took in the Conference at 
ampton Court; and in the Theological W rangles 
between the Gomarij/ts and Arminians; or to go 
about to prove, by ſome Inſtances, what appeared 
5 N wn in 
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in all his Words and Actions; what is univerſally 
allowed; and what the aunkingly Volume He left 
behind him teſtifies. —Let us only obſerve 
that the Ridicule, which aroſe from hence, and 
which fix'd on Him, was juſt ; becauſe the Merit 
of a Chief Governor is wiſely to ſuper-intend the 
whole, and not to ſhine in any inferior Claſs ; be- 
cauſe different, and in ſome Caſes perhaps, op- 
poſite Talents, both natural and acquired, are ne- 
ceſſary to move, and to regulate the Movements 
of the Machine of Government ; in ſhort, - becauſe: 
as a good Adjutant may make a very bad General ; 
ſo a great Reader, and Writer too, may be a very. 


ignorant King, | | 
There were many other Circumſtances, which. 
concurred to leſſen this Prince in the Eyes of his 
Subjects, and of all Mankind; as We ſhall have 
Occaſion to obſerve frequently in the Courſe of 
theſe Remarks. In the mean Time, We ſhall 
obſerve here, that the State He affected, and the 
' pompous Titles He was ſo fond of, ſerved to render 
his Puſillanimity (which, with his Vanity, made up 
the main of his Character) more conſpicuous, and 
his Perſon by Conſequence more contemptible.—: 
The Hoſtilities between the Engliſb and Spaniards 
continued, when Queen Elizabeth died. This 
great Dugen, not content to have done Herſelf and 
her Subjects Juſtice, on many ſignal Occaſions, - 
put it likewiſe into their Power to do themſelves- 
Juſtice, by granting Letters of Repriſal on the 
Subjects of Spain. King James was ſo fond of 
Peace, That is, ſo afraid of War, that without 
ſtay ing to be ſolicited on this Head, or to be com- 
plimented on his Acceſſion to the Throne by the 
King of Spain, He revoked theſe Letters in a few 
Weeks after. He came into Englang.. He diſarmed 
. K. 4 „ 
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his Subjects, before He had provided for their 
better Security. He ſtopt them in the Courſe of 
doing Themſelves Fu/tice, before He was fure of 


obtaining Reparation for their pa/? Lofſe s. The 


Impreſſions, which ſuch a Proceeding muſt make 
on the Minds of a trading People, are eaſily felt. 
He, who had revoked theſe Letters in ſuch a Man- 
ner, was not likely to grant them on any other 
Occaſion. What Protection therefore, and much 
leſs what Encouragement to Trade, could be ex- 
pected from a Prince, who began his Reign by 
ſacrificing This, the moſt valuable Intereſt of 
his People, to a foreign and hoſtile Nation; to the | 
mean Arts of falſe Policy, and even to his Fears ? © 
Again; one of the firſt Embaſſies, which 
King Fames ſent abroad, was That of the Eail 
of Beriford to Eruffels, A Dutch Man of War. 


meeting the wk which carried the Ambaſſador, 


_ refuſed to Hrite *; and having offered this Affront 


to the united Crofſes, which had never been offer- 
ed to that of t. Gs went off with Impunity. 
It 


* N. B This Fact Ranks in Hiſtory, as it 1s bere 


related; but having looked into Sir William Monſor's 


naval Tr acts, We find it differently told. He ſays no- 
thing of Ariling, or not firiking the Flag ; but confeſ- 
ſes that an 4 . ont was offered by two Dutch Men of - 


War. He adds, that He ſent for the Captains on 


Board his Ship ; that He threatened to right Him/ef 
upon them ; bat that He diſmiſſed them at the Intreaty 
of my LordaHertford, on their excuſiog e 
and promiſing to puniſh the Offenders, How ſeverely 
theſe Offenders were puniſhed may be collected from 
hence. One of the/e Captains, fays Sir William Mn- 
for, was He, who fince that Time committed a foul Mu- 
der upon his Majeſty's Subjedts in Ireland, that coere by 

| The & . : iP 
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It is ſaid that the Ambaſſudor hindered the Captain 
from aſſerting the Honour of the Hritiſb Flag. 
But two Things are certain; one, that Queen Eliza- 
beth would have ſeverely puniſhed her Offcer, and 
have exacted ample Reparation from the States 
Ceneral!; the other, that King James did neither. 
This Commonwealth had been raiſed by Queen 
' Elizabeth, and was ſtill in Want of the Support of 

England. The Sovereignty of her State had not 
been yet acknowledged by any of the Powers of 
Europe. How much the 'pacifick Temper of 
King James was capable of bearing had not yet 
become fo apparent, as he made it in the Courſe 
of his Reign. From all which it is eafy to col- 
lect, that if he had demanded Satisfaction, He mult 
and would have received it. But the good Prince 
was afraid, where no Fear was, and bore diſ- 
„„ Ee huonour- 


der Protection. If We had no other Proofs of the 
Indignities offered to our Nation by the Datch, from 
the Time of the Acceſſion of King James the firſt, than 
the Memorials of this Gentleman, They would be ſaf- 
ficient. He complains of theſe Indignities very muck 
and mentions ſeveral. In this very Tr2# He affirms, 
that the Hollanders took and burnt our Ships, and mur- 
dered our Men, for trading to the Ports of Flanders, 

whilſt they ſuffered their own Countrymen, even in 
our Sight, to trade thither; The Truth is, that our 
Nation was inſulted with Fmpunity, during this paci- 


Fel Reign, not only in Europe but in every other Part 


of the World; not only by the Duteb, but By other 
Nations; and that our Government fell from the 


higheſt Eſteem into the loweſt Contempt. If therefore 


the Jullauce We have quoted ſhould be diſputed, on 
the Repreſentation of this Fact by Sir William Ian 
fon, an hundred others, and ſeveral of them more Aa- 
grant, might be ſoon produces. . 
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honourably what He might have reſented . ; 

nay, what He ought to have reſented in any 
Circumſtances, and at any Hazard. We are not 
to wonder if ſo poor a Conduct as this ſoon 


brought King James into Contempt, mingled 


with Indignation, amongſt a People, eagerly bent 
on Commerce, and in whom high Notions of 
Honour and a gallant Spirit had been infuſed, by 
the Example of Queen Elxabeth, and encouraged 
during the whole Courſe of a long Reign. | 
Theſe Things and ſeveral others of. the ſame 


Kind, which I omit, might however have been 


borne. The Ridicule might have appeared leſs in 
the Eyes of Men accuſtomed to it. The other 
Faults might have been excuſed, or ſoftened at 
leaſt, by Hopes of Amendment. But there are 


Some Things behind, which no Excuſe would alle- 
viate, nor any Patience endure. We ſhall now 


bring them forward, and ſhall ſpeak of them un- 
der three Heads. The Pretenſions ſet up, and 


| the Attempts made againſt the Freedom of this Con- 


flitution. The Management of Parties,——The 
Conduct of our national . 2 againſt the 
Senſe FE the Nation. 


LETTER XX. 


menial Principle, on which King 
James affected to eſtabliſh his Authority, 

was That of an hereditary Right to the Crown. 
This ſacred Right, according to the political 
Creed, which He impoſed, was not to be con- 
telted, much leſs to be ſt aſide ; and yet this 
| facred 
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facred Right was a meer Chimera ; contradicted 
by the general Tenor of Cuſtom, from the Nor- 
nan Invaſion to his Time; by the declared Senſe 
of his immediate Predeceſſors; by many ſolemn 

Proceedings. of Parliament ; and by the expreſs 
Terms of Law. Tro A (for the Race 
of Plantagenet was grafted on the- Norman Race, 
and They may be reckoned properly as one) had 
furniſhed indeed, all our Tings; but This con- 
ſtituted no hereditary Right, When a Prince of 
the Royal Family, but in a Degree remote from 
the Succeflion, comes to the Crown, in Prejudice 
of the next Heir, hereditary Right is violated as 
really as it would be, if an abſolute Stranger to 
this Family ſucceeded. Such a Prince may have 
another, and We think a better Right; That, 
for Inſtance, which is derived from a Settlement: 
of the Crown, made by the Authority of Parlia- 
ment; but to ſay He hath an hereditary Right, is the 
groſſeſt Abuſe of Words imaginable. This We 
think ſo plain, that We ſhould be aſhamed to go 
about to prove it; and yet there are Men, in this 
Age of Paradoxes, either dull enough, or proſti- 
tute enough, to aſſert bereditary Kight, even in the 
Caſe above- mentioned. | 
Our Kings, of the Nen Race, were ſo fie 
from ſucceeding as next Heirs to one another, and in 
a regular Courſe of Deſcent, that no Inſtance can 
be produced of the next Heir's ſucceeding, which is 
not preceded and followed by Inſtances of the next 
Heir's been ſet aſide. Thus Edward the firſt 
| ſucceeded his Father Henry the third; but his Fa- 


ther Henry the third, and his "rind John, had 


both been raiſed to the Throne, in plain Defiance 
of bereditary a, 1 the Right- of Arthur, Ne- 
Z | phew 
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phew to John, and the Right of Arthur's Siſter, 
Couſin-German to Henry. Edward the ſe- 
cond ſucceeded his Father Edward the firſt; but 
Edward the third depoſed Edward the ſecond ; the 
Parliament renounced all Allegiance to Him ; and 
Eduard the third held the Crown by a Parlia. 
mentary Title, as much as William the third, —— 
If We go up higher than this ra, or deſcend | 
lower, We ſhall find the Examples uniform. Ex- 
amples ſufficient to countenance this Pretenſion 
of hereditary Right to the Crown of England, are 
to be found no where. ———But we haſten to | 
King James; who raiſed, or, if you pleaſe, re- 
vived this Pretenſion, fo needleſly for Himſelf, and 
fo very unprofitably for his Poſterity. _ 
The Britiſh Race began in Henry the ſeventh ; 
and from Him alone King James derived that. 
Right, which He aſſerted in ſuch pompous Terms; 
that wndoubted Right to the Throne, as He called 
it in his firſt Speech to Parliament, which God ty 
Birthright and lineal Deſcent, had, in Fullnaſs of Time, 


4: provided for Him. Now furely, if ever any Prince 


came to the Crown without the leaſt Colour of | 
hereditary Right, it was Henyy the ſeventh, He | 
had no Pretence to it, even as Heir of the Houſe 
of Lancaſter. His Wife might have ſome, as 
Heir of the Houſe of York ; though her hereditary 
Title was not free from Objections, which the 
Character of Edward tha fourth rendered probable ; 
but the Title of his Wiſe had no regard paid to it 
either by Him, or the Parliament, in making this 
new Settlement. He gained the Crown by the 
good Will of the People, He kept it by the Con- 
firmation of Parliament, and by his own Ability, 
'The national Union of the {wo Roſes was a much 
better Expedient for Quiet than — 1 
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Night. It took Place in Henry the eighth; it was 
continued in his Succeſſors; and this Nation was 
willing it ſhould continue in King James and his 
Family. But neither Henry the eighth, nor his Son 
Edward the ſixth, who might have done ſo with 
much better Grace, laid the ſame Streſs on here- 
ditary Right as King James did. One of them had 
Recourſe to Parliament on every Occafion; where 
the Succeſſion to the Crown was concerned; and 
the other made no Scruple of 'giving the Crown by 
Will to his Couſin, in Prejudice of his Siſter“s 
Right, This Right however, ſuch as it was, pre- 
| . but the Authority of Parliament was called 
in Aid by Mary, to remove the Objection of Ille- 
gitimacy, which lay againſt it. Elizabeth had ſo 
| little Concern about hereditary Right, that ſhe nei- 
ther held, nor deſired to hold her Crown by any 
other Tenure than the Statute of the 35th of her 
Father's Reign. In the 13th of her own Reign, 
ſhe declared it by Law High Treaſon, during her 
Life, and a Pramunire, after her Deceaſe, to deny 
the Power of Parliament, in limiting and binding ihe 
Deſcent and Inheritance of the Crown, or the Claims 
10 it; and whatever private Motives there were 
for putting to Death Mary Queen of Scotland, 
her claiming a Night in Oppofition to an At of 
Parliament, was the Foundation of the publick 
Proceedings againſt Her. : 
Such Examples, as We have quoted, . to 


have ſome Weight with King James. A Prince, 


who had worn the Crown of Scotland, under ſo 
many Reftraints, and in fo great Penury, might 
| have contented Himſelf, one would think, to 
hold That of England, whoſe Penſioner he bad 
been, by the ſame Tenure, and to eftablifh ' his 
| GY on the * Principles, as had contented 


the 
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the beſt and greateſt of his Predeceſſors ; ; but his 
Deſigns were as bad as Thoſe of the very worſt 
Princes, who went before him. 

| Happily for Great Britain, He wanted the Ca- 
pacity of Henry the ſeventh; the Reſolution of 
Henry the eighth ; and the favourable Opportuni- 
ties, which they had the Luci to find, or -the 
Art to contrive, of raiſing Prerogative, acquiring | 
| Wealth, and encroaching on Liberty. : 
We obſerved, in diſcourſing on the Reign of 
Henry the ſeventh, that He had laid the Founda- 


tions of an exorbitant Power before the Nation 


was well aware of what He intended. King 
Fames, on the contrary; ſhewed his whole Game 
from the firſt. Beſides the Pleaſure, which his 
Vanity found in boaſting of an abſolute indepen- 
dent Right to the Crown, inherent in Himſelf, He 
imagined that the Tranſition would be eaſy, and 
ſo indeed it proved amongſt many, from This to 
| ſome other uſeful Apophthegms. He hoped to get, 
and he did get, an 4@ of Recognition of his Right 
of Succeſſion; for we cannot perſuade ourſe]ves, 
with Rapin, that He was indifferent on this Point ; 
and though this Act, as well as the Oath of Supre- 
macy, which had been eſtabliſhed long before, and 
That of Allegiance, which was eſtabliſhed ſoon af- 
ter, is in itſelf, as it hath proved in Effect, but a 
feeble Prop to ſupport the Pretence of bereditary 
Right; yet King James certainly looked on it as 
an Admiſſion of his Claim, and meant a real Ad- 
vantage, where the Parliament very probably 
meant nothing more than a Compliment,—T his 
Prince brought with Him the true Spirit of a 
Miſfionary ; and, by preaching a new Doctrine, en- 
deavouf̃ed to eſtabliſh a new Power, From the 
Notion of 3 _ Was s deduced the No- 
tion 


— 
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tion of independent Authority; a Right ſuperior to 
Law ; an Authority unbounded by it; a Right, 
which could not be proved; an Authority which 
might not be defined, —— The Inference from 
both Theſe was obvious. This independent King 
muſt be accountable to God alone. He could not 
be accountable to Man. | | 5 
If this excellent Syſtem of Policy could have 
been generally impoſed, his ſacred Majefty might 
have battened, with great Eaſe and Delight, in 
the full Sunſhine of arbitrary Power ;, and that 
He ſhould ſucceed in impoſing it, his ewn Vanity 
and the ſervile Flattery of his Miniſters had made 
him to expect. True it is, that the Language he 
held was not ſo plain, nor the Efforts he made ſo 
direct and violent, in the Beginning of his Reign, 
as they grew ſoon afterwards ; but yet, if We 
conſider the Multitude of his Preclamattions ; the 
Nature of ſome; the Stile of all; the Obedience He 
exacted to them; the Acts of Poawer, which He 
exerciſed ; Thoſe which He eſſayed; and many 
other Particulars of his Conduct, which for Bre- 
vity We omit ; We muſt of Courſe conclude that 
He thought himſelf ſure, at that Time, of laying 
the Foundations, ſince He prepared to ere& ſo 
great a Superſtructure. He was deceived. Inſtead 
of making his Impoſitions paſs on the People, He 
only awakened their Jealouſy. He had, in his 
own Age, and He hath, in ours, the Demerit of 
beginning a Struggle between Prerogative and Pri- 
vilege; and of eſtabliſhing a Sort of Warfare be- 
tween the Prince and the People. But the Spirit 
of Liberty baffled all his Deſigns, The Spirit of Li- 
berty was not enervated by Luxury in thoſe Days. 
It was not only alive, but vigorous and active, 
It roſe in the Nation, as That of Faction roſe at 

e ro | Court, 
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Court. The ſame Principle, which complied 
with Queen Elizabeth, reſiſted King James. The 
Oppoſition began as ſoon as the Invaſion; and 
| Tyranny was, at leaſt, nipt in the Bud. 
Ling James made one Attempt, indeed, in the 
Beginning of his Reign, which bid fairer for Suc- 
ceſs than any of thoſe, which He made afterwards; 
and which, if it had ſucceeded, would have done 
the great Work of his Reign by means more ſi- 
Tent and more dangerous; more ſoft in Appear- 
ance, and more deadly in Effect. We mean the 
Attempt He made on the Privileges of the Houſe | 
/ Commons, in the Caſe of Hlections. In the Procla- 
mation, for calling his firſt Parliament, He af- 
ſumed a new and unjuſtifiable Prerogative, by his 
Manner of prefcribing to the Electors and to the 
Elected; and by fubjeCting both to ſevere Penal- 
ties, if they failed not only againſt the Laws and 
Statutes, but againſt the Purport, Effect and true 
Meaning of his Proclamation. In the Courſe of the 
Seſſion, He endeavoured to put this Prerogative in 
Execution, by. infiſting, fir/t, that the Commons 
ſhould confer with the Lords; and when This 
Was refuſed, that They ſhould confer with the 
Judges, on the Merits of an Election and Return 
for the County of Buckingham, which They had 
already heard and decided. If the King had pre- 
vailed in this Attempt of garbling the Fuſe of Com- 
mms, He would have prevailed very probably in 
That, which he mace ſome Time afterwards, of 
impriſoning and puniſhing the Members of it. Thus 
He might have intimidated Thoſe, by one Prero— 
alive, whom He could not exclude by the ether. 
Such an Influence as mult have reſulted from hence, 
joined to That, which the executive Power gives 
unavoidably to every King, would ſoon huye ten- 
5 | Es: dercs 
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dered the Houſe of Commons as dependent-upon him, 


as the Houſe of Loxds, at that time, appeared to 
be ; for if Money gets Money, (which will not, we 


ſuppoſe, be denied in this fockjobbing Age) it is no 


leſs true, and perhaps no leſs viſible, that Influence 


begets Influence. Now We apprehend that, in this 
Caſe, the Barrier of Liberty had been totally de- 


ſtroyed, and that King James would have vir- 
tually been in Poſſeſſion of arbitrary Power ; for 
whether the Will of the Prince becomes a Law, by 


Force of Prerogative and independently of Parli- 


ament; or whether it is made ſo, upon every Oc- 
caſion, by the Concurrence of Parliament, ai bi- 
trary Power is alike eſtabliſhed. The only Dif- 
ference lies here, Every Degree of this Power, 
which is obtained without Parliament, is obtained 
againſt the Forms, as well as againſt the Spirit of 


the Conſtitution ; and muſt therefore be obtained. 


with Difficulty, and poſſeſſed with Danger. 
Whereas in the other Method of obtaining and 
_ exerciſing his Power, by and with Parliament, if 


it can be obtained at all, the Pregreſs is eaſy and 
ſhort , and the Poſſeſſion of it is ſo far from being 
dangerous, that Liberty is diſarmed, as well as op- 
preſſed by this Methad; that Part of the Conſti- 


tution, which was inſtituted to oppoſe the En- 


croachments of the Croun, the Male-Admint- 


ſtration of Men in Power, and every otber Grieu- 
ance, being influenced to abet theſe Encroach- + 


ments, to ſupport this Male- Adminiſtration, and 
even to concur in impoſing the Grievances, 
National Concurrence can be acquired only by a 


good Prince, and for good Purpoſes ; becauſe publick 


Good alone can be a national Motive. But King 
Fames was not ignorant that private Good may be 
| rendered a ſuperior Motive to particular Men, 

and 
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and that is morally poſſible to make even Parlia 
ments ſubſervient to the worſt Purpoſes of a Court. 
Richard the ſecond, by influencing the Elections, and 
Queen Mary, by corrupting the Members, had 
created ſuch a Dependence of the Parliament on the 
Court, that the fir? had well nigh eſtabliſhed, in 
Spight of all other Oppoſition, his abſolute Power; 
and that the latter was able to ſubvert what her 
Father and her Brother had done; to govern with 
the utmoſt Cruelty ; and to ſacrifice the Intereſts 


of the Nation to Thoſe of an Huſband, whom ſhe 


took againſt the general Inclination of her People. 
If therefore King James could have created 
the ſame Dependence, He might have promiſed 
himſelf the ſame Succeſs. He might have go- 
verned in great Quiet and Safety, with the Con- 
currence of Parliament, tyrannically at home, 
and ignominiouſly abroad. He might have beg- . 
gared the Nation, as he beggared himſelf, and 
have given an abſolute Dominion over both to 
one inſolent and incapable Miniſter. © But this Con- 
currence could not be obtained; becauſe the De- 
pbendence of Parliament upon the King could not be 
created. By aſſerting their Privileges, They pre- 
vented any direct and open Influence of the Crown. 
Had King James been rich; (and it was in his 
Power to have been ſo) had Luxury, and the Off- 
ſpring of Luxury, Corruption, both which he intro- 
duced, prevailed in the Body of the People, an in- 
direct and private Influence might have been eſta- 
bliſhed ; this Nation might have been enſlaved by 
the leaſt-beloved and moſt-deſpiſed of all her Kings. 
But the King continued poor,. and the Nation 
honeſt ; this indirect and private Influence was ei- 
ther not attempted, or attempted without Effect; 
and We are perſuaded that no Advocate for it 2 
"24 5 PE, ns ave 
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have been found, even in this Reign, or the next. 
There were Men wicked enough to aſcribe ſuch 
Powers to the King, as would have deſtroyed ef- 
fectually the Powers of Parliament; but there 
was no Man abſurd, as well as wicked enough, 
to allow thofe Powers, which are given to Parlia- 
ment by the Conſtitution, and to argue for an 
Expedient, which muſt of Courſe render them in- 
effectual, or pervert them to Purpoſes oppoſite to 
Thoſe, for which they were inſtituted. Thus 
Liberty was preſerved, by preſerving the Indepen- 
dency of Parliaments, The Proceedings of the (m- 
mons, in the whole Courſe of the Affair We have 
mentioned, were extremely moderate. They 
went farther, not only in Expreſſions and out- 
ward Demonſtrations of Reſpect and Submiſſion, 
but in real Compliances, than could have been ex- 
pected, or that was perhaps ſtrictly right; and 
when an Expedient was fallen upon to draw the 
King, with ſome Reputation, out of the Conteſt, 
They gave Way to it, although by admitting a 
Mrit for the Election of a Member, in the Room of 
one, whoſe Election They had allowed, They ſuf- 
fered a Precedent to be eſtabliſhed, which might 
be turned againſt them. But the Spirit of Liberty 
though eaſily alarmed ; is ſlow to reſent even great 
Provocations, and to act with Violence, even a- 
gainſt the worſt Princes. Repeated Injuries, im- 
minent and extreme Danger can alone bring 
Things to ſuch a Paſs ; and no Ming of this Nation 
was ever diſtreſſed by his People, without receive 
ing frequent Warnings, as well as accumulating 
inſupportable Grievances. King James felt ſome 
Part of this Diſtreſs in Proceſs of Time. He de- 
ſerved it perhaps already, The Commons however 
_ contented I hemſelves, in an Addreſs to _—_ 

| | | alert 
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aſſert their Privileges, and to complain of this In. 
vaſion of them, amongſt other Grievances. — 
The Proceedings of Parliament were carried on, 
in ſubſequent Seſſions, with the ſame Moderation 
and Temper. In That which followed the Diſ- | 
covery of the Gunpowder Treajon, the Oath of Al. 
legiance was impoſed ; and this Pledge of Fidelity, 
for the future, was the ſole Hardſhip, (ſor ſuch 
the Court of Rome and a great Number of that 
Communion eſteemed it) which the Roman-Ca- 
tholick Pariy drew on themſelves by fo execrable 
an Attempt. The Parliament complied, on this 
Occaſion, with the King, probably againſt their 
own Sentiments ; ſince nothing could be more dif— 
ferent than his Notions and thiirs, concerning the 
Conduct to be held with Papiſts, and even con- 
cerning Popery itſelf ; and ſince the Favour he 
thewed, not to ſay the Court he made, to his 
Party, had already created great Unezſineſs, and 
began to be a moſt unpopular Part of his Govern- 
ment. —— He had no War on his Hands, and | 
his Revenues were at leaſt as conſiderable as Thoſe 
of the late Queen. The Commons however gave 
him one of the-greateſt Supplies, which had ever 
been given in Parliament, and upon this Occa- 
ſion it may not be improper to obſerve, in Con- 
fir mation of what We have advanced already, that 
the natural Bent of the People, to live well with 
their Kings, is ſo ſtrong, that Parliaments, under 
no other Influence than This, will negle& nothing 
to gain them ; nay, that a Prince like King 
: _ diſliked, diſtruſted, deſpiſed, may prevail 
In his Parliament, for a Time, and till all Hopes 
of gaining Him are loſt, to do as well as bear in 
his Favour, what would not be * in a 
| 8 . Etter 


- King to grant Prohibitions upon them.“ 
Such again were the Books publiſhed by Corel 
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better Reign, nor ſucceed perhaps, if it was at- 


tempted. 


His deſign of uniting the two Kingdoms of . 


England and Scotland failed. It was too great an 
Undertaking for ſo bad a Workman. We muſt 
think that the general Arguments againſt it were 
grounded on Prejudice; on falſe and narrow No- 
tions. But there were other . Reaſons, drawn 

from the Jealouſies of that Time, and from the 
Conduct of the King, who had beforehand de- 
clared all the Poſ nati, or Perſons born ſince his 
Acceſſion to the Engljh Throne, naturalized in 

the two Kingdoms; and Theſe were, without 
Doubt the true Reaſons, which prevailed againſt 
the Union.——The next Time the Parliament 
aſſembled, to proceed on Buſineſs, was in the 
Year 1610, and by that Time the general Diſ- 


content of the Nation began to ſhew itſelf in loud 


and univerſa] Murmurs. Some Monopolies, the 


rigid and impolitick Proceedings of the High Com- 


m'/ſion Court and Star-Chamber, and many other 
Cauſes combined to raiſe them. But no particu- 
lar Grievance either had, or deſerved to have, ſo 


great an Effect as the continual Endeavours, which 


were uſed to eſtabliſh Practices and Principles, ab- 
ſolutely deſtructive of the general Conſtitution of 


*the Engliſb Government. —- uch was the At- 


tempt made by Sancreft, Archbiſhop of Canter- 


| bury, when he preſented the twenty five Articles, 


commonly called Articuli Clieri, and petitioned the 


and Blackwoed,; aſſerting that the Kirg is neither 


bound by the Latos, nor by his Coronation Oath ; 


that He hath a Right to make Laws, and impoſe | 


Taxes, Without the Conſens of Parliament; - And 


| that 
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that the Nation was reduced to a State of Slavery 


by the Norman Conqueſt. Such, to conclude 
this Head, were the many Acts, which the King 
| himſelf had done, and the many Declarations, 
which He had made; nay, ſuch was the Declara. 
rion he made in this very Parliament, when he 
affirmed that altho', all Kings, who are not Tyrants, 
or perjured, will bound Themſelves within the Limits 
of their Laws; yet as it is Blaſphemy to diſpute what 
God may do, fo it is Sedition in Subjects to diſpute 
what a King may do, in the Height of his Power, 
— Theſe Doctrines were new, ungrateful | 
and ſhocking to Engliſb Ears; yet the Parliament 
kept in "Temper, and bore ſuch Language, from | 
this fearful, bullying Prince, as the fierceſt of his 
Predeceſſors, ſince Richard the ſecond, had never 
preſumed to hold: They took no Notice of Ban- 
croft, nor purſued any farther Meaſures againſt 


Corel and Blackwood, after theſe Libels had been 


called in by Proclamation, and. the reading of 
them had been forbid, Nay, there was a Sub/edy 
granted, in this very Seſſion, with as little Pre- 
tence as there had been for granting the former. 


All this Temper, Submiſſion and Generoſity of. 


the Parliament were loſton the King. They would 
not connive at Grievances, nor ſacrifice Liberty; 
and Thoſe were the only Terms, upon which an 
Union with Him was to be obtained. From 
the Year 1610 to 1614, He held no Parliament ; , 
and it is evident that He would never have called 
another, if his Miniſters could have ſupplied” his 

 Profuſton by all the illegal and oppreſſive Means, 
which they uſed to raife Money on the People, and 
which We forbear to enumerate, becauſe the molt 
partial Writers, who have endeavoured to excuſe. 
them, have not preſumed to deny them. Even un- 
* e | EF. 
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der this Neceſfity, he did not take the Reſolution 
of calling a new Parliament, till He was prevailed 
on by his Favourite, Somerſet, who had formed a 
Scheme for influencing the Elections, and, at the 
Head of ſeveral other Undertakers, flattered Him- 
ſelf and his after, that He could get ſuch 
Members choſen *, as ſhould comply ſolely to the 
King's Deſires. But this Project proved abor- 
tive. The Engliſh Freedom cannot be left, (ſays - 
Wilfen ; and may his Saying prove true to all fu- 


ture Generations !) by a few baſe and tame Spi- > 


rits, that would unmake Themſelves and their Poſtg- 
rity, to aggrandize Ons Man. It happened to 
King James, as it happened to his Son. Diſgrace 
at Court proved a recommendation in the Country; 
and the Faces, which appeared in this new Par- 
liament, made the Countenance of the Court to 
droop. | 1 
F — this Time began that Conduct, on the 
Part of the Court, and on the Part of the Parlia- 
ment, which continued to be held, with very fatal 
Uniformity, till it ended in a civil War. That the 
People had reaſon to be jealous of the Deſigns of 
the Court, hath appeared and will appear ſtill more 
flagrantly in the Sequel; but that the Court had, 
at this Time, nay even in the Month of May, 
1640, when King Charles diſſolved. the laſt Par- 


liament He had it in his Power to difſolve, any 


Reaſon to be jealous of the Parliament, or the 
People, We deny; and are able to juſtify our De- 
nial by Fact and Authority ; even the Authority 
of my Lord Clarendon.— But the Father and 
the Son, and eſpecially the former, having no End 


in calling their Parliaments but to get Money from 


* Wilſon, | „ . 
ET | their 
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their People, and to evade, rather than refuſe, the 
Redreſs of Grievances; the Art of the Court was 
conſtantly employed, under pretence of the Ur. 
gency of Affairs, and in the Parliament of 1614, 
without any Pretence at all, to get the Sb/i91eg 
\ firſt diſpatched. The Commons, on the other Side, 


Who knew for what they were called together, 


and who expected that little Time would be al- 
lowed them to enquire into Male-Adminiſtration 
and to repreſent Grievances, when they had once 
given the Money, inſiſted for the moſt Part (for 


not inſiſt) that the Cenfideration of Grievance; 
ſhould precede, or at leaſt go an equal Pace with 


That of the Supply. This was the Rock on which, 


ſo many Parliaments ſplit. This alone occaſioncd 
the Diſſolution of That We are ſpeaking of, and 
made King James reſolve, though he could not 
ſupport his Reſolution to the End of his Reign, 
to govern by his Prerogative alone, and without 
the Aſſiſtance of his Parliament; That is, to 
 avow abſolute Power. ” Sn 


_—_— 


LETTER XXI. 
N our laſt Diſcourſe, concerning the Pretenſions 


ſet up, and the Attempts made by King Fame: 
againſt the Freedom of the Englyh Conſtitution, 


We carried theſe Remarks down to the Year 1614. 


Me choſe to ſtop there, becauſe it ſeems.to be the 
very diametrical point of Oppoſition, or a Point 
very near to That, between the Government of 
this Prince and the Government of Queen Elixabelb, 
which We have ſo largely inſiſted upon. The 
Diſtruſt between Him and his Pueple was now in- 
'% | | : ttitely 
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tirely formed. His offenſive and their defenſiu e 
pretenſions were now fully explained. An Union 


of Affection between Him and his People, which 


the latter {till deſired, z and had long courted, was 
now grown deſperate. An Union, unworthy of 


a free People, a factious Union between the Par. 
lament and the Court, founded in the Dependence 


and Submiſſion of the farmer, and ſo much affected 
by the latter, was after many Trials become evi- 
dently impracticable. The King, as He had ma- 
naged Affairs, could never govern with Parlia- 
ment, nor without it; and thoſe. Powers, which'are 
deſigned to be mutual Helps, were turned to be 
mutual Clogs on one another; not by any Devi- 
ation on the Side of the People, or of their Repre- 
ſentatives, from the true Line of Government; 


Y but by a manifeſt and almoſt continual Deviation 


from it, on the Side of the Crown. 

Thus were thoſe great Diſorders in Govern- 
ment, and that national Confuſion raiſed, which 
in a few Vears more deſtroyed the whole Conſti- 
tution, In ſhort, that melancholy Scene, which 
[had been preparing ever ſince the Acceſſion of 
King James, was opened about this Time, and 


continued open with few Variations every one of 


8 


which was for the worſe, till that Tragedy began, 


wherein the nobleſt as well as the meaneſt Blood 
in the Nation was ſhed ſo profuſely; and with 
the Beginning of which We purpoſe to conclude 
theſe Remarks. ; 


to Part of it can be laid to the Conſtitution, or 


L — People 


We have charged the Whole, and We think 
rery juſtly, to the Account of King James; who 
v to govern England by foreign, not by 

Engliſh Maxims; nay, by ſuch as He was unable 
to govern his own Country. Sure We are, that 
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218 5 Rx M AKRS on the 
People of England. The Conſtitution was the 
ſame in his Time as in the Time of Queen Eliza. - 


beth; and the People claimed, under Him, no other 


Privileges, nor Powers, than They had enjoyed 
under Her. It was his Fault, not theirs, if by 

_ treading in the ſame Path, which had kept them 
united with Her, They were divided from Him. 


"Theſe are Points on which We think it proper to 
inſiſt a little more in this Place, in order to caſt a 
greater Light on the Particulars, which follow, 
and to avoid any prolix Repetitions, when We 
come to wind up the whole. | | 


IE BT 
King James had opened the Parliament, which 


met in 1614, by aſking Money for the Portion 


and other Expences of his Daughter's Marriage 
to the Elector Palatine, and promiſed the Com- 
mons Leave and Leiſure to enquire into Grievan- 


ces, when They had complied: with this Demand; 


but Diſtruſt, the Bane of ail Harmony, prevailed 
amongſt Them; as it is plain, even from this con- 


_ ditional Promiſe, that it prevailed with Him, and 
They reſolved to begin the Work of the Seſſion 


by a Repreſentation of Grievances. 

A principal Article in this Roll was the Growth 
of Popery, encouraged no doubt by ſeveral Paſſa- 
ges in the Conduct of King James, and particu- 


larly by two; his employing not only ſuſpected, 


but known Roman-Catholicks in Offices of the 
higheſt Truſt and Conſequence ;- and his avowed 


Deſign of marrying his Son to ſome Princeſs of 


that Religion. Shall We ſay, in the Stile of King 
James, that it was Preſumption in the Commons to 
meddle in ſuch deep Mutters of State? Shall We 
not rather think it was Preſumption in the Prince 
to determine a Mat ter, of this Importance to the 

1 „ paublick 
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5 publick Welfare, to the prefent and to future Ge- 
nerations, without the Advice, nay againſt the 
Opinion of the great Council of the Nation? Shall 


We not rather applaud the Wiſdom and Foreſight, 


as well as the Virtue of thoſe Men, who diſcovered 
the Fruit in the Seed; whoſe Minds foreboded all 


the miſchievous Conſequences of fuch an Alliance, 
and who did their utmoſt to prevent the true, 
original Cauſe of our greateſt Misfortunes ? 
Under another Head of Grievances, complained 
of at this Time, were the Monopolies, and man 
illegal Exactions of Money from the People. The 
Parliament had the more Reaſon to loſe no Time, 
and to ſpare no Endeavours in putting a Stop to 
theſe Encroachments on Liberty, becauſe the lon- 


ger They laſted, the more familiar They grew. 


The Court improved in the Practice of them. The 


People, who ſubmitted to them by Force, might 


have been brought to ſubmit to them by Cuſtom, 
and the King might become able in Time to ſupply 
his Wants without the Afſi/tance of Parliament; a 


Caſe almoſt as deſperate as That of his being able 


to ſupply them when, in what Manner, and in 


what Proportions He thought fit, by the Aſſiſtance 
of Parliament. We ſay almoſt as deſperate, on the 


Principles touched in our laſt Letter; for, in the 
firſt Place, if King James could have ſupplied his 
Wants without Parliaments, He would certainly _ 
have called none, and the Condition of this Na- 


tion had been worſe than That of Spain, of France, 


and of other Nations, whoſe Examples have been, 
abſurdly enough, quoted to juſtify theſe arbitrary 


Methods of raiſing Money, and to induce Mankind 


to ſubmit to them. In France, for Inſtance, the 
People muſt fuffer ; but they may complain. Their 
Mouths are open; That is, their Parliaments may 

3 — oY repreſent ; 
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repreſent ; and even remonſtrate; nay, they have 


gone ſo far, as to refuſe with Succeſs to regiſter and 
give the neceſſary Forms of a Law to an Edict of 


the Prince, which they judged oppreflive to the _ 


People. But if King James had prevailed, He 


would have governed without even theſe Shadows 
of a Parliament, The People muſt have ſuffered 


and could not have complained. Their ſole 


Mouth, the Mouth of Parliament, would have 


been ſtopped, and Redreſs of Grievances being no 
longer attainable by the Applications of their 7e- 


preſentative Body, which would have no longer 


exiſted, they muſt have ſubmitted tamely and 

ſilently, or have ſought a Remedy in their collective 
Body, which can only act by Reſiſtance, and Force. 
This Situation would have been bad enough, God 
knows; yet not ſo bad as the other; for, in the 
ſecond Place, if the Parliament had been made de- 
pendent on the Crown, (no Matter by what Kind of 
Influence; whether by the Diſtribution of Ho- 
nours, the Tranſlation of Biſhops, the corrupting 
the Electors and the Elected, or the other Methods 
King James took) the Mouth of the People had 
not been ſtopped indeed; but it had been formed 


to ſpeak another Language than That of the 


Heart. The People muſt have ſuffered, and 
the Parliament muſt have rejoiced. If They had 
felt an increaſing Load of Debt, the Parliament 
muſt have teſtified great Satisfaction at the Dimi- 
nution of it.— If They had felt the Decay of 
Trade, and the Growth of national Poverty, the 


Parliament muſt have boaſted of the Wealth and 


flouriſhing State of the Kingdom. If They 


had ſeen the Intereſt and Honour of the Nation, 
as they ſaw it too often, neglected or — 
5 | „ 
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the Parliament muſt have exulted in the Triumphs 
of both. In ſhort, ſuch a depending Parliament 
muſt not only have connived at the Grievances 
of their Country, but have ſanctified Them too. 
They muſt not only have borne the Rod, but 
have kiſſed it too; not only the Rod of their 
Prince, but the Rod of ſome upſtart Miniſter, 
who owed his Elevation to his Diſhonour, and 
his Favour to his Shame.——But as the Integrity 
of Parliament ſecured the Nation from any Dan- 
ger of this Kind; ſo the Neceſſities of the King 
were the great Security againſt any Danger of 
the other, Was the Parliament therefore to 
blame, who oppoſed ſtrenuouſly every Innova- 
tion ſet on Foot, to leſſen this Security? 

A third Grievance, which the Parliament de- 
fired to have redreſſed, was that incredible Waſte, 


which King James made of the Revenues of the © 


Crown. Theſe Revenues were, at that Time, fo 
much more- than ſufficient for all the ordinary 
Occaſions of the Government, that Queen Elixa- 
beth, who had ſo many extraordinary Occaſions 
of Expence, who paid ſo many old Debts, with- 
out contracting new, and atchieved ſuch glori- 
ous Enterprizes abroad, as well as at home, did 
not receive in Grants from her People above * 
four Millions in more than forty Years If King 
James, who had no extraordinary Occaſions of 
Expence, who paid no Debts, who atchieved no 
a. i | glorious 


* We do not want to be told that the Value of Mo- 
ney was very different at that Time from what it is now; 
but though. We admit of the higheſt Calculations, this 
Sum will appear ſurprizingly ſmall for ſo many Years, 
when compared with the Profuſion and Extravagance 
of ſome latter Reigns. 
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glorious Enterprizes any where, had neither aſked 
Money, nor raiſed it without aſking, the ſquan- 
dering his Revenue had not probably come under 
Debate in Parliament; but, ſince He expected that 


the People ſhould provide for his Debts, and ſupply 
his Neceſſities, it was juſt that the Repreſentatives 
of the Peop/e ſhould examine how They were con- 
tracted. The immenſe Eſtates, which were made 


in theſe Days at Court, the known Corruption 
not only of % erior Agents, but of principal Mini- 
lers, and even of Theſe, who were at the Head of 


the Treaſury, made ſuch an Examination the more 
neceſſary, and provoked and excited the more to it, 


The Houſe of Commons would have thought that 
They had betrayed their Truſt, if They had neglec- 
ted ſo important a Part of it. By the Proceedings, 


as well as Declarations of the Parliaments, in theſe. 


"Times, it is plain, that they thought they had not 


an arbitrary, but only a conditional Power, over 
the Purſe of the-Nation, though the Strings of it 
were in their Hands ; that They were to tax the 
People in no greater Proportion than was ſtrictly 
neceſſary to ſupport the Honour and Intereſt of 
the Nation, and the Dignity of the Crown ; that 
They could make no Judgment, concerning this 
Proportion, if They had not a full Communica- 


tion of the Nature of the Service, for which extra- 


ordinary Aids were demanded ; and if They did 
not examine, before They g granted theſe Aids, ho .] 
the ordinary Revenues, and any precedent, extra- 
ordinary Grants had been applied. Such Maxims 
as Theſe will not be condemned, we preſume, 
They have been always profeſſed, and frequently 
purſued, from the Time We ſpeak of, down to the 
Age in which We live. Since the Reign of King 
William the third, our Princes have indeed ſtood 
on 


N 
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an a different Foot. They have had a d%incdt 
Revenue aſſigned to them for their particular Uſe. 

The annual Expences, and the Debts of the Nation, 
have been ſeparately provided for by Parliament; 
and yet notonly the Management and Application. 
of theſe annual Grants, but alſo the immenſe Pro- 

perty of the Creditors of the Publick, have been left 

to the Crown, as the Management and Application 
of thoſe Revenues were, which belonged properly to 
the Crown, and by Deficiencies, on which the 
Crown, not the Nation, was immediately affected. 
It is no Wonder therefore if our. Parliaments have 
thought "Themſelves obliged, ſince this great Al- 
teration, ſometimes by Committees, and ſometimes 
by extraordinary Commiſſions, to inſpect more nar- 
rowly into Revenues, which are ſtill managed by 

the Officers of the Crown, though They make no 
longer any Part of the Eſtate of the Crown ; and 
We perſuade ourſelves that no honeſt Man would 

be ſorry, if the Wiſdom of our preſent Repreſen- 
tatives ſhould think fit to make any Inquiſitions of 
the ſame Nature; but even before this Alteration, 
before the Settlement of a civil Lift, and when our 
Princes ſtood on the ſame Foot as King Fames 
the fir/t, with Reſpe& to their private and public 
. Revenue, the Maxims We ſpeak of were purſued 
on many Occaſions, and always with the univer- 
ſal Applauſe of the People. In the Reign of King 

Charles the ſecond, for Inſtance, our Whig- Patriots 

endeavoured not only to detect and puniſh Frauds . 
and Abuſes, by Enquiries into the Management 

of the publick Money, but to prevent them 
likewiſe, by appropriating what they gave to the 
Uſes, for which it was given; and thus much We 
think may ſuffice, to clear the Conduct of the 
| nk rs” Parliament 
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Parliament of 1614 from any I mputatians on this 
Head: 

Let us anention in this Place, one Seine 
more, which We have touched upon in another. 


A former Parliament had taken ſome Notice of it, 


and this Parliament would probably have taken 
more, if the King had allowed Them Time. The 
Doctrines, which eſtabliſhed the unbounded and 


ineffable Prerogative of the King; which reduced | 


the Privileges of Parliament to be no longer an an- 
tient and unduubted Right and Inberitance, but de- 


"rived them from the Permiſſion and Toleration of the 


Crown, and declared them liable to be retrenched 
at the Will of the Prince; and which by neceſlary 
Conſequences changed at once the Nature of the 


Engliſb Conſtitution, from That of a free to That 
of an arbitrar 2 Government ; all theſe Doctrines, 


We ſay, or the Principles, on which They were 


_ eſtabliſhed, had been already publickly and fre- 
quently aſſerted by King James. 


Language of the Court; and a Par had been 


formed in the Nation, who made Profeſſion of 
them. 


They were maintained in Converſation. 
They were pleaded for in Print; and they became 


We have ſometimes eottipared; in our Thoughts, 
theſe Uſurpations of King Fames over the Privile- 
ges of his People, to Thoſè of the Popes, which 
gave that Prince ſo much Offence, over the Rights 


of the Emperers, and indeed over the civil Rights 


of Mankind. Charlemagne had made theſe Prieſts 


Larted 


They were the 


They continued for about two hundred 
and ſixty Years, to ſubmit in the main, to. thoſe 
| Rules, which the imperial Conflitutions and eccle/iaſ- 

rical — had eſtabliſhed ; after which They 


— 


— 


ſoon afterwards the Difgrace and Prophanation | 
of the Pulpit. 
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ſtarted, at once, out of theſe Bounds. -They _ 


would be limited Pontiffs, no longer, but arbitrary 
high Prieſts, like the Dairo of Japan, ſomething. 
more than human, and civil as well as eccle/taftical 
Tyrants. They ſcorned to go to Tyranny by De- 
grees, but carried their Uſurpations at one Leap 
to the utmoſt Pitch of Extravagance. Alexander 
the ſecond denied the Right of the Emperors to chuſe, 
or to confirm the Election of a Pope. His Suc- 
ceſſor took the Inveſtitures from them. Henry the 
fourth aſſerted the imperial Rights, in. Oppoſition | 
to this Invaſion ; but Gregory the ſeventh aſſerted, 
in Oppoſition to Him, that Rome was the Capital 
of the World; that the Pope was independent of 
all Powers on Earth ; that Kings and Emperors 
were liable to be depoſed by the Plenitude of his 
Authority. The Pope was believed by many, on 
his Word; and there were more, who found their 
private Account in ſeeming to believe Him. Fac- 
tions were raiſed to maintain theſe Principles. 
They were conſecrated by the Church. They 
prevailed in thoſe Days. More than five Centuries 
were not ſufficient to aboliſh the Practice, and 
more than & have not been ſufficient to extirpate 
the Principle. True it is, that theſe Popes had 
ſeveral Advantages, which King James had not; 
and, amongſt others, the Minority of Henry the 
fourth, at the Time when They began this mon- 
ſtrous Uſurpation; whereas when King James ſet 
up his Pretenſions, and talked, and writ of Pre- 
rogative, in Terms as ridiculous and full of as 
much Bombaſt as Thoſe which the Briefs and o- 
ther public k Acts of Hildebrand contained, the Com- 
mons of Ergland were grown up to a full Maturity 
of Property and Power. Shall we condemn them 
for endeavouring to preſerve the Principles of Li- 
| . berty, 
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Senſe and Conduct of our 


b terty, that they might preſerve the Spirit of it, 


and by preſerving the Spirit, deſerve and ſecure 
the Continuance of ſo great a Blefling ? Should an 
Engliſh Parliament have fate quiet and filent, in 
humble Dependence on the Prince, whilſt Slavery 


in Speculation, as well as Practice, was makin 
. ſuch large Advances; whilſt the Laws of the 


Land, the Laws of Nature, and Thoſe of God 


_ Himſelf, were perverted to impoſe a Yoke of 


baſe and ſervile Prejudices on the Underſtandings 
and Conſciences of Mankind ? We think not. 


Sure we are that our Parliaments have been always 


watchful to cenſure and explode, in Time, ſuch 
Doctrines as might, even by Induction and Con- 
ſequence, weaken the Foundation of Liberty. The 


Inſtances of this Kind are ſo well known, and 


ſome of them ſo recent, that We need not quote 
them. But, in order to J ſtill farther the | 
orefathers, let us ap- 


peal even to the preſent Senſe of Mankind. We | 


all know that there are mercenary and abandoned | 
Wretches amongſt us, who have dared to plead for 
a Dependence of "the Parliament on the Crown ; not 
for that Dependence of the ſeveral Parts of the Go- 


vernment on one another, which our Conſtitution 


hath formed, and on the Prefervation of which 


the Freedom of our Government intirely reſts; but 
for the moſt indirect, the moſt iniquitous, as well 
as dangerous Dependence imaginable ; for a Depen- 
dence to be created by Corruption, which mutt al- 
ways produce Effects as infamous as its Cauſe, 
Corruptin, We ſay, hath been defended, nay, 


recommended (for we will repeat the Aﬀertion) 


as a neceſſury Expedient of Government. The 


| Repreſentation of the Country by the independent 


Gentlemen of the Country, hath heen ſaucily and 
| | aukwardly 


| 


ö 
| 
: 


| their Zeal againſt the Betrayers of it? 
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aukwardly ridiculed ; as if a Bill, to prevent all 


Perſons, who have neither Places nor Penſions, 


from ſitting in Parliament, was pay to be paſſed, 


and thoſe ſalutary Laws, which are in Force for 


preventing Perſons, who have Places and Penſions, 
from fitting there, were as proper to be repealed. 
Nay, theſe Incendiaries, who go about to deſtroy 
our Conſtitution, 'have not bluſhed 'in the ſame 

Breath to admit that „landing Armies have been ge- 
nerally the Inſtruments of overturning free Co- 
vernments, and to affirm that a flanding Army is 


neceſſary to be kept up in ours; if you aſk them 


againſt whom, They anſwer you very frankly, a- 
gainſt the Pevple ; if you ask them why, They an- 


ſwer you with the ſame Frankneſs, becauſe of the 


Levity and Inconſtancy of the People. This is the 
Evil; an Army is the Remedy. Our Army is not 
deſigned, according to theſe Doctors of Slavery, 

againſt the Enemies of the Nation, but againft the 
Nation, We are confident that the preſent Army 
is incapable of being employed to ſuch Purpoſes, 
and abhors an Imputation, which might have 
been juſtly caſt on Cromwel's Army, but is very 

unjuſtly inſinuated againſt the preſent. 
Nov let us ſuppoſe that the Time was come, 
when the Parliament ſhould think fit to cenſure 


and put a Stop to the Influence of ſuch Writings 
as Theſe z. would any honeſt Man, if He laid his 
Hand upon his Heart, diſapprove their Proceed- 


ings ? On the contrary, would not every Man, 
who wiſhed that the Conſtitution of this Govern- 
ment might be preſerved, applaud ſuch Meaſures, 
and bleſs the Repreſentatives of his Country 'for 


Upon the whole Matter, We think it very 


| plain that the Alarm, which was taken at the 


Propagation 
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Propagation of theſe. infamous Doctrines, in the 


« 


Reign of King James the Firft, is abundantly 
juſtified, not only by the Examples of other Par. 


liaments, but by the general Senſe of Mankind in 


Whenever the F undamentals of a free Govern- 


ment are attacked, or any other Schemes, ruinous 


to the general Intereſt of a Nation, are purſued ; | 


the beſt Service, that can be done to ſuch a Na- 


tion, and even to the Prince, is to commence an 


early and vigorous. Oppoſition to them; for the 


Event will always ſhew, as we ſhall ſoon ſee in 
poſition in this Manner, are the trueſt Friends 


to both, however They may be ſtigmatized at 
flürſt with odious Names, which belong more pro- 


perly to Thoſe, who throw the Dirt at Them. 
If the Oppeo/etion begin late, or be carried on 


more faintly, than the Exigency requires, the 


Evil will grow ; nay it will grow the more by 


ſuch an Oppoſition ; till it becomes at length too 


inveterate for the ordinary Methods of Cure; and 


whenever That happens; whenever Uſurpations 


on national Liberty are grown too ſtrong to be 
checked by theſe ordinary Methods, the People 
are reduced to this Alternative, They muſt ei- 
ther ſubmit to Slavery and Beggary, the worſt of 
all political Evils ; or They muſt endeavour to 
prevent the impending Miſchief by open Force and 


Reſiſtance, which is an Evil but one Degree leſs 


eligible than the other. But when the Oppoſition 
is begun early, and carried on vigorouſly, there 


is Time to obtain Redreſs of Grievances, and put 


a Stop to ſuch Uſurpations, by thoſe gentle and 


ſafe Methods, which their Conftitution hath pro- 
vided ; Methods, which may and have often pro- 


ved 
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ved fatal to wicked Miniſters, but can never prove 


fatal to the Prince Himſelf.- He is never in 
Danger but when theſe Methods, which all arbi- 
trary Courts diſlike, are too long delayed. 
The moſt plauſible Objection to ſuch Proceed- 
ings, and by which well-meaning Men are fre- 
quently made the Bubbles of "Thoſe, who have the 
worſt Deſigns, ariſes from a falſe Notion of Mo- 
deration. Frue political Moderation conſiſts in not 
oppoſing the Meaſures of Government, except 
when great and national Intereſts are at Stake; 
and when that is the Caſe, in oppoſing them 
with ſuch a Degree of Warmth, as is adequate to 
the Nature of the Evil, to the Circumſtances of 
Danger attending it, and even to Thoſe of Op- 


portunity. To oppoſe upon any other Foot; to 


oppoſe Things, which are not blameworthy, or 
which are of no material Conſequence to the na- 
tional Intereſt, with ſuch Violence as may diſ- 
order the Harmony of Government, is certainly 
Faction; but it is likewiſe Faction, and Faction of 
the worſt Kind, either not to oppoſe at all, or 
not to oppoſe in earneſt, when Points of the 
greateſt Importance to the Nation are concerned. 
The Truth of all this Reaſoning will be con- 
firmed by what remains to be ſaid of King James 
and King Charles the fir ft. If there had not 
been an early and hone/? Oppoſition, in Defence of 
national Liberty, againſt King James, his Reign 
would have ſufficed to eſtabliſh Him in the Seat 
of arbitrary Power. =—— If the Oppoſition had 
been more generally backed with the Weight of 
the Nation in due Time; if the Court had not 
deen able to divide Men againſt their general In- 
tereſt, upon Principles of Prerogative and Liberty, 
King Fames muſt have complied in Time; the 
: | Conſtitution 
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Conflitution would have been reſettled on its right 


Foundation ; his Family would have been pre- 
ſerved ; all our national Calamities would have 


been prevented; and the Sins of the Court might 
have been expiated by the Puniſhment of one or 
two of the Miniſters. 

Party having been nurſed up from the Beginning, 

and gained Strength in the whole Courſe of King 
James's Reign, the Strength of the Nation was 


But a Prereogative 


divided, and the Conteſt continued ſo long be- 
tween the King and the People, that. Reſentment 


and Paſſion and Prejudice and Faction took Place 


on all Sides. The ſoft and gentle Methods of 


Cure, which our Conſtitution had provided, be- 


came impracticable. A provoked People ſought 
their Remedy in Reftance. A civil War followed. 
The Engliſb Government Was ſubverted, inſtead 


of being reformed. + 
What hath been ſaid will ſerve to juſtify the 


Conduct of the Parliament, as well as the general 


Alarm, which the Nation had taken in 1614. 


Theſe were the Crimes, the heinous, unpardon- 
able Crimes, for which King James diſſolved this 
Parliament, with ſo much Indignation, after 


They had ſate but a few Weeks, and had not 
Time given Them to paſs even one Law. Theſe |} 


were the Crimes, for which He confined to the 


' Tower and other Priſons, and puniſhed in other 


Ways, ſo many of the moſt active Members, 
Laſtly, Theſe were the Crimes which made Him 


| reſolve, what He had before attempted, to govern 


without Parliament. 


The particular Conſe- 


quences of theſe Meaſures will appear in our next 
Letter, when We come to conſider his Conduct 
of our national Intereſts abroad, againſ the Senſe of 


the Nation ; in which Period of Time, the foreign 


__ 
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A Fairs are ſo intermixed with parliamentary and 
domeſtick Affairs, that We ſhall not divide them, 
but ſpeak of them together, having firſt very 


briefly made our Obſervations on his Management 
of r. | 


i» 9900 


"LETTER A. 


| Letter XVIII, We have ſpoken of the State 

f Parties at the Acceſſion of King Fames. 
We are now to make our Obſervations on his Ma- 
nagement of them. It is neceſſary We ſhould do 
This, in order to give a compleat and juſt Tdea of 
his Government; and yet ſo much- hath been ſaid 
on the Subject by Writers of all Denominations, 
and even by ourſelves, that there remains but very 
little to be added, either for Curioſity, or Inſtruc⸗ 
tion. 

We might obſerve how He drew Himſelf, into 
ſome Trouble, if not Danger, and expoſed Him- - 
ſelf to the Neceſſity of ſhedding ſome Blood, in 
the very firſt Months of his Reign „by eſpouſing 
the Paſſions of a Party ; by diſgracing and pro- 
ſcribing Men, who had no Crime at that Time 
towards Him, but their Attachment to the late 
Queen ;. by avowing the Cauſe of the Earl of 
Eſſex whoſe Deſigns had been, no doubt, as trea- 
ſonable, at leaſt, and as chimerical too, as Thoſe, 
into which He drove Grey, Cobham and Kann, 
or which were imputed to Them. 

Several other Anecdotes, concerning Faftions at 
Court and Parties in the Nation, might be collected 
and remarked upon. But We ſhall pals them 
over, and confine ourſelyes to obſerve, in a very 


few 
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few Inſtances, how He adapted his particular Ma. 
nagement of Parties to the general and main Deſign 
of his Policy; what Strength he acquired; what 
Strength He loſt by his Conduct; and what Con- 
teſts He entailed on Poſterity. os 
There were no Parties, at this Time, in the Na. 
tion, but ſuch as were formed on religious Differen- 
ces; and it had been a great Object of the Policy 
of Queen Elizabeth, to keep all Parties within 
thoſe Bounds. We know the Maxims, on which 
ſhe proceeded, by a Letter of Sir Francis Walſing- 
ham, writ expreſly on this Subject. She thought 
that Conſciences-were not to be forced, but won and 
reduced by Truth, Time, Inſtruction and Perſuaſion ; 
and that Cauſes of Conſcience loſe their Nature, 
when they exceed their Bounds, and grow Matter of | 
Faction.— By keeping to theſe Maxims, ſhe ſuc- 
ceeded. The Parties in the Church made none in 
the State. They were obliged to live in due Sub- 
jection to Laws, wiſely made and moderately 
_ exerciſed: They were never puniſhed, whilſt |} 
They continued in this Subjection; much leſs, 
were They provoked, or encouraged to go out of 
it. The Powers of the Church were applied. to the 
Support of the E/abh/hment, not rendered ſubſer- 
vient to any factious Deſigns of the Court; and ec- 
cleſiaſtical Violence was reſtrained from confirm 


* 


ing the Obſtinacy of Thoſe, who diſſented, by 
Perſecution of them, or from inereaſing their 
Numbers, by Perſecution of others. 

Directly oppoſite to this Conduct was That of 
King James. In haſte to ſhew his Parts, 
He had a Conference between the 5i/hops and the. 
Puritan Miniſters at Hampton Court, in a few 


Months after his Acceſſion; where He made Him- 
ſelf a is Party in the Diſpute, His Cour- 
Oe” | : tiers 
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tiers flattered Him, and Archbiſhop Fhigift, who 
died ſoon afterwards, and probably doated then, de- 
clared Himſelf verily perſuaded that the King ſhake 
by the ſpirit of Ged. But ſurely ſuch a Conference, 
however it might frighten and filence, could nei- 
ther inſtru, nor perſuade; and the King was fo 
far from truſting, like his Predeceſſor, to the Force 
of Truth and the Aid of Time, that in this very Con- 
ference, He threatened to employ another Kind of 


Force, if He did not meet with Compliance in a 


Time, to be limited. The Biſhops were at firſt to 
edmoniſh paternally and to confer amicably ; but leſt 
They ſhould not ſucceed by preaching, writing and 
living Men into Conformity, (the ſole Means 
They ought to deſire; or, if They defired others, 
the ſole Means they ought to be ſuffered to 
employ) They were to have Recourſe to Com- 
pulfion afterwards, —— The ſame Spirit reigned 
in the firſt Speech; which this Prince made to his. 
Parliament; for there He not only maſſed toge- 
ther imprudently as well as unjuftly, all the Diſſen- 
ters from the eſtabliſhed Church under the general 


Denomination of Puritans and Noveliſts, but He 


declared them all in/ufferable in any well-governed. 
Commenweaſth'; fo that He put them all out of his 
Protection, even though They confined Them 
ſelves within thoſe Bounds, to which Cauſes of 
Conſcience may reaſonably extend, and proſcribed 
them for their Opinions, not their Practices. 
On theſe Principles He proceeded, and what 
We have ſaid here may ſuffice, upon this Head, 
for his whole Reign. — The Conſequence of 
this Conduct was, that thoſe Sects, who were not 
dangerous at firſt, became ſo at laſt, They be- 
came fo, in ſome Degree, from the Moment the 
Declarations We have mentioned were made; for 
| 8 | | nothing 
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nothing is found more true. in Nature and Experi. 
ence than This; that They, who are oppreſſed by 
Governments, will endeavour to change them; 
and that He, who makes Himſelf terrible to Multi- 
tudes, will have Multitudes to fear.— But This was 
not all. — As He made theſe Sects his Enemies, fo He 
gave them great Advantages, of Popularity and 
Strength. — The fir/? of theſe Advantages, which 


We ſhall take Notice of, aroſe from the great In- 


dulgence He ſhewed to the Roman Catholicks, and 
the favourable Sentiments of that Religion, which 


He expreſſed on all private, and many publick Oc- } 
caſions. We need not deſcend” inte: the particu- 


lar Inſtances ; for though We give little Credit to 
Deageant's Memoirs in general, and none to what 
He ſays of a Letter, written by King James to 


the Pope, acknowledging Him Vicar of Chriſt and 


Head of the Church ; yet is there a Multitude of 


other Proofs, too notorious and too well ſupported: 


to be denied. We think it plain, upon the whole 
Matter, that ſeveral Paſſages in his Conduct, both 
before and after his coming into England, were 
unworthy of a Proteſtant King at any Time; 
and were equally impolitick at this Time; when 
the Zeal of Papiſis to attack, and of Proteſtants 
todefend the Reformation, was at the higheſt Pitch; 
and: when even the leaſt Condeſcenſion, on either 


Side, would have been thought little leſs than A- 


poſtacy. Fear for his Perſon,. and little Notions 
of Policy, were probably the. Motives, which de- 
termined this Part of his Conduct; but. whatever 
the Motives were, the Effect was certainly This. 
He made the Cauſe of the Court to paſs amonꝑęſt 
many for the Cauſe of Popery; and it was not hard, 
by Conſequence, for the Puritans, who were op- 
preſſed by the Court, to make their Cauſe 2 ws 
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That of the Reformation. We are far from think- 
ing that This was properly the Caſe on either Side; 
but the Appearances were ſtrong enough to fix 
ſuch Prejudices in the Minds of Men, already 
prepared by Jealouſy and Suſpicion, This Ad- 
vantage ſo fooliſhly given, operated ſtrongly a- 
gainſt-the Court, both in this Reign and the next. 
In This, it was applied to no ill'Purpoſes. In the 
next, it was very wickedly improved; but They, 
who gave it firſt, and who continued to give it af- 
terwards, are juſtly to be reputed the Accomplices 
of Thoſe, who improved it ſo wickedly, how 
much ſoever they ſtood in Oppolition to one a- 
nother. „„ ; 

A ſecond Advantage of Popularity and Strength, 
which King James gave to the Puritans, was 


This; He ranked amongſt their Party, nay He 


drove into that Party, as much as he was able, by 
ſevere Uſage, all Thoſe, who ſtood up in Defence 
even of civil Liberty, The Averſion, which He 
expreſſed to the Puritans, farmed a Kind of League 
between Him and the warmeſt of the eſtabliſhed 
Clergy ; and when Theſe were once become a 
Court Party, We are not to wonder if others grew 


as warm. as Theſe, and' if the greateſt Part of 


that Body of Men united in a Cauſe, which flat- 
tered their Paſſions, and opened the Road of Pre- 
ferment to them. No King no Biſhop, was the 
Language of the Court. No Biſhop no King, was 
That of the Church. Had the Monarchy and the 


 Herarchy been attacked, this united Zeal in a. 


common Cauſe would have been commendable __ 
and ſucceſsful too; for the Nation was not now, 
nor for a long Time afterwards, ſo diſtempered, 
that any Faction could raiſe its Head with Effect 
againſt the juſt Prerogative of the Crown and the 
| oy | eſta bliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed Rights of the Church. But the Truth re. 
| quires We ſhould ſay, that this Union was formed 
to offend and invade, and to extend Both beyond 
the Bounds preſcribed to them by the Engliſb Con- 
ſtitution. It was great Blindneſs in the Clergy 
not to ſee that by enlarging the Bottom of the Court, 
They narrowed their own; that They fixed a Cen- 
ter of Union, wherein all their divided Enemies 
would meet, and unite with many, who were then 
Friends to the Church, but might come, as it hap- 
pened afterwards, from being againſt the Clergy, 
to be againſt the Church itſelf. It was a great 
Misfortune to the Nation, that the Clergy did not 
ſee theſe Truths in Time; ſince if They had ſeen 
Them, They might have been happy Inſtruments 
of preventing that Miſchief, which followed ſoon 
after the Time we ſpeak of and that Diviſion of 
Intereſts between the Grown and the People, which 
was created by King James, and hath proved fo 


fatal to his Poſterity, —— But to return. — By a 


contrary Conduct, by eſpouſing and ſanctify ing 
the Principles and by promoting the Meaſures of 
King James, the Clergy became Part of the Faction 


e the Court, and ſhared very unjuſtly the Imputa- 


tion of favouring Popery, but very juſtly That of 
advancing Tyranny, This was a ſecond Advan- 
tage, which King James gave to the Puritans. 
He varniſhed their Cauſe with Popularity, and He 
Increaſed their Numbers, He made Puritans in 
his Time, as Fanſeniſis have been ſince made in 
France, and Facobites in Britain, by calling Men 
fo, and by treating them as ſuch. They muſt 
have been ſharp-fighted, indeed, of whom my 
Lord Clarendon ſpeaks, and who could diſcern the 
Rebellion contriving from, if not before, the Death of 
Queen Elizabeth; but They muſt be quite ger 
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who do not diſcern the Seeds of Rebellion ſowing 
in every Part of the Conduct of King James, and 
particularly in This, which We have now touched, 
the Management of Parties. 1 

Theſe Evils were aggravated, and the Conſe- 
quences of them were precipitated by his Conduct- 
ing our national Intereſts abroad, againſt the Senſe of 
the Nation. l ” 

During the firſt Period, into which We divide. 
this Reign (That is, to the Year 1614) King 
James meddled little, and to ſay the Truth, hac 
little Occaſion to meddle in foreign Affairs. 
The Treaty which He made with Spain in 1604, 
had been much cenſured, and Sir C. Cornwallis, in 
a Letter to the Lord Cranburne, aſſerts, that Eng- 
land never loſt ſuch an Opportunity of winning Ho- 
nour and Wealth unto it, as by relinguiſbing the War 
againſt an exhauſted Kingdom, and a Prince held 
in little Veneration for /uffermg Himſelf to be 
wholly governed by a Man generally hated. This Trea- 
ty, however, was not probably ſo bad as it had been 
repreſented, and the Commerce opened with Spain 
became a Source of inexhauſtible Riches to our 
Nation; but ftill there was ſomething prepoſte- 
rous and. mean in the Conduct of King James 
abroad, even whilſt He had ſo little to do there, 
and fo ſafe a Part to act. He courted that very 
Power, the Power of Spain, whom Queen Eliza- 
beth had broke, and who would have courted. 
Him, if He had known how to put ſo much as 
Dignity in his Proceedings. He diſobliged the 
Dutch, whoſe Power had been raiſed by Queen 
Elizabeth, and who muſt have continued to depend 
on Him; if He had known how to be either a 
Friend, or an Enemy ; and yet He bore moſt igno- 
miniouſly from this very People the greateſt Inju- 
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ries and Affronts imaginable. He had ander he 
Courage to chaſtiſe this infant State, nor the Senſe 
to protect it. Their T reaty with their old Maſ- 
ters, the Spaniards, began in the Year 1607 ; was 
continued in 1608; and ended, in 1609, ina 
Pruce of twelve Years. During the whole Courſe 
of this long Negotiation, King James ſhewed his 
Partiality in Favour of the Spaniards ; and though 
He ſigned, about this Time two "Treaties with 
the States as Sovereigns ; yet He made no Scruple, 
Nc am ſome Occaſions, of declaring them Rebels. 
The Death of the Duke of Cleves, and the 
Diſputes about that Succeſſion, preſented to Henry 
the fourth an Opportunity He waited for; and He 
was ready, when Ravaillae ſtabbed Him, to attack 
the Houſe of Auſiria, whoſe Power in Germany 
began once more to give Umbrage, though Rodol- 
225 the ſecond was {till on the Imperial Throne. 

ing James left his Troops with the Dutch, not- 
withſtanding-the Truce. They were employed 
in this Quarrel ; and We cannot think Him to 
blame for taking no farther Part in the Hoſtilities. 
His Views were, and They ought to have been, 
at this Time, and in this Reſpect, very different 

from Thoſe of that heroical King of France. But 
in the new Scene of German Affairs, which opened 
a few Years afterwards, and which continued, du- 
ring the laſt Period of his Reign, (That is, from 


the Year 1614) nothing could be more ſcandalous 
than his taking no Part at all, except his taking 


the Part he did take, That He Thould have 

made Himſelf a Principal i in that terrible War, 

which broke out in Germany in 1618, and which 

| laſted thirty Years, We cannot perſuade ourſelves; 

neither do We believe that any Man, who does 

not take * his Opinions on a Truſt, but c 
| tn1s 
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this intricate and perplexed Part of the Hiſtory of 


the laſt Century with Care, will be of another 
Mind; and yet King James muſt have made Him- 


ſelf a Principal in this War, if He had engaged in 
it, as He was adviſed by ſome to engage, and as 


He hath been blamed by many for not engaging. 


Ene Cenſures, under which he hath paſſed on 


this Occaſion, would have been juſter, if Thoſe, 


who have made them, had diſtinguiſhed better 
between the Patrimony of his Children, by defend- 


ing the Palatinate, and promoting their Grandeur, 
by ſecond ing their Ambition; between contribut- 


ing to ſupport the Proteſtant Intereſt, abroad, and 


taking on his Shoulders a Load, which it was nei- 
ther reaſonable nor poſſible that He ſhould bear; 


between that Conduct, which He ought to have 5 


held, as King of this and, and That, which He 


might have been obliged to hold, if his Dominions 
had lain on the Continent. Our Writings will 
not paſs, We believe, for Apologies in Favour of 
King James; and yet We ſhall explain this Point 
. a little leſs to his Diſadvantage, perhaps than it 


hath been uſually taken. . 
If King James had followed the Advice of 
Thoſe, who would have had Him enter into an 


immediate War to maintain the Elector Palatine 
on the Throne of Bohemia, He muſt have ex- 


hauſted and ruined this Nation to ſupport it. He 
muſt have furniſhed Subſidies to Bethem Gabor and 
the Prince of Anſpach; He muſt have fed the 


War in Hungary; fomented the revolt in Auſtria ;_ 


paid the Army of the Princes of the Union ; op- 


poſed the Duke of Bavaria in Bohemia, and Spi- 
nola in the Palatinate, 


poſition to whom, and in Concert with whom, 


— 


Let us conſider, in Op- 


He 
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He muſt have carried on this vaſt Undertaking. | 
On one Side, the whole Popiſb Intereſt, in the Em- 
pire, was cloſely united, and the Cauſe of Ferdi- 
nand was the common Cauſe of the Party. The 
Popiſh Intereſt, out of the Empire, conſpired in 
the ſame Cauſe. The King of Poland aſſiſted the 
Emperor in Hungary. Troops from 1taly, and a 
great Army from the Netherlands,. ated for Him 
in Germany; The Purſe of the Pope and That of 
the King of Spain were open to Him, Even 
France, who ought in good Policy to have oppoſed 
the Houſe of Auſtria, was induced, by the Bigotry 
of her Court and, perhaps, by the private Inte- 
reſt of Luines, to declare for the Emperor againſt 
the King of Bohemia. On the other Side, the 
Proteſtant Intereſt, in the Empire, was far from be- 

ing cloſely. united, and farther ſtill from making 
the Cauſe of Frederick the common. Cauſe of the 
Party. Even the Princes of the Union had diffe- 
rent Views; many of them leaned to the Emperor; 
none of them could be intirely depended upon; 
and the Elector of Saxony, the moſt powerful of the 
Proteſtant Princes of the Empire, was ſo far from 
uniting, with the others, that He was firſt privately, 
and afterwards openly, but all along very ſteadily on 

the Side of Ferdinand. Out of the Empire, ſome 


13 A 790 Pee mi ght have been expected fr om the King 


of Denmark and the Dutch : but even their Ac- 
ceſſion muſt have been purchaſed; at leaſt, it muſt 
have been made uſeful, at the Expence of Britain. 
What other Allies could King James have hoped 
for; and who can ſee: without ſmiling, im that 
godly Prelate, Archbiſhop. Abbot's. Letter to Sir 
Robert Naunton, the Name of the Duke of Bouillon, 
together with Tremouille, a rich Prince in France, 
mentioned upon ſuch an Occaſion ? Short and 
5h n imperfect 
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imperfect as the Account We have given is; 
Thoſe, who know the State of Europe at the 


Time we ſpeak of, know that it is true; and if 


We were to look no farther than the Repreſenta- 


tions made by Juliana of Naſſau to her Son, againſt 
his accepting the Crown of Bohemia, We ſhould 


diſcoyer in them, with the tiue and fatal Reaſons 


why King James did not aſſiſt Frederick at all, 
unaiiſwerable Reaſons why he ought not to have 


taken upon Him the Bohemian Quarrel in the Man- 


ner He muſt have taken it, if He had taken it- 


upon Him at that Time. That King James 
 Jhovldg+ave prepared for this Storm, which was 
long in gathering; that he ſhould have laboured 


to uniteand to fortify the Proteſtants of Germany, 
before it happened; and to comfort and ſuccour 


and protect them, after it happened; that. He 
had many fair Opportunities of doing This, 
without engaging farther than the Intereſt of 


Britain allowed; and that He neglected them 
all, We admit, and are able to ſnew. He 


might have put himſelf on ſuch a Foot in Europe, 


as to have mediated at leaſt (which was the onl 


Part He attempted to act) ſucceſsfully for the Bo- 
hemianss and to have ſcreened his Son- in- lau 
from the Vengeance of the Emperor, and the 


Ambition of the Duke of Bavaria. But He put 
Himſelf on ſuch a Foot, and He acquired ſuch a 
Character, that He had no Credit among the Pro- 
 zeflants, nor much Influence over his Son- in law. 


and that the Roman Catholick Party, ſure of amu- 


ſing Him, neglected and deſpiſed Him. He might 
have declined taking the Bohemian Quarrel upon 
Him; and yet not have made his Court to. the 


| Emperor and the King of Spain, by diſavowing and 


condemning Frederick, and even by ſuffering them 


not 
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not only to drive ths Prince out of Bohemia, but 
to take the Palatinate from Him and his Family, 
and give a Wound, almoſt mortal, to the whole 
Proteſtant Cauſe in Germany. Nay, He did worſe. 
By fooliſh Embaſſies and ridiculous Negotiations, He 
gave Time, and furniſhed Advantages, which 
could not have been had without his Aſſiſtance, to 
the Popiſb Party. By the ſame Means He check - 
ed, He weakened, He diſcouraged, and more 
than once diſarmed, the Proteſtant Party. In 
ſhort, not only the Principles of his Conduct were 
wrong, but the n of it compoſed. ſuch a 
Series of Blunders as We ſeldom find in Hiſtory; 
becauſe it is hardly poſſible, in the Courſe of Na- 
ture, that ſuch Characters, in ſuch Situations, 
ſhould appear above once in a Century, - 
It may be objected, perhaps, by ſome of the 
Mriters, who adorn and inſtruct the preſent Age, 
that King James was univerſally and juſtly con- 
demned for not taking the Bohemian Quarrel upon 
Him, as well as for not defending the Palatinate; 
and that He muſt have purſued, in the Ja Cafe, - 
the ſame Meaſures as We think Him juſtified for. 
not purſuing in the former. We ſhall not refute 
this Objection by ſhewing, as it would beeaſy for 
us to do, in various Particulars, the prodigious 
Difference between the 2 Caſes; the inſuperable 
Difficulties he would have encountered in one, and 
the many Facilities he would have had in the other, 
The Deduction would be too long and extenſive 
for the narrow Limits of thefe Eſſays. But We 
ſhall content ourſelves with making two Obſerva- 
tions, ſufficient'to ſatisfy any reaſonable Man, and 
which will ſhew, at the ſame Lime, what diffe- 
rent Notions of the Part this Nation ought to 
take in /areign fairs, were entertained by our 
5 „%% ͤð D» & © 
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Forefathers, from Thoſe, which We, their wiſer | 


Offspring, have purſued. When King James 


took the Reſolution of calling the Parliament, 
which ſate in 1621, the Battle of Prague was 


loſt, and Bohemia too with it. The * Affections 
of the People were raiſed, but it was for the Re- 
covery of the Palatinate; and in this Point the 
Senſe of the Parliament went along with the Af- 
fections of the People. 


there having been no Parliament held from the 
But what this Senſe 
would have been, may be eaſily collected, from the 
Advice given in the Petition and Remonſtrance of 
the Commons, at this Time. As zealous as They 
were to engage even in a War, for recovering the 
Palatinate, They were not enough tranſported by 


their Zeal, or enough biaſſed in favour of any 


On the other Point, the 
Senſe of the Parliament had not been expreſſed, 


foreign Intereſt, to forget the true Intereſt of Britain. 


They adviſed the King to a War; but They ad- 
vifed him not to reſt upon a War in thaſe Parts only, 
which would conſume his Treaſure, and diſcourage his 
People. They adviſed, that the Bent of this War 


might be againſt that Prince, (the King of Spain) 


20h e Armies and Treaſures had fir/t diverted, and 
' ſince maintained, the War in the Palatinate, On 
which Side now was the Senſe of the Nation ; and 
how impertinent are They, who have quoted thzs 


Senſe, to authorize our taking Part in every Ger- 
man Quarrel, by paying Subſidies, maintaining 


Armies, and involving ourſelves in all the Affairs 
of the Continent © How monſtrous is the Ab ſurdity 
and Impudence of + Theſe, who have aſſerted, that 
„ , ee the 
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the Caſe of the People of the Palatinate, invaded 
by a powerful Enemy, who pretended to nothing 
leſs than the Conqueſt of them, is Parallel to That 

of the People of Hanover, invaded by Nobody, 
and over whom no foreign Power pretends to any 


Dominion l. The Parliament pointed out to 
King James a Meaſure effectual for ſupporting 
the Proteſtant Intereſt abroad; but ſuch a Meaſure 
as this Nation might purſue by exerting her nat - 
ral Strength. ——— The Power of Spain ſupport- 
ed the Emperor and the Popiſb League; an Army 
of Spain conquered the Palatinate; and yet the 
Artifices of that Court deluded King James to 
ſuch a Degree, that He dreamed of recovering 
the Patrimony of his Children by the good Offi- 
ces of the Spaniards, and was incapable of purſuing, 
in earneſt, any other Meaſures, even at the Time 
when Spinola was ftripping them of this Patri- 
mony, and reducing them to ſeek their Bread in 
another Country, To this Dependence on Spain 
le ſacrificed not only Them, but his own Honour, 
the Affection of his Sz4ze&s, the Proſperity of his 
Kingdoms, and the Security of the Proteſtant Reli- 


gion. It was this magick Charm, which the Par- 


liament endeavoured in vain to diſſolve, by preſſing 
Him to a War with Spain, which his maritime 
Force could have carried on principally; which 
would have ſtopped that Source, from whence the 
Popiſb Party in Germany derived ſo many Supplies; 
and which would have rendered the Prote/tant 
Pariy, by Conſequence, a more equa] Match for 
the Emperor. — But this was not the /ole wiſe and 
haneft View, which the Parliament propoſed, by 
pointing out and inſiſting on this Meaſure. There 
was another, which touched them more nearly, and 
which They had more at Heart, We ſhall men- 
5 | tlon 
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| * it in our next Diſcourſe, and it will lead us 
from our Obſervations on hi6 Reign to thoſe few 
on the next, with which we intend to cloſe, at 


leaſt for the preſent, all our Remarks on the Hiſ- 
N of 1 | 


——_— 
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NOTHER Object, beſides recovering the 
Palatinate, which the Parliament had in 
View, when They preſſed King James to break 
with Spain, was preventing the Marriage of the 
Prince of Wales to the Infanta, He had been 
bantered and abuſed by the Spaniards, when He 
treated a Marriage between his eldeſt Son, Prince 
Henry, and Anne of Auſtria; and yet no ſooner 


did the Duke of Lerma, in the Year 1616, make 
ſome Overtures of marrying the [nfanta Mary, 


ſecond Daughter of Philip the third, to Prince 


Charles, but this Solomon of ours catched at the 


Bait, which was thrown out to Him, and hung 
faſt on the Hook for ſeven Years together. 

The Scheme of farther Uſurpations in Germany 

was already laid, by the Houſe of Auſtria; and 

the Character of Ferdinand, who was to ſucceed 


Mitthias, and who did ſucceed him three Years 
afterwards, gave Hopes of puſhing theſe Uſurpa- 


tions with Vigour and Advantage. The Part 
of Spain had been great in promoting theſe De- 
figns. It was eſſential to their Succeſs that it 
mould be ſo likewiſe in the Execution of them. 


No Oppoſition, of any Moment, was to be ap- 


prehended from France, where the Principles of 
Dea m and of 1 75 prevailed more than 


4 ever, 
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ever, and who had concluded, in the Year 161 5, 
a double Marriage with Spain. The Truce of 
twelve Years, made with the Dutch in 1609, 
would enable the Spaniards to ſupport the Popiſb 
League from the Low Countries, as in all Cafes 
They might do from /zaly; and if they could 
keep the King of Great Britain from diverting the 
Forces of Spam in the mean Time, there was Rea- 
ſon to hope, that theſe united Powers might con- 
quer both the Palatinates, as well as Bohemia, and 
break the Force of the Prote/lant League in Ger- 
many, before the Expiration of the Truce, and 
Renewal of the War with the United Provinces of 
the Low Countries, ſhould create another Diverſion, 
his was a Principal Part of the Plan laid 


by the Houſe of Auſtria, and the other Roman Ca- 


thalick Princes, for oppreſſing the Prote/lants, and 
invading the Liberties of Germany. To the eters 
nal Infamy of King James, it ſucceeded even be- 
yond the Hopes of "Thoſe, who laid it, —— 
Tbe Hints, which Digly gave him in the very 
Beginning of this Negotiation, might have put 
him on his Guard, and a thouſand Things, which 
happened in the Courſe of it, would have unde- 
| ceived, provoked and determined any other Man. 
His Preſumption, his Fear, and above all, his per- 
verſe Syſtem of Policy, prevented any Effects of 
| theſe Kinds. We forbear entering into the Par- 
ticulars of what He did for Spain; of what he 
ſuffered Spain to do; and of all the Indignities, 
which He received from every Branch of the Houſe 
of Auſtria, during theſe Tranſattions, Moſt of 
them have been obſerved, and are ſufficiently 
known; and it would be an unneceſſary Work 
to point out ſome few Inſtances more, which have 
not been, perhaps, taken Notice of, or explained 


4 
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as much as They deſerved. We ſhall ſpare our- 


- ſelves and our Readers this diſagreeable Recollec- 
tion, and only obſerve in general the Plan, upon 


which King James appears to have acted; as We 
have obſerved what the Plan was of 'Thoſe, who 


made fo fatal an Uſe þf his Weakneſs. His filly 
Pride could not be ſatisfied, unleſs he matched his 
Son with a Daughter of Spain, or France. He had 
been diſappointed formerly on that Side, and lately 
on This. He was reſolved at any Rate not to be 
diſappointed a third Time. The immenſe Sum, 
Which had been promiſed for the Infanta's Portion, 
tempted Him the more, becauſe for ſeveral Years 


be would call no Parliament to grant Him Supplies, 


and He found it hard to raiſe them, even in ſmall 


Proportions, without a Parliament. He imagined 


vainly, that this Alliance with Spain would give 
Him great Conſideration abroad; and wickedly, 
that it would afford him Means of raifing and ex- 
tending his Prerogative at home. He ſaw the 
Miſchiefs, which accrued to the Proteſtant Intereſt 
abroad, either as immediate, or as remote Effects 
of his Conduct ; either in Conſequence of what 
He did, or in Conſequence of what He neglected; 


and We are willing to believe that He felt, in 
ſome Degree, Thoſe, which fell on the Family, 


into which He had married his Daughter. - But 
the Intereſt of the Protęſtants in general touched 
Him little. Abroad, 'as well as at home, He 
choſe rather by Condeſcenſions and Submiſſions 
to court his Enemies, than to unite his Friends a- 
mong one another, and to attach them to Himſelf. 
In his Zeal for the imaginary Rights of Princes, 
He could not forgive the Elector Palatine for tak- 
ing Arms againft the Emperor; and whilſt He 
looked on Him as a Rebel, forgot that He * is 
h : 4 . £ Ins 
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Son, If He remembered it at any Time and felt 
any Concern, the Sentiment was ſurely very 
faint; ſince We find that the diſtant and uncertain 
Proſpect of making ſome tolerable Compoſition 
for this unhappy Prince, by the Interceſſion of Spain, 
was always ſufficient to.calm his paternal Solici- 
tude. He ſaw without doubt, at leaſt during the 
Life of Philip the third, who did not die till the 
Year 1621, that Spain was not much in earneſt 
to give Him the [nfanta ; but He ſeemed reſolved 
.to overcome all Difficulties, and to determine the 
Councils of Spain, and even of Rome, in his Fa- 
vour, by Dint of Conceſſions. The Truth is, 
He went ſo far in his Conceſſions at laſt, that 
theſe Councils ſeemed to be determined. Thoſe 
of Spain, at leaſt, were fo moſt certainly in the 
:Year 1623, even before the Voyage of the Prince 
into Spain; and the Articles ſworn to both by 
Him, when He was there, and by his Father here, 


amounted to little leſs than a direct Eftabliſhment 


of Popery, That this Charge is juſt will, We 
think, appear evident, when it ſhall be remem- 
bered, without entering into more Particulars, 
that by theſe Articles the King and Prince of Wales 
engaged for the Suſpenſton, and even Abrogation 
of all Laws made againſt Roman Catholicks ; that 
they engaged never to conſent to the making any _ 
"new Laws of the ſame Kind; and that, as the 
Children to be born of this Marriage were to be 
educated by their Mother, till ten Years of Age, in 
Compliance with the King of Spain's Demands ; 
ſo the Prince was prevailed on to promiſe that He 
would lengthen this Term till zwelve Years, ac- 
cording to the Deſire of the Pope. „ 
Thus was King James amuſed till the Begin- 
ning of the Year 1623, when the upper Palati- 


nale 
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nate, and the Dignity of Elector, were taken from 
Frederick, and conferred on the Duke of Bavaria, 


by the Diet of Ratiſbon; or, to ſpeak more proper- 


ly, by the Prerogative of Ferdinand, who ated in 


the Diet as dogmatically and as abſolutely as King 


James endeavoured to act in his Parliament. 


When this Point was gained by amuſing King 
James, and the Prote/tant Intereſt was broken in 

Germany; the next Point was to be carried by con- 
cluding with Him, and making the Match on 
ſuch Terms, as might ſecure an immediate Tole- 


ration, and open the Proſpect of a future Eftabliſh-. 


ment of Popery in this Kingdom. 


The Par- 


liament of 1621 beheld Part of this Scene, and ap- 
prehended, upon very juſt Grounds, the Sequel. 


They ſaw the fatal Conſequences of the Negoti-- 
ation, whilſt it was in Suſpence, and They dread- 


ed Thoſe, which would follow the Concluſion of: 
it. To ſtop the %, and to prevent the laſt, 
there was but one Expedient; the forcing King 


James into a War, for recovering the Palatinate. 


his they endeavoured. with all their Might; but 


He meant nothing. leſs,. and had called a Parlia- 


ment purely to get Money from his People, on 


 Pretence of a War he was reſolved not to make. 


Some Money he got by this Trick; but when 


he had ſquandered it away in frifling Negotiations 


and a ridiculous Shew of War, He could get no 
more; ſo that this Parliament ended as others had 
done, and even with greater Diſſatisfaction be- 
tween the King and the People, both on Account 
of his conducting foreign ¶ Fairs againſt the Intereſt 
and Senſe of the Nation, and of his attacking 
more openly. than ever the Privileges of Parliament. 
The Parliament remonſtrated, petitioned, pro- 


teſted, The King diſſolved. the Parliament in a 
at; NS 7 Rage 5 
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Rage; impriſoned ſeveral Members of the Houſe 
of Commons, and even ſome of the Houſe of Lords. 
He reſumed his Project of governing without Par- 

laments, fince He could not govern as ill as He 
had a Mind to govern with them. But this Pro- 
ject was not purſued above two Years; for what 
his Parliament could not obtain from Him, an 
unworthy Favour: e did obtain. Motives of private 
| Intereſt, and perhaps of a worſe Nature, made 

that great Turn in Affairs, which ſo many Mo- 
tives of a publick Nature, and of national Intereſt, 
had never been able to make. In ſhort, a Cabal 
at Court prevailed on this Prince to alter his Con- 
duct in thoſe very Points, on which the Parlia- 
ment, ſeconded by the Clamours of the whole Na- 
tion, had been never able to prevail. » We 


ſhall not attempt to gueſs, as many have done, 


at the ſecret Reaſons, which determined Bucking- 
ham, nor at Thoſe, by which He determined the 

Prince of Wales to undertake the romantick and, in 
every Light, ridiculous Journey into Spain, to car- 


ry the Treaty of Marriage to a Concluſion; then 


to break it off again in ſo abrupt and ungracious 
2 Manner; and to become ſo earneſt for engaging 
in a War with Spain, Whatever theſe Reaſons 
were, the Reaſongiven for breaking the Match was 


not the true one. The Reſtitution of the Palati- |} 


nate had been very cooly preſſed, not to ſay ne- 
glected, even whilſt the Prince was at Madrid; 


and yet after He came from thence, the King of 


Spain had ſigned an Af, by which he engaged for 
this Reſtitution; fo that on the Principles, on 
which this Negotiation had been conducted, there 
ſeemed to be no Reaſon for breaking it off, given 
by Spain at the Time when it was broken, But 
the Parliament, which King James called _ 
N N this 
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this Occaſion, proceeded, like the laſt, on other 
Principles than the Court had done, and was there- 
fore, very conſiſtently with theſe Principles, ready 
to ſeize the Opportunity offered, by adviſing the 
Ring to break the Match, and enter into a War for 
recovering the Palatinate, and by giving him very _ 
large Supplies for this Purpoſe. We cannot, up- 

on this Occaſion, ſubſcribe to the Cenſure paſſed 
by my Lord Clarendon, how much ſoever We 
eſteem his Hiſtory, and honour the Memory of that 
noble Hiſtorian ; for, in the firſt Place, the Supplies, 
given by this laſt Parliament of King James, were 
not only very large, as We have juſt now ſaid, 
but they were fuckavitie King was contented with, 
and thanked the Parliament for, in his Anſwer to 
the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons. Secondly, We 
cannot agree that it was the Parliament, properly 

| ſpeaking, who prevailed on the King, and engaged 
H im in the Var. The Parliament adviſed Him to 
it, indeed; but nothing can be more manifeſt than 


This, even by Lord my Clarendon's own Account, 


that the Meaſure was reſolved on before, and that 
it was the Meaſure of the Prince, and of Buckings - 
ham, which the King, however unwillingly, a- 
dopted. The Parliament in Truth did no more 
than adviſe Him to break a Treaty, which He had 
already broken ; and Thoſe, who refle& on pre- 
cedent Paſſages, will eafily concur with us, that 
if This had not been the Caſe, it would not have 
been in the Power of the Parliament to break the 
Match; much leſs to engage the King in the War. 
"Thirdly, if ſubſequent Parliaments did not ſupport 
thoſe great Mountains of Promiſes, as They are 
called, which this Parliament raiſed, We ſhall ven- 
ture to affirm that it was the Fault of the Court, 
not of the Parhaments, 5 5 
N This 
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This 4% Article requires to be ſet in a — clear 
Looks, becauſe it opens to us a Source of Cauſes, 
from whence a great Part of the Miſchiefs, which 
followed in the next Reign, aroſe; or by which, 
at leaſt, They were aggravated and precipitated. 
An, therefore, We obſerve that the Mea- 
ſures of the Court were fo fooliſhly taken for puſn- 
ing the War, that if Parliaments had given by 
Millions, and given with as little Stint in thoſe 
Days, as They have given ſince, their Grants 
muſt have been ineffectual to any good Purpoſe. + 
Juſt before the Death of King 2 

had been raiſed for the Palatinate War, under the 
Command of the famous Mansfeldt. The French 
firſt and the Dutch afrerwards refuſed Paſſage to 
theſe Troops, or even to ſuffer them to land. 
The Cr y of the Court was loud againſt the Per- 
fidy of rance, as it had been againſt the Emperor 
and Spain in their Turns. This will be always 
the Caſe, when i Miniſters bungle themſelves in- 
to Difficulties, of which others make their Profit; 


mes, an Army 


or when They knaviſhly engage a national Quar- 


rel for ſome private, indirect Intereſt, and inflame 
the People to reſent imaginary Injuries. But the 
Truth is, that King James had Nobody to blame 
but Himſelf, when He took general and ambi- 
guous Anſwers for ſufficient Engagements, and 

did not ſee that France would refuſe Paſſage totheſe 
Troops for the ſame Reaſons as made Her de- 
cline entering, at that Time, into a League a- 

ainſt the Houſe of Auſtria. 

Another Blunder committed, about the ſame 
Time, by this wiſe King, and that wiſe Miniſter, his 
- Scholar, Buckingham, muſt be mentioned. He was 
to take — of AO: which had been 


| depokited. | 
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depoſited in the Hands of the Infanta Iſabella... 


The Infantaagreed to yield the Place to Him, and to 
give Paſſage to his Troops, who were to compoſe 
the Garriſon, according to her Engagements; but 
refuſed to anſwer for their Paſſage over the Lands 
of the Empire, to which ſhe was not engaged. 
Then, and not till then, He made this Diſcovery 
in Geography, that his Troops muſt march over 
the Lands of the Empire to get from the Low- 


Countries into the Palatinate. Such Blunders as 
Theſe were ſufficient to diſguſt the Parliaments of 
that Age, and to make them backward in ſupply- 
ing a Var thus managed. Much more Reaſon had 


They to be ſo, when they ſaw the ſame Managers 


and the ſame Management continue in the next 


Ll Reign. This Diſguſt at the Management of the 
| War, however, would not have produced ſo many 


| fatal Conſequences, if it had ſtood alone. But 


We obſerve, in the ſecond Place, that the Parli- 
aments which met after the Acceſſion of King 


Charles, became incenfed, as They diſcovered, | 
more and more, that the Account given by the 


Duke of Buckingham, in the Reign of King James, 
and on which the Reſolutions of that Parliament 


had been taken, was falſe in almoſt every Point, 


A Syſtem of Lies dreſſed up to deceive the Nation, 
and impoſed on the Parliament, could neither re- 


main undiſcovered, nor eſcape the Reſentment and 


Indignation it deſerved, when diſcovered. Be- 
| ſides, that Parliament, and the Nation too, when 
They expreſſed ſo much Joy at the Breach with 
| Spain, flattered Themſelves that, by preventing 
the Marriage with the /zfanta, They had pre- 
vented all the Dangers, which They apprehended 
from that Marriage; whereas it appeared ſoon af- 
terwards, that They. ſtood expoſed to the very 


ſame 
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ſame Dangers by the Marriage Gnoludes with 
Prance; nay, to greater ; ſince the Education of 
the Children by the Mather, That is, in-Popery, 
had been confined to ten Nears by the former Treaty, 
and was extended to thirteen by the latter. In 
ſhort, it cannot be denied, and my Lord Clarendon 
owns, that as the Inſolence of Buckingham cauſed - 
the War with Spain, fo his Luſt and his Vanity 

alone threw the Nation into another with France. 
Spain was courted firſt without Reaſon, and af- 


fronted afterwards without Provocation. Shi ps. 


were lent to the King of France againſt his Pro- 
teſtant Subjects; and the Perſecution of his Proteſt- 
ant Subjefts' was made the Pretence of a Rupture 


with Him. Thus was the Nation led from one f 


extravagant Project to another, at an immenſe 
Charge, with great Diminution of Honour, and 
infinite Loſs to Trade, by the Ignorance, private 
Intereſt, and Paſſion of one Man. The Conduct, 


Herdfore,': of the Parliament, who attack'd tha 2; 


Man, was perfectly conſiſtent with the Conduct of 
t bat Parliament, who had ſo much applauded Him; 
and one cannot obſerve without Aſtoniſhment the 
Slip made by the noble Hiſtorian We have juſt 
quoted, when He affirms that the ſame Men, who 
had applauded Him, attacked Him, without impu- 

ting the leaſ Crime to Him, that "vas not as much 
known when They applauded Hi im, as when They 
attacked Him. Now it is plain, that many of 
the Crimes imputed to Him, in the Reign of King 
Charles, when He was attacked, could not be 
known, and that many others had not been even 
committed in the Reign of King James, when He 
was, upon one ſingle Occaſion, applauded. 
Too the Diſguſts, taken at the Management of 
foreign Afairs, ; muſt be added thoſe which uy 
| Al * 
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daily given by the Court in the Management of 
 domeſiick Affairs, Real, not imaginary, Grievances 

aroſe and were continued in every Part of the Ad- 
miniſtration, Some of "Theſe King Charles, like 

his Father, was obſtinately bent to maintain, and 
his Right of impoſing them was aſſerted. Others 
were diſguiſed and excuſed rather than defended; 

but in redrefling even Theſe, He ſhewed ſuch a 
ReluQance, that He complied without obliging, 
and increaſed the Diſguſt of his People, even whilſt 

He granted their Requeſts. We have ſaid, in a 

former Diſcourſe, that King Charles came a Par- 

tyman to the Throne, and that He continued an In- 
waſion on the Peoples Rights, whilft He imagined Him- 
ſelf only concerned in the Defence of his own. In ad- 
vancing this Propoſition, We were far from mean- 

ing a Compliment at the Expence of Truth, W 
avow it as an Opinion We have formed on read- 
ing the Relations publiſhed on all Sides, and to 
which, it ſeems to us, that all the authentick 

Anecdotes of thoſe Times may be reconciled. 

This Prince had ſucked in with his Milk thoſe ab- 

ſurd Principles of Government, which his Father 

was fo induſtrious and, unhappily for King and 

People, fo ſucceſsſul in propagating. He found 

them eſpouſed, as true Principles both of Religion 

and Policy, by a whole Party in the Nation, whom 

He eſteemed Friends to the Conftitution in Church 

and State. He found them oppoſed by a Party, 
whom He looked on indiſcriminately as Enemies 
to the Church and to Monarchy. Can We wonder 

that he grew zealous in a Cauſe, which He un- 
derſtood to concern Him ſo nearly, and in which 

He ſaw ſo many Men, who had not the ſame In- 

tereſt, and might therefore be ſuppoſed to act on a 

Principle of Conſcience, equally zealous? Let auy 

| | = Of, 
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one, who hath been deeply and long engaged in 
the Conteſts of Party, aſk Himſelf, on cool Reflee- 
tion, whether Prejudices, concerning Men and 
Things, have not grown up and ſtrengthened with 


Him, and obtained an uncontroulable Influence 


over his Conduct. We dare appeal to the inward 


Sentiments of every ſuch Perſon. With this habi- 


' tual Bias upon him King Charles came to the 
Throne; and, to compleat the Misfortune, He 
had given all his Confidence to a mad Man. An 
honeſt Miniſter might have ſhewn Him how wrong 
his Meaſures were; a wiſe one how ill-timed. Buck- 
ingham was incapable of either. The Violence and 
Haughtineſs of his Temper confirmed his after 
in the Purſuit of theſe Meaſures; and the Charac- 
ter of the fir/? Miniſter became That of the Admi- 
niſtration. Other Circumſtances, which often 
happen, happened likewiſe in this Caſe. The 
Miniſter was univerſally hated'; the King was not. 
To ſupport the Hrni/ter, it was neceſſary that the 
 Prerogative ſhould be ſtrained, and violent and un- 
popular Means ſhould be employed. To ſupport 
the Government, nothing of this Sort was neceſſary. 
Nay, the very contrary Meaſures were neceſſary 
to reconcile the King to his People, and to flop in 
Time that Alienation of their Minds from Him, 
which began even then to appear. In this Diffe- 
rence of Intereſts, "Thoſe of the Crown were ſacri- 
ficed to Thoſe of the Miniſter. King Charles, 
who had encouraged Parliamentary Proſecutions, 
in his Father's Reign, would not ſuffer them in his 
own. He diſſolved his Parliaments and broke al- 
moſt all the few Ties of Union, which remained 
between Himſelf and the Nation, that He might 
| ſcreen ſome of the moſt unworthy Men, who ever 
diſlerved a Prince, or diſhonoured a Court. — 
| DO e meien 
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Before the Death of Buckingham, irreparable Miſ- 
chief was done. The Diſtemper of the Nation was fs 
univerſal, according to my Lord Clarendon, that all 
_ wife Men looked upon it as the Prediction of the De- 
ſtruction and Diſſelution, that would follow. This 
Prediction was ſoon verified. The King executed 

what He had often threatened. Parliaments were 

laid aſide. The very Mention of them was for- 
did; and He continued to govern without any for 
__ zwelve Years, During this Interval, the Diſtem- 
per lurked indeed; but it grew more malignant; 
and if a national Serenity appeared about the Time, 
when: the King went into Scotland, it appeared juſt 
when the Poiſon worked moſt effectually, and be- 
gan to ſeize the Heart. Jealouſies about Religion 
and Liberty were now at their Height. The r- 
mer, as far as They affected the King and his Pro- 
teſiant Miniſters, were ill. founded; but for that 
very Reaſon, it would have been eaſy to cure them; 
and if They had been cured in Time, as we think, 
on my Lord Clarendon's Authority, that nothing 
could have led the Scots Nation into Rebellion, fo 
are We perſuaded that a great Motive and Spur 
to the Rebellion in England would have been ta- 
ken away. The latter were certainly but too 
well founded. The King had, in a Manner, re- 
nounced the Conſtitution; and inſtead of governing 
with the Aſſiſtance and Concurrence of a Parlia- 
ment, He governed by illigal Acts of Power, which 
the Council, the Star- Chamber and the High Com- 
miſſion exerciſed. There was ſomething ſtill 
more dangerous to Liberty in Practice. Not only 
the Covernment was carried on without Law, or 
ggainſt Law, but the Judges were become the In- 
ſtruments of arbitrary Power, and that Law, which 
ſhould have been the Protection of Property, was 
+. „ rendered, 
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rendered, by their corrupt Interpretations of it, ſo 
great a Grievance, that the Foundations of Right 
dere, to the Apprehenſion and Underſtanding of wiſe 
Men, ſays my Lord Clarendon, never more in Dan- 
ger to be deſtrojed. 5 
Whilſt Things were in this Situation here, 
King Charles lighted up another Fire in Scotland, 
by reſuming the Project of modelling that Church, 
which King James had begun. Archbiſhop Laud, 
who had neither Temper nor Knowledge of the 
World enough to be intruſted with the Govern- 
ment of a private College, conducted this Enterprize, 
and precipitated the publick Ruin. The Puritans 
of England ſoon united in a common Cauſe with 
the Puritans of Scotland; and the Army, which the 
alter had raiſed, marched into England. Many 
of Thoſe, who had appeared againſt the Court, and 
even ſome of "Thoſe, who were on the Side of the 
Court, favoured, in different Manners, the Scots, 
and hoped to apply this Force, and to improve this 
Incident, ſo as to reſtrain the Prerogative within 
known, perhaps narrowes Bounds, and to ſtrength- 
en the Barriers of public Liberty. — That This 
might have been brought about, and that the civil 
War, which followed, might have been prevent- 
ed, appeared very manifeſtly in the Temper and 
Proceedings of the Parlinment, which met in April 
1640, when all had been done, which could be 
done, to deſtroy the Conſtitution; for if the King 
had been able to continue to govern without Parlia- 
ments, the Conſtitution had been deſtroyed; and 
when calling a Parliament was viſibly the Effect 
of Neceſſity and Fear, not Choice, the Parliament, 
which was called, ſhewed wonderful Order and So- 


briety in their whole Behaviour. If ſome Paſſion || 


had appeared in their Debates, it might have er, 
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well excuſed in an Houſe of Commons aſſembled at 
ſuch a Time; and yet ſcarce-an angry Mord was 
thrown out. The few, that eſcaped from ſome, 
were either ſilently difliked,. or openly diſapproved. 

The King, even in this Criſis of Affairs, preſerved 
the ſame Carriage He had formerly uſed towards 
them, and ſhewed too plainly, that He regarded 
them only as Tax-layers. In a Word, about a 
Month after their Meeting, He diſſolved them, 
and as foon as He had diſſolved them, He repent- 
ed; but He repented too late, of His Raſhneſs. 
Well might He repent; for the Veſſel was now 
Full, and this laft Drop made the Waters of Bit- 
terneſs overflow, Here we draw the Cur- 

tain, and put an End to our Remarks, by obſer- _ 
ving, fir/?, that if the Spirit of Liberty had once 
relaxed in the Space of almoſt forty Years, Liberty 
muſt have been ſwallowed up by Prerogative ; ſe- 
zoridly, that after theſe long Contelte between the 
King and the People, and when the latter had re- 
_ ceived the utmoſt Provocations, the Spirit of Li- 
berty was not tranſported into any Exceſs; deter- 


| mined to defend the People, but unwilling to of- 


fend the King. The King {and He alone could. 
have done it) forced the Affairs of the Nation, as 
He had put his own long before, into the Hands 
of a Faction. The true Friends of the Con/flitution - 
were divided; and, divided, were too weak to 
prevail on either Side. THe Spirit of Faction, not 
the Spirit of Liberty, is anſwerable for all which 
followed ; and who is anſwerable for reducing the 
Conteſt, on both Sides, to be the Conteſt of Faction, 
may, We think, be ſufficiently collected from what 
hath been ſaid in theſe Diſcourſes. 
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"SIR, 


COINCE you have gone through the Taſk, = 
| which you undertook at my Defire, and have 
carried your Remarks on the Hiſtory of England, as 
far as you judge them neceſſary at this Time, I 
think myſelf obliged to return you Thanks for 
your Trouble, and to ſay ſomething to you, con- 
cerning the Clamour raiſed, and the Conduat 
held, upon this Occaſion, by Thoſe, who not con- 
tent with the Merit of being your Adverſaries, 
have declared Themſelves ſuch at laſt to the very 

Being of the Britiſh Conſtitution, and to the Prin- 

Ciples, on which the preſent Eſtabliſhment is built, 
and on which alone it can ſtand ſecure. 
Before I left the Town, nay as ſoon as my fir ſi 
Leiter to you appeared, the whole Poſſe of mn iſte- 
rial Scribblers was ſummoned. Their Numbers 
were augmented; perhaps their Penſions. Their 
Strength, indeed, continued much the ſame ; but 
their Fury redoubled. At my Return to London, 
T am informed that theſe weekly Swarms have con- 
tinued to buz about ever ſince; that the Inſects 
have been diſperſed by every Flap of your Pen; 
but, that, like true Inſects, 'T hey have. ſtill gather- 
ed again and renewed their Din. ſay, that 
I am informed of This; becauſe, among other 
Circumſtances, which compoſe the Eaſe and Quiet 
of a Country Life, We are ſure of not being in- 
feſted there by theſe mighty Swarms of little Crea- 
Arcs, As their Lives are ſhort, the —_— 1 
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which They ramble, is narrow, and few of them 
take their Flight beyond the Bills of Mortality. 
The Manner, in which heſe Writers have ſup- 


ported the Diſpute between Yau and Them, and the 


Explanations, to which They have been puſhed, 
confirm all the Suſpicions, which it was natural 
to entertain, when ſo great an Alarm was taken 


at the firſt direct Avowal of an Attempt to revive 


the Spirit of Liberty, and to recal to the Minds 5 


of Men the true Notions of the Britiſh Conſtitu- 


tion. They were ſo earneſt to diſcourage the Pro- 

ſecution of fuch a Deſign; They were ſo eager to 

find Fault, where ſo little Fault was to be found, 
that they catched at every Word, in which They 
imagined. the leaſt Slip had been made, though 
the Subject would not have been affected, nor 
the Merits of the Cauſe have been altered, if theſe. 


Slips had been real, and had proceeded from my 


Tgnorance, as the Objections proceeded from 


theirs. 


- I ſhould not ſo much as mention This, if it 
was not neceſſary to ſhew, that your real Crime, 
as well as mine, towards the Perſons, who encou- 


rage and direct theſe Authors, is our ſtarting the 


Subject, not our Manner of treating it. Their 
Anger appeared, the Clamour of their Party was 
raiſed, and all the Powers of Scurrility and Ca- 
lumny were called forth to their Aid, before any 
of thoſe Pretences were found out, which they af- 
terwards ſo meanly and fo immorally employed a- 
gainſt us. To prove This beyond the Contradic- - 


tion of any Man of Senſe and Candour, it will be 


only neceſſary to appeal to the whole Scope of my 
firſt Letters to you, which raiſed the Storm; for 

what do thoſe Letters contain beſides general and in- 

offenſive Reflections on the Nature of Liberty _ 
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of acbion, and on the Neceſlity of keeping the 


Spirit of Liberty alive and active, even in Times of 
apparent Security? Your Writings were juſtified, 


a> 


indeed, in zhe/e Letters; but ſo they had been in 


others, and on many precedent Occaſions. - The 


Charge of Facobitiſm was refuted, indeed, with 


the Contempt it deſerved, and factious Deſigns of 
another Kind, were pointed out; but fats De- 
ens had been imputed to the ſame Perſons before, 
and upon the ſame Grounds. It remains then, that 
this new Alarm was taken, as I juſt now ſaid, at 
the general Deſign of thoſe Papers; and if That 
was ſufficient to give ſuch an Alarm, ſure T am, 
that you are more than juſtified for all you writ 
before this Diſpute begun, and for all you have 
publiſhed in the Courſe of it. OS 
The old Gentleman, who defended you in the 
former Letters, thought you deſerved the Acknow- 
ledgments of every honeſt Man for attempting to 


revive this Spirit, even ſuppoſing you to have no 


other Reaſon than your Obſervation that a contra- 


15 Temper prevailed, How much is this Reaſon 


inforced, how much more do you deſerve the Ac- 


 *knowledgments of every honeſt Man, if it is be- 
come evident, not only that a ſupine Temper, con- 
trary to the Activity of %s Spirit, had prevailed ; 

but that a.contrary Spirit hath been raiſed, and that 


Principles, deſtructive of all Liberty, and particu- 
larly adapted to deſtroy That of the Brit Covern 


ment, are avowed, taught and propagated? If I 


pronounced too haſtily, in my ſecond Letter, that 
the Maſk was pulled off, ſurely We may now fay, 


upon Knowledge, not Belief, that the Mask is fal- 
len off from your Adverſaries, in the Scuffle. I ſhall 


not repeat what is ſaid in your Diſcourſes, nor 


add any Thing to them. You have there quoted 


" Up 


— — . . . . 


—A 6 
the Doctrines of Slavery. You have ſhewed the 
direct and indirect Tendency of them all; and 


you have remarked, that ſome of them have been 


taught even by Thoſe, who have in the ſame Breath 
admitted the Conſequences of them. Nothing leſs 


therefore than a con/tant and vigorous Oppoſition, of 


which you have ſet us the Example, will be able 


to ſtop the Progreſs of thoſe pernicious Doctrines. 


The Principles, which King James the fir/t eſta- 
bliſhed, were not more abſurd than Theſe. Their 
Tendency was more obvious; but, for that Rea- 
ſon, They were leſs dangerous. If thoſe Principles 


prevailed very far by Time and Encouragement, 


and had like to have prevailed farther ; why ſhould 


not Theſe have the ſame, or greater Succeſs? It 


may be ſaid, perhaps, that the Authority of the 
Croꝛun helped the Progreſs of the former, which is 
not our preſent Caſe. To this Diſtinction J ſhall 


ſubmit very readily; but if theſe Principles have 


gained ſome Ground already (and that they have 
gained ſome cannot be denied) without this Autho- 


rity to inforce them; is there not Reaſon to fear 


that they may gain more, and is not every Degree 
They gain a Degree more of Danger to this Conſti- 
tution of Government? Surely, Sir, there can re- 


main no Doubt in the Breaſt of any Man, wha 


_ hath given the leaſt Attention to the Diſputes be- 
_ tween You and your Adverſaries, whether They or 
Von are on the Side of Liberty; and therefore it is 
an Aggravation of their Guilt, that They have en- 


deavoured to make your MWritings paſs for an Oppo- 
ſition to the preſent happy Eſtabliſhment, and their 


Cauſe for That of the Crown, You and I have 


ſufficiently declared ourſelves, and an{wered Them, 
on the firſt Head. If They had been able to pro- 


duce an Inſtance, where, departing from your 
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Subject, you had given occaſion to draw any edions 
Parallel, the Intention of drawing ſuch a Parallel 
might, with ſome Colour, have been imputed to 
you; but ſince they have not been able to do This, 
and have been defied to do it, the Reproach and 
 Infamy of making /uch Parallels, as well as the 
ſcandalous Immorality of imputing Them to others, 
muſt lye at. their Door. Let us ſee how well 


their Pretenſions are ſupported on the ſecond Head, 


and whether we cannot prove, without any for- 
ced Conſtructions of their Words, or arbitrary In- 
terpretations of their Meaning, that the open and 
ſecret Abettors of theſe Writers are either Enemies 
of the preſent Eſtabliſhment, or have ſome private 
Intereſt more at Heart than the true Intereſt of 
this Eſtabliſhment, © 33% CR. 
This Eſtabliſhment is founded on the Principles 
of Liberty; on the very Principles you have main- 
tained, It was made by the People of Great 
Britain, to ſecure the Poſſeſſion of their Liberty, 
as well as their Religion. Had contrary Principles 
prevailed; either Thoſe, which tend to ſubvert 
the Conſtitution, by raiſing Prerogative, and 
which were juſtly objected to ſome of the Tories 
formerly; or Thoſe, which tend to ſubvert it, 
by undermining Liberty, and which are as juſtly 
objected to ſome of the Mhigs now; this Eſtabliſh 
ment could never have been made. Who are Ene- 
znies, and who are Friends, therefore, to publick 
Liberty and to the preſent Eſtabliſhment ® Are You 
their Enemy, who defend not only the general 
Principles of Liberty, but the particular Principles 
and the particular Ends, on which and for which 
this Eſtabliſhment was made? Are your Adverſaries 
Friends to either, when They only ſeem to admit 
ſome general Notions of Liberty, that they may 
RS EE | promote 
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promote with greater Effect, on particular Occa- 
ſions, the Doctrines of Slavery; and when they 


endeavour to deſtroy the Principles, and to defeat 
the Ends of the preſent Eftabliſhment ? The Revo- 


lution, and the As of Settlement, have ſecured us 


againſt the Dangers, which were formerly ap- 


prehended from Prerogative. To what Purpoſe 


are Meaſures and Principles of Policy daily pleaded 


for, which would expoſe us to greater Dangers 
than Theſe ? Why are ſuch inceſſant Pains taken, 


to ſhew by what Means Liberty may be under- 
mined, and our Con/titution deſtroyed, even now, 


after all We have done and all We have ſuffered 
to ſecure one, and to improve the other? I ſhall 
not give particular Anſwers to theſe Queſtions ; 


nor offer to aſſign the private Intereſt, which the 


Perſons, who are guilty of This, may have at 
Heart; for I will upon no Occafton, even ſeem 


to follow the Example of your Adverſaries; nor 


| preſume to deliver my Suſpicions; though real 
and well-grounded, as the Intentions of other 
Men. This alone I will repeat; that They, who 
argue and hire others to argue in this Manner, 
do in Fact promote ſome Intereſt, which is re- 
pugnant to the Ends for which the People of this 
Nation eſtabliſhed the Prote/tant Succeſſion, and the 


preſent Settlement of the Crown. They have not 


yet attacked the Religion, but they manifeſtly at- 


tack the Liberty of their Country; and as much 


as theſe Two are interwoven together, though it 
be true that whenever our Religion is in Danger, 


our civil Liberiy muſt be ſo likewiſe; yet it is as 


true, that Religion may be ſafe, and civil Liberty 
in Danger. e . 
I have nothing more to add upon this Head, 
before I proceed to which ſhall conclude 


my 
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my Letter, except my Deſires that you will per- 
ſiſt, and my Hopes that you will ſucceed, in the 
Cauſe you have undertaken; the Cauſe of your 
Country; the Cauſe of Truth and of Liberty. 
The Means yoa employ are Thoſe of Argument 
and Perſuaſion ; the lawful, and the ſole lawful. 
Means, which can be employed to rouze an in- 
dolent, to inform a deceived, to reclaim a cor- 
rupt, or to reconcile a divided People. Let the 
Factious continue to aſſert, as They have had al- 
ready the Impudence and the Folly to do, in one 
of their mmiſterial Pamphlets, that the Faults they 
 arepleafed to aſcribe tothe People of Great Britain 
render an ARMY neceſſary. Inſtead of endea» 
vouring to perſuade and to win, let them endea- 
vour to force and corrupt their Countrymen. The 
Spirit of Liberty abhors ſuch Means, and the Cauſe 
| A Liberty would be diſhonoured by them. If this 
Nation was as corrupt and depraved as it is ſaid to 
be by Thoſe, who do their utmoſt to corrupt and 
deprave it; if our Country was in that declining 
State, and the Freedom of our Government as. near 
its Period as they affirm, there would remain no 
Part for any honeſt Man to take, except that of 
fitting filently down and periſhing in the common 
Shipwreck ; but ſurely This is not yet our Caſe, 
nor will it become our Caſe, unleſs We are in- 
- duced to believe it ſo; unleſs We make our Ruin 
 irretrieveable by ſtruggling” no longer againſt it, 
'There are Men, many, We think, who have not 
bowed the Knee to Baal, nor worſhipped the bra- 
zen Image. We may therefore hope that there p 


See ſome Obſervations on the preſent State of 
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Fill a Blefling in Store for us. In all Events, 
Mr. D' Anvers, you are ſure of one Advantage, 


which no Violence, no Injuſtice can take from 
you; the inward Satisfaction of having ſerved your 


Country to the utmoſt of your Power, by thoſe 
| dawful Means, which the Conſtitution of its Go- 


vernment allows, and by us others. 
If J hear in that Retreat, to which Dans the 
Cireunftances of Fortune, and, above all, the 


Temper of my Mind determine me, that you ſuc- 
ceed, I ſhall rejoice in the common Joy. If I 
hear that you fail, my Concern for you will be 


loft in the common Calamity. 


The Article, with which I propoſe to con- 
clude my Letter, is of ſuch a Nature that I can- 
not omit it, on this Occaſion, with any Regard 


to Truth, Juſtice, Honour, and the Sentiment 


of a moft reaſonable Indignation. The Writers, 


who are employed againſt you, have received, 
with an unlimited Commiſſion to rail, particular 


Inſtructions to direct their Billinſgat⸗ chiefly at 


— 


too Gentlemen. The Art of blackening Charac- 


ters, by private Cloſet Whiſpers, hath been al- 
ways practiſed, when Power and Confidence have 


been given to the Inſolent and the Baſe. Perhaps, 


it may have been thought proper, at this Time, 


to confirm the Effect of ſuch: Infinuations by an 


Eccho from the Preſs; and to prevent a general 
national Clamour ſrom ſounding in ome Ears, by 


raiſing an artificial Clamour round about them; 


but whatever the Deſign may have been, ſure I am 
that this- Strain of Malice could not hav been. 


employed againſt Men, who value it leſs, or who 


Hold in greater Contempt both the Contrivance 


and the Contrivers. This They may do, becauſe. 


| Then are and maliciouſly accuſed; but He, 
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* who is the Object of a juſt Clamour, and of na- 


tional Hatred, and who cannot turn his Eyes on 
Himſelf, without confeſſing to Himſelf, that He 
is a principal Cauſe of the Grievances of his 
Country, muſt tremble at a Clamour, which He 
knows ought, and which He hath Reaſon to fear 
will, ſooner or later, prevail againſt Him. 
The Calumny againſt one of the Gentlemen, 
mentioned above, is confined to two Heads; that 
He hath left his Friends and Party, and that He is 
urged to oppoſe the Miniſter - by the Stings of diſap- 
pointed Ambition, How ridiculous is the Charge, 
and on whom can ſuch Stuff impoſe ? Hath he 


changed his Notions of Right and Wrong in 


Matters of Government? Hath He renounced 
the Principles of good Policy, which he formerly 
profeſſed ? His greateſt Enemy is defied to ſhew 
that He hath ; and yet unleſs This can be ſhewn, 
nothing can be more impertinent, or more filly, 
than the -Imputation of leaving his Friends and 
| Party. If He purſues the ſame general Principles 
of Conduct, with which He firſt ſet out, and is 
in Oppoſition now to ſome few of Thoſe, with 
whom He concurred then, 7 hey have left Him, 
becauſe They have left the Principles They pro- 
feſſed. He left neither. For Inſtance, He in- 
veighs againſt public Profuſion and private Corrup- 
tion. He combats both with a conſtant Inflexibi- 


lity, which might have done Honour to a Ro- 


man Citizen, in the beſt Times of that Common- 
wealth. Hath he left his Friends -in doing This? 
No; They who oppoſe Him in it, have left both 
Him and Virtue ; and ſuch Men, though They 
have ſometimes had the Honour to concur with 
Him, could never be his Friends. . 23 

Is the latter Part of the Charge 1 * 
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Is it not a manifeſt begging of the Queſtion, and 
a begging of it on the leaſt probable Side? He 


aſſiſted a Miniſter to riſe to Power. He oppoſes 


this Minifter in Power. Ergo, Spight and Reſent- 
ment are his Motives. May not the Abuſe, which 
He apprehends this Miniſter makes of his Power; 


may not Meaſures, which He fears are wicked, 


knows are weak, and ſees obſtinately purſued, be 
his Motives ? May not dangerous Ambition, inſati- 
able, Avarice, and inſolent Behaviour, be his Provo- 


cations? May not this Gentleman think Himſelf the 
more obliged to contribute to this Miniſter's Fall, 


for having contributed ſo much to his Elevation? 


Let me aſk farther, whim We ſhall ſooneſt ſuſ- - 
pet to have been actuated by Sentiments of private 
Intereſt; the Perſon accuſed, or his Accuſer © Whaſe - 
 - Circumſtances moſt demanded, whoſe Family moſt- 
required an Increafe- of Wealth and Fortune; 


Thoſe of the Aecuſed, or Thoſe of the Accuſer? 


Who hath given greater Proofs of Avarice to ga- 
ther, and Profufion to ſquander; the Accuſed, or 
the Accuſer ® In whom have We ſeen ſtronger 
Evidences of that vindictive Temper, which prompts 


to perſonal  Spight, and Reſentment ; in the Accuſed, 
or the Accufer ﬀ*—2—It we may form any Judg- 


ment of the Gentleman accuſed, there is not the 
leaſt Colour of Reaſon to ſuppoſe that his Oppoſi- . 
tion proceeds from a Spirit. of Ambition, or a De- 


ſign of puſhing himſelf into the Adminiſtration, 


He hath already poſſeſſed uo very conſiderable Em- 


Ploymenis in the State; one of which He voluntarily 


laid down, as by his Conduct in Parliament, a- 


gainſt ſome Meaſures of the Court, He forced the 
Ainiſters to take the other away, having behaved 
with unſpotted Integrity in Bh; and if I am 


rightly informed of his Reſolution by Thoſe, wha 
1 | | „„ ſeem 
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ſeem to hae him very well, it will hardly be 
ever in the Power of the greateſt Man in England, 

or of the beſt Friend he has in the World, to per- 
ſuade him to accept of a Third. — There is an 
Ambition, with which theſe Spreaders of Calumny 
and their Maſters are intirely unacquainted ; the 


Ambition of doing good, and the receiving the Re- 


ward in Fame. He, who hath this Ambition, can 
never be diſappointed in the other; and if any 
Man, in our Age and Country, hath Reaſon to 
de ſatisfied with his Succeſs in the Purſuit of this 
Ambition, it is the Gentleman, of whom We ſpeak. 
Whenever the Defamation, which hath been 
diſplayed againſt the other Gentleman, is examined- 
with the leaſt Knowledge of Facts, or the leaſt 
Impartiality of Judgment, it will appear equally 
falſe, and perhaps ſtill more ſcandalous; for, in 


 #his Caſe, the Slanderers take an ungenerous and 


mean Advantage, which They have noi in the 
other; the Advantage, which his ſingular Situa- 
tion gives them. They, who would have declin- 
ed a Conteſt with Him, whilſt He was in a Con- 
dition to anſwer for Himſelf, have not bluſhed to 
declaim againſt Him in another Condition. They 
have experienced, in his Caſe, that the 1 
are not friendleſs. They may live, perhaps, to 
experience, in their own, that the guilty are ſo.— 
Another Advantage, which theſe Slanderers take 
againſt this Gentleman, arifes from the various 
Scenes of Life, through which He hath paſſed ; 
ſome diſtant in Place; ſome ſecret in their Na- 
ture. Here Calumny hath more Room to aſſert, 
and Innocence leſs Opportunity to defend. Com- 
mon Honeſty, in ſome Caſes, and even Decency, 
in others, ſhut the mouth of the Man, who car- 
Ties theſe Qualities about Him; and even more 
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in his own Cauſe that in That of another Perſon ; 


and We ſpeak on our own Knowledge, when We 
- affirm, that, in the preſent Caſe, the falſe Imputa - 
tions, which the Accuſers bring, are ſcreened 
from abſolute Detection by nothing but the Ho- 
nour of the Accuſed. 5 


Crimes, and heinous Crimes, They would be, if 
the Facts were, in any Degree true) which are 


Let us take Notice of ſome of the Crimes, (for 


laid to the Charge of this Gentleman. 


His Ingratitude and Treachery to the late Duke 


a of Marlborough and the Earl of Godelphin ſtand 
firſt in the Roll. I believe no Man acknowledges 


more ſincerely than He, the ſuperior Merit of theſe 


ibo illuſtrious Men, or wiſhes more ardently that 


They were now alive, and had the Conduct of 
the Affairs of Great Britam ; but I know no Ob. 


* ligation of Gratitude or L which ſhe lay un- 
der to continue in their Adminiftration, when the 


Meaſures of it were altered. They might have 
- Reaſons, perhaps good Reaſons, for altering their 
| Meaſures, He could have none in Point of Ho- 


nour, whatever He might have had in Point of 


f * 


of the Enemies of this Gentleman came into the 


Intereſt, for complying with that Alteration. Some 


World on ſuch' a Foot, that They might think it 


Preferment to be the Creatures of any Men in 


Power. He, who came into it upon another Fot, 
was the Friend, but not the Creature of theſe great 


Mien, and He bath had the Satisfaction of proving 


- Himſelf ſuch, on different Occaſions, and without 


Oſtentation, at leaſt, to one of them, at a Time, 


when the Creatures of Great Men uſually renounce - 


them; at a Time, when They could do Him 


neither Good nor Hurt. That he came to Court, 
RR I 


dut Calumny is ſubject to none of theſe Controuls; 
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on the Call of the * late Queen, in Oppoſition to 
Them, and exerted Himſelf in her Service, when 
| They ſerved Her no longer, will not be objected 


to Him by any Man, who thinks more Allegiance 
que to the Prince than to the Miniſter. If the 
preſent Miniſter hath a Mind to avow a contrary 


Doctrine, He hath my Conſent 3 but then let 


Thoſe who engage with Him, remember on 


what Terms they engage. On the ſame 
falſe Principle is another Accuſation brought. This 
Gentleman had no Patron, or Patroneſs, but the 
late Queen. He neither prajected, nor procured the 
Diſgrace of her laſt Miniſter, nor knew that it 
was reſolved, whatever He might ſuſpect, till He 
heard from Herſelf that it was ſo. Much more 
might be ſaid on this Article; but We chuſe to 
paſs it over for many Reaſons, and, among others, 
for This; that whilſt We defend the living, We 
are unwilling to ſay any Thing, which might be 
drawn by theſe Slanderers into an Inſult on the 
777 ⅛ AAA T0 mwilGdy 
© The laſt Charge of Ingratitude, brought againſt 
this Gentleman, 'is hard to be anſwered ſeriouſly. 
Thus much however ſhall be ſaid truly and ſeri- 
ouſly. He acknowledges, with the deepeſt Senſe 
of Gratitude poflible, the Clemeney and Good- 
neſs of his + late Majefly ; but ſure He hath Rea- 
ſon, if ever Man had Reaſon, to diſclaim all 
Obligation to the Miniſter. The Mercy of the 
late King was extended to Him unaſked and un- 
earned. What followed many Years afterwards, 
in Part of his Majeſty's gracious Intentions, was 


* Queen Anne. 
+ King George I. 


due 
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due ſolely to the King. That They were not 


fulfilled, was due ſolely to the Minter. His Am- 
bition, his cauſeleſs Jealouſy, and private Intereſt, 


continued a ſort of Proſcription, with much Cu- | 


elty, to the Perſon concerned, and little Regard to 


the Declarations, which his royal Ma Mer had bcen 
pleaſed fo frequently to make. 
That this Gentleman was engaged in the Cauſe 


of the Pretender, is true. That He ſerved Him 


unfaithfully, is falſe. He never entered into theſe 
Engagements, or any Commerce with Him, till He 


had been attainted, and cut off from the Body of 
his Majeſty's Subjects. He never had any Com- 
merce, either direct or indirect, which was incon- 
ſiſtent with theſe Engagements, whilſt He continued 


in them; and ſince He was out of them, He hath 
had no nete either direct or indirect, in Fa- 
vour of that Cauſe. On ſuch an Occaſion as This 
it is decent not arrogant, to challenge all Man- 
kind. I do it therefore, in the Behalf of this 
Gentleman, to produce one ſingle Proof, in Con- 


tradition of any of theſe general Affirmations. 


For the Truth of ſome, I may appeal even to 


_ Theſe, who have been in the ſervice of his late, 


and are in that of his preſent Majęſiy; and par- 


ticularly to a noble Lord, who by the Poſt He was 


in, when moſt of theſe Tranſactions paſſed muſt 
have had the beſt Opportunities of knowing the 
Truth of Them, and by whoſe Teſtimony I am 


willing that the Gentleman I defend ſhould ſtand 
or fall; a Deciſion to which, I am ſure, He will 


Himſelf be ready to ſubmit his Life, and, what. 
I make. 


is more, his Honour. 


hy « : 5 N 5 
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I make you no Excuſe for the Length of my 

Letter. The Juſtice I have done, or endeavour- 
ed to do, to Thoſe, who have been vilely calum- 
niated, and particularly on the Occaſion of your: 
e and of mine, will be a ſufficient Excuſe 


of itſelf. 
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